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SELF-RELIANCE,  OR  SELF-ESTEEM ; 


ITS  USES  AND  CULTURE  IN  HUMAN  CHARACTER. 

!  Talent,  skill  and  force  are  invaluable  qualities  in  human  char¬ 
acter,  but  without  self-reliance  they  are  like  excellent  tools  hav¬ 
ing  no  handles  :  as  for  instance,  the  auger,  the  axe  or  the  saw. 

We  must  believe  in  self,  must  have  confidence  in  our  own 
worth  and  talent  or  we  undertake  little  and  do  that  little  badly. 

An  English  writer,  J.G.  Speer,  says,  “Why should  it  be  deem¬ 
ed  wrong  to  under-estimate  others  yet  right  to  under-estimate  our¬ 
selves  ?  We  are  continually  exhorted  to  discern  and  recognize  the 
excellencies  of  others,  and  systematically  to  blind  our  eyes  to  our 
own.  Regard  for  truth  should  be  paramount  in  all  things,  and 
as  much  so  in  our  estimate  of  ourselves  as  in  the  estimate  we  form 
of  others,  or  of  any  other  subject.  Though  Christ  taught  humil¬ 
ity  he  nowhere  taught  that  we  should  depreciate  ourselves.” 

Saint  Paul  cautioned  “  Every  man  not  to  think  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.”  Why  should  we  think 
less  or  lower  of  ourselves  than  truth  warrants  ? 

We  do  not  teach,  or  direct  our  friends  to  pass-4heir  dollar  at 
ninety  cents,  or  offer  the  fruits  of  their  skill  at  a  discount  because 
they  produce  it ;  then  why  should  they  be  expected  to  regard  it 
as  a  virtue  to  disparage  their  own  worth,  talent,  or  proper  stand¬ 
ing  among  men  ?  And  why  on  the  principles  of  justice  should 
we  regard  the  words,  work,  or  worth  of  others  as  better  than  our 
own,  when  we  may  know  that  they  are  not  ? 

The  teaching  of  ages  has  so  lessened  our  belief  in  our  own  pri¬ 
vate  worth,  that  many  have  not  the  self-reliance  to  express  and 
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sustain  individual  opinions,  though,  entirely  convinced  of  their 
truth  and  importance.  The  feeling  of  personal  liberty  of  opinion 
has  been  pruned  and  “cut  back”  by  public  sentiment,  or  the 
fear  of  it,  until  we  scarcely  dare  confess  our  belief  in  a  new  truth. 


Fig.  1,  Dignity.  Fig.  2,  Subordination. 

jtfe re  is  the  personification  of  dignity  and  the  lack  of  dignity. 
Observe  the  erect  attitude  of  the  taller  figure,  the  straight  limbs. 
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the  firm  tread,  the  full  chest,  the  shoulders  well  thrown  back 
and  the  head  elongated  from  the  chin  to  the  crown  ;  Self-esteem 
being  located  in  that  high  crown  of  head  and  the  length  of  devel¬ 
opment  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  location  of  the  organ 
being  an  indication  of  its  strength. 

Compare  that  head  with  the  other;  see  how  the  crown  of  one  is 
high  and  prominent ;  of  the  other,  short,  flat  and  depressed.  The 
face  of  the  taller  man,  the  chin,  cheek,  tall  forehead,  the  build 
of  the  whole  head  and  body,  as  well  as  the  attitude,  mean  dig¬ 
nity,  steadfastness,  self-reliance ;  he  is  a  man  to  command  respect 
anywhere,  always. 

If  we  cover  up  his  face  and  head,  and  look  at  his  body,  we 
would  lift  the  hat,  knowing  the  person  to  be  a  man  of  conse¬ 
quence  and  character.  The  other  figure  looks  shambling ;  observe 
the  feet,  the  bent  knee,  the  irresolute  line  of  the  limbs,  the  stoop¬ 
ing  shoulders,  the  inexpressive  and  undignified  face,  the  head 
shortened  and  flattened  at  the  crown,  one  arm  behind  him  and 
his  hat  under  the  other  arm  ;  his  very  clothes  look  as  if  they  felt 
cheap  and  ashamed,  and  they  hang  listlessly  about  his  irresolute 
and  undignified  body.  There  is  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy 
as  well  as  Physiology.  Cover  up  the  short  man’s  face  and  head, 
and  from  his  waist  downward  you  will  read  his  undignified 
character,  cover  the  head  alone  and  every  line  and  wrinkle  of 
the  whole  make-up  shows  a  lack  of  dignity  and  pride.  Do  the 
same  for  the  other  figure  and  see  how  every  outline  of  the  man 
prepossesses  us  in  his  favor  and  gets  us  ready  to  tip  the  hat  in 
respect  to  him.  Self-esteem  is  a  good  thing  ;  the  world  has  too 
little  of  it ;  let  it  be  cultivated. 

This  feeling,  however,  is  shown  to  be  strong  in  us  when  some 
brave  spirit  dares  to  lead  the  way  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and 
thought.  \It  has  been  said  that  people  take  pleasure  and  pride  in 
building  monuments  to  the  departed  sons  of  worth  and  genius, 
whose  bigoted  grandfathers  either  made  martyrs  of  them,  or  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  starve  in  their  midst. 

A  proper  development  in  character  of  the  sentiment  called  Self¬ 
esteem,  is  a  most  ennobling  trait,  everywhere  commanding  re¬ 
spect  and  inspiring  confidence.  We  trust  and  believe  in  those 
who  have  this  spirit  of  selftrust.  Those  who  think  they  can  do 
and  endure,  we  instinctively  place  in  the  front  rank,  but  those 
who  feel  like  saying,  ‘  ‘  Send  by  whom  thou  wilt,  Lord,  but  send 
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thou  not  by  me,’’  are  permitted  to  step  aside  to  give  room  and 
preference  to  those  who  say,  “  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me.” 

When  a  difficult  task  is  to  be  undertaken  and  a  military  com¬ 
mander  states  the  case  to  a  regiment  and  calls  for  volunteers  to 
march  three  paces  in  front,  those  who  promptly  advance,  and 
thus  offer  themselves,  inspire  the  respect  of  officers  and  men,  and 
a  shout  of  patriotic  confidence  goes  up  as  the  volunteers  are 
marched  off  to  prepare  for  the  noble  duty  required.  If  every 
tenth  man  in  the  ranks  were  detailed  for  such  duty  by  lot,  far  less 
confidence  would  be  felt  in  their  power  and  success. 

If  one  doubts  his  own  ability,  he  is  generally  left  to  time  and 
chance  to  prove  his  capability.  In  all  the  great  emergencies  the 
world  needs  men  who  do  not  lack  self-reliance.  Those  who  are 
well -endowed  with  it  are  like  firearms  which  are  always  loaded 
and  ready  for  supreme  action.  We  regret  that  the  faculty  of 
Self-esteem  has  been  so  widely  misunderstood  by  people  of  in¬ 
telligence,  but  we  fancy  that  it  is  caused  by  a  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  its  true  function. 

Two  apprentices  in  Philadelphia  learned  the  trade  of  making 
fine  boots  and  shoes  in  the  same  shop,  and  worked  together  as 
journeymen  some  years  after  they  finished  their  trade.  One  was 
a  capital  workman,  decidedly  intellectual  and  moral,  but  diffident 
in  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  greatly  undervalued  his  personal 
worth  and  power.  The  other  was  endowed  with  good  sense  and  fair 
mechanical  ability,  but  had  great  self-reliance,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  he  determined  to  start  business  himself 
and  tried  to  Induce  his  associate  to  become  his  partner.  He  declined 
to  venture  but  offered  to  go  with  him  and  do  his  best  custom  work. 
The  shop  was  opened  and  the  business  prospered.  The  proprieter 
became  well  off,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  I  found  Mr. 
Adams,  as  we  will  call  him,  presiding  over  the  establishment  and 
his  friend  “  Smith  ”  was  still  working  contentedly,  behind  a  small 
green  screen  at  the  rear  end  of  the  store,  doing  the  choice  work 
for  the  best  customers.  He  had  grown  gray  and  bald  in  this  sub¬ 
ordinate  position,  satisfied  with  weekly  wages,  and  a  steady  posi¬ 
tion  involving  no  responibility.  He  lacked  self-reliance  or  Seif-es 
teem,  and  gladly  brought  his  skill,  sound  judgment  and  sterling 
moral  worth  into  the  service  of  his  friend,  who  could  not  content¬ 
edly  subject  himself  to  a  boss  and  work  for  stipulated  wages.  In 
short,  one  was  determined  to  trust  in  himself  and  be  at  the  head 
of  his  business  ;  the  other  was  deficient  in  selfhood  and  sought  a 
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subordinate  place  by  preference.  He  was  satisfied  to  work  a  life¬ 
time  for  a  man,  who  really  was  his  proper  master  only  in  ihn 
quality  of  Self-esteem. 


“  I  Take  the  Responsibility.” 


Fie.  3.  In  the  head  and  face,  in  the  attitude,  bearing-  and  expression  of  Capt. 
Charles  L.  Cooper,  we  read  the  plucky  and  defiant  words  of  Jackson,  “  I  take 
the  responsibility.”  At  sixteen,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  71st  New  York,  and  by  address  and  daring  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  every  post  of  duty.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  joined  the 
regular  army,  and  in  1871  was  assigned  to  the  tenth  United  States  Cavalry.  Ir_ 
the  capture  of  the  noted  Geronimo,  in  Oct.  1886,  he  rendered  signal  aid,  for  whica 
Gen.  Miles  warmly  congratulated  him.  His  is  the  look  of  manly  dignity,  self-re¬ 
liance  and  force. 

A  boy  a  dozen  years  old  started  early  one  morning1  to  find  a 
place  to  work  in  a  store.  He  had  dressed  himself  neatly — his 
clothes  and  hair  were  brushed,  and  with  a  bright  and  hopeful 
face  he  approached  two  men  who  had  reached  their  store  before 
it  was  opened,  and  were  waiting  for  the  porter  to  come  with  the 
key,  and  asked  in  a  voice  ringing  with  courageous  self-reliance, 
“Gentlemen,  do  you  want  a  boy  in  your  store ?”  “  I  think  not.” 

was  the  response.  “Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  don’t  want  me. 
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somebody  else  will ;  good  morning,”  and  lie  started  off  rapidly. 
One  of  the  men  noticed  his  earnest  walk,  his  erect  and  manly 
figure,  and  shouted  to  him,  “  Come  back,  my  boy,  and  wait  until 
the  door  shall  be  opened  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do.”  The 
man  was  the  junior  partner  and  was  struck  with  the  boy’s  confi¬ 
dent  statement,  “If  you  do  not  want  me,  somebody  else  will,’ 
He  was  pleased  that  he  did  not  wait  and  waste  time  and  tease, 
and  tell  how  much  he  needed  a  place,  and  make  great  promises, 
His  manner  and  his  words  meant  “  I  have  confidence  in  myself — 
I  believe  I  can  fill  a  good  place — I  have  no  time  to  waste.  If 
you  do  not  want  a  boy  this  is  no  place  for  me,  but  somebody  will 
want  me  and  I  must  find  that  somebody,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  I  am  not  a  beggar  nor  a  deadhead.  I  am  not  looking  for 
an  easy  place  and  heavy  pay,  but  for  work  and  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  in  some  place  where  I  shall  be  needed  and  where  I  can 
fairly  deserve  and  win  success. 

He  was  engaged  and,  as  expected,  he  became  a  necessary  factor 
and  a  fixture  in  the  place,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  became 
a  junior  partner,  and  two  years  later  the  son-in-law  of  the  head 
of  the  firm. 

“  If  you  do  not  want  me  somebody  else  will,”  was  the  key  to 
his  character  and  the  prophecy  of  his  worth  and  success.  He  had 
self-reliance,  and  how  quickly  it  won  the  strangers’  confidence 
and  how  continuously  and  remuneratively  it  justified  the  first 
impression.  Diamonds  show  for  themselves  and  do  not  become 
dim  and  valueless  by  time  and  trial 

An  Erroneous  Public  Opinion. 

Not  a  few  persons  seem  to  dislike  the  idea  of  being  supposed  to 
have  much  Self-esteem,  because  somehow  Self-esteem  has  a  bad 
name  as  they  understand  it.  Conceit,  as  that  word  is  usually 
understood,  has  reference  to  perverted  Approbativeness,  acting 
perhaps  with  Self-esteem.  The  desire  to  make  a  display,  to 
attract  attention  and  observation  is  not  the  result  of  Self-esteem, 
for  it  frequently  stands  silent,  cold,  distant,  and  dignified  ;  it  does 
not  ask  for  recognition  as  Approbativeness  does,  is  not  inclined 
to  nominate,  and  electioneer  for,  itself,  but  feels  that  its  merits 
should  be  appreciated  and  a  nomination  and  an  election  accorded 
on  the  principle  of  merit. 

Some  persons  have  very  little  Secretiveness,  and  all  they  think 
and  feel  is  blurted  out  in  word  and  action.  Such  a  combination. 
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of  organs  sometimes  tends  to  make  a  person’s  conduct  odious. 
We  often  hear  people  tell  of  somebody  who  is  as  “proud  as  a 
peacock,  ”  or  as  a  turkey  gobbler,  and  it  is  said  that  the  peacock, 
if  it  happens  to  look  at  its  feet,  will  feel  ashamed  and  drop  its 
plumes.  Approbativeness  doubtless  has  more  to  do  with  the 
birds  referred  to,  and  we  never  could  look  upon  the  strutting 
of  the  turkey  cock  endeavoring  to  show  off  before  his  associates, 
without  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  when  men  with  weak 
judgment  and  great  vanity  and  pride  resemble  the  turkey  cock  in 
their  conduct,  we  can  not  help  feeling  for  them  a  sense  of  pity  ; 
it  is  then  that  the  public  gets  erroneously  its  idea  of  Self-este  em. 
No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  notion  of  the  faculty,  people 
instinctively  shrink  from  any  particular  wish  to  possess  much  of 
such  a  disposition. 

It  is  difficult  for  persons,  without  pretty  close  observation  and 
study,  to  recognize  the  difference  between  the  true  nature  of  a 
single  faculty  and  the  abnormal  and  warped  manifestation  which 
results  from  the  weakness  of  other  faculties.  Strong  character 
and  real  worth  should  be  appreciated  by  him  who  possesses  these 
faculties,  and  Self-esteem,  which  gives  the  idea  of  selfhood,  of 
personal  worth  and  value,  when  properly  developed,  gives  a 
noble  self-reliance. 

We  must  learn  to  judge  of  a  characteristic  which  is  possessed, 
by  studying  the  defect  pertaining  to  a  character  when  this  quality 
is  deficient.  Those  who  shrink  from  proper  responsibility,  who 
are  diffident  to  a  painful  extent,  who  always  say  “Oh,  I  can’t, 
let  somebody  else  ;  you  go  ahead  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
sustain  you,’’  are  useful  but  always  must  work  in  some  subordi¬ 
nate  position.  When  we  want  a  master  of  a  vessel,  or  a  captain  of 
a  military  band,  when  we  want  a  leader  who  possesses  qualities, 
and  feels  the  fact,  of  competency,  we  nominate,  elect,  and  applaud 
the  performances  of  those  who  are  thus  competent  to  take  the 
lead. 

That  a  man  should  respect  himself  and  claim  respect  of  others, 
few  will  deny  or  doubt,  therefore  he  should  respect  and  value  his 
own  opinions  when  worthy  of  it,  also  what  is  his  and  because  it 
is  his.  A  proper  amount  of  personal  dignity  is  not  only  necessary 
for  a  stanch  and  effective  character  but  also  to  induce  the  world 
to  respect  us  ;  he  who  lacks  self-respect  will  rarely  awaken  the 
respect  of  his  fellows  ;  he  who  does  not  assert  and  sustain  his  own 
rights,  especially  personal  prerogatives,  is  likely  in  the  struggles 
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for  pre-eminence  and  attainment  witli  the  selfish  world,  to  be 
buffeted,  and  despoiled,  superseded,  if  not  robbed  by  the  majority 
of  mankind,  and  pitied  by  the  minority. 


Fig.4.  Prof.  Theodor  Billroth,  the  bold  Surgeon.  Here  is  an  instance  of  aggres¬ 
sive  self-reliance  as  is  also  exemplified  in  Gen.Willcox.  The  combination  of  force 
and  character  developed  through  the  middle  section  of  the  head,  the  strong  per¬ 
ceptive  power  and  constructive  talent,  developed  along  the  brow  and  temple, 
combined  with  Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  give  that  brave  look — that  even  hard  or 
positive  sternness  of  expression  and  attitude,  which  would  lead  a  stranger  to  his 
name  and  attainments,  to  think  him  fit  for  a  soldier,  a  surgeon,  a  leader  of  men, 
to  make  tracks  for  the  world’s  astonishment  and  copying  by  whoever  dared  follow. 

He  took  out  a  section  of  the  stomach  of  a  patient,  five  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  measuring  eight  inches  in  circumference,  closed  the  parts  with  sutures,  and 
on  the  twenty-first  day  the  patient,  with  a  good  appetite,  discussed  a  veal  cut¬ 
let,  and  the  next  day,  beefsteak.  The  section  of  stomach  removed  was  affected 
by  cancer.  This  great  surgical  feat  occurred  in  1881  at  Vienna. 

If  a  man  have  courage  and  judgment  he  should  have  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  exercise ;  if  he  has  good  plans  and  correct  opinions 
why  should  he  not  value  them  ?  A  person  who  has  the  desire  to 
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do  right  and  moves  passively  in  a  virtuous  channel  will  round 
out  a  character  that  will  be  blameless,  but  when  he  is  thrown 
into  the  strong  currents  of  temptation  he  may  be  led  at  a  tangent 
from  his  proper  sense  of  the  line  of  duty  and  of  right,  because 
overborne  by  the  strong  current  of  influence  which  those  possess 
who  have  equal  talent  and  more  Self-esteem.  Whenever  a  man 
becomes  diffident  of  his  own  judgment  and  ability,  and  is  led  to 
feel  small,  mean,  and  degraded  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are 
masterful ,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be,  unprincipled,  he  will 
find  that  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  virtue  and  honor  in  him 
will  be  greatly  modified  if  not  destroyed.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  the  individual  workings  of  a  faculty  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  that  which  gives  self-respect,  without  interweaving  the 
strong  or  the  weak  influence  of  other  elements  of  character. 

If  fully  developed,  Self-esteem  will  enable  a  man  to  say  “Yes  ” 
or  “  No,”  even  though  he  may  not  have  the  courage  or  the  per¬ 
severance  to  struggle  for  his  principles,  he  may  stand  his  ground, 
or  if  compelled  to  retreat  he  will  try  to  keep  his  face  towards  the 
foe  and  to  witness  in  favor  of  duty  and  honor.  Moreover  Self-es¬ 
teem  induces  a  certain  pride  and  dignity  of  character  which  often 
comes  to  a  man’s  rescue  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  prevents 
him  from  bending  to  practices  of  vice  and  meanness,  and  even 
among  those  who  are  fallen  and  have  become  debased,  this  feel¬ 
ing  asserts  itself  occasionally,  and  may  be  the  only  element  that 
can  be  successfully  appealed  to  with  a  view  to  effect  their  refor¬ 
mation.  If  a  man  who  has  become  degraded  by  drink  be  address¬ 
ed  through  this  sense  of  manliness  and  honor,  he  has  been  known 
to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips  and  reassert  himself  as  a  man.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  are  lacking  in  this  element, no  matter  how 
high  may  be  their  talent  or  culture,  the  degradation  to  which  they 
have  subjected  themselves  renders  them  diffident,  and  gives  them 
a  sense  of  unworthiness  and  inferiority,  and  a  feeling  that  they 
are  down,  they  have  nothing  which  will  give  them  the  stamina  to 
rise  ;  and,  in  positions  of  every  department  of  business  and  duty, 
people  lacking  Self-esteem  are  apt  to  shrink  from  responsibilities, 
which  shrinking  unfits  them  for  the  discharge  of  duties  to  which 
in  other  respects  they  are  amply  adapted. 

The  North  American  Indian  is  especially  endowed  with  Self¬ 
esteem,  and  having  the  added  elements  of  Firmness,  which  gives 
stability,  and  of  Destructiveness,  which  gives  severity  and  thor¬ 
oughness,  they  are  not  easily  subjugated;  they  fight  for  their  hunt- 
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mg'  grounds,  and  retreat  before  the  march  of  civilization  with  re¬ 
luctance  and  with  vengeance,  until  the  tribe  is  wasted  by  war  and 
privation* 


Fig,  5.  Gen.  O.  B.  Willcox,  U.  S.  A.  In  this  head  and  face  we  see  pride,  perse¬ 
verance,  ambition,  courage,  power  and  practical  talent.  From  the  opening  of  the 
ear  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  are  located,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  great.  The  attitude  of  the  head,  thrown  upward  and  backward  indicates 
Self-reliance,  and  every  feature  of  the  face  shows  pride,  power  and  pluck.  A 
stranger  seeing  that  face  would  instantly  incline  to  feel  respect  and  deference. 
His  is  a  type  of  aggressive  Self-esteem.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  ’47, 
entered  the  army  in ’61,  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  had  important  duties  to 
perform,  and  his  organization  indicates  power  to  fulfill  obligation,  command  re¬ 
spect,  and  win  success. 

Phrenologists  are  aware  that  the  African  has  less  of  Self-es¬ 
teem  and  more  of  Approbativeness  than  the  Indian,  and  he  more 
willingly  submits  to  subordination  and  slavery.  Of  course  a 
smaller  development  of  the  elements  of  force  in  the  negro,  minis¬ 
ters  to  his  subjection,  though  if  he  had  the  Self-esteem  of  the  In¬ 
dian  he  would  be  more  restive  under  subjection,  and  ready  .to 
throw  off  the  bonds,  though  less  able  to  vindicate  his  freedom. 

We  sometimes  see  persons  of  wealth  and  learning  who  seem  to 
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cringe  in  the  presence  of  the  illiterate,  the  poor,  and  those  who 
have  but  little  talent  yet  who  is  strongly  endowed  with  Self-es¬ 
teem,  especially  if  it  be  coupled  with  energy  of  character.  These 
feelings  give  their  possessor  a  strong  sense  of  personal  power  and 
independence  which  enables  him  to  conquer  opposition  and  secure 
an  influential  position  even  though  lacking  in  education  and 
wealth.  Persons  who  have  fair  talent  and  energy,  with  decidedly 
strong  Self-esteem,  will  not  be  contented  in  a  subordinate  or  inferior 
position,  will  feel  capable  of  using  power  and  of  taking  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  intellectually  they  may  not  be  so  well-qualified  for  such  a 
position  as  hundreds  of  others  around  them,  yet  this  spirit  of  self¬ 
hood  will  lead  to  the  assumption  of  position  and  induce  earnest 
work  to  fill  that  position.  Such  persons  are  bound  to  be  captain. 
While  diffidence,  combined  with  talent  and  skill  may  stand  bal¬ 
ancing  between  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  uncertainty,  self-reli¬ 
ance  elbows  its  way  through  the  world  and  wins  success  by  dar» 
ing  to  attempt  it. 

Artificial  distinctions  in  society  are  created  by  wealth,  learning, 
and  titles,  and  where  titles  and  wealth  go  together  as  in  England 
they  may  be  maintained  for  ages,  but  the  rank,  and  reputation,  and 
standing  which  those  people  have  is  largely  due  to  the  veneration 
of  the  common  people,  rather  than  to  any  real  respect  for  the 
merit  or  the  power  of  the  persons  who  bear  the  titles,  possess  the 
wealth,  and  have  the  education.  In  such  countries  men  some¬ 
times  start  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people  and  force  their 
way  up  to  distinction,  as  Napoleon  and  Wellington  and  others 
have  done  ;  this  they  do  by  reason  of  talent  backed  up  by  self- 
reliance  and  pushed  forward  by  force  of  character,  and  men  who 
are  of  the  titled  sort ;  and  the  pets  of  fortune,  desire  to  have  these 
grand  men  have  titles  and  distinction  because  they  have  great 
respect  for  real  power.  These  men  impress  themselves  upon  the 
aristocracy  and  compel  respect,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  in 
England,  if  a  man  becomes  distinguished  and  is  appointed  to  a 
peerage,  he  begins  to  be  conservative,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  his 
power  is  somewhat  blunted. 

The  “survival  of  the  fittest”  is  the  hope  of  the  race,  and  blood 
which  rules,  which  carries  talent,  and  dignity,  and  power,  com¬ 
mands  respect  and  reverence  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  rank  and  wealth  but  comes  solely  through  health  and  a 
strong,  well-balanced  organization,  which  may  be  refined  and 
augmented  by  culture,  but  rendered  illustrious  by  the  real  man- 
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hood  and  the  high  purposes  which  end  in  noble  deeds.  If  an 
aristocracy  of  this  sort  can  be  established,  no  man  can  have  any 
objection  to  it,  and  in  a  free  country,  where  men  have  access  to 
common  schools  and  the  broad  domain  of  opportunity  which  a 
new  nation  gives,  those  that  have  the  talent  and  the  self-reliance 
win  the  high  places  and  deserve  the  renown  which  they  attain. 


Fig.  6.  Marquis  of  Hartington  has  a  very  high  head  in  which,  at  the  center  of 
the  top,  is  seen  very  great  elevation,  indicating  large  Veneration.  The  length  of 
line  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  crown  of  the  head  is  also  great,  indicating 
determination,  dignity  and  integrity. 

His  head  not  being  wide,  like  Dr.  Billroth’s  he  manifests  less  force,  and  his 
lace  impresses  one  with  the  idea  of  calm  steadfastness  rather  than  aggressive 
dignity.  Not  being  so  forcible  it  gives  his  moral  and  aspiring  qualities  opportunity 
to  manifest  themselves  in  a  gentle  and  harmonious  way.  He  is  inclined  to  stand 
on  his  dignity,  to  manifest  righteousness,  justice,  respect  for  religion  and  a 
liberal  conservatism  in  national  affairs. 

The  faculty  under  consideration,  which  gives  self-reliance,  if 
strongly  marked  in  a  nation,  tends  to  give  that  nation  a  higher 
rank  than  those  who  have  the  organ  relatively  smaller,  precisely 
as  individuals  having  it  largely- developed  outrank  and  govern 
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those  persons  in  whom  it  is  less.  Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  who  are  lordly  and  dignified,  and  are  self- 
reliant  and  courageous,  the  valor  of  whose  troops  in  the  field  do 


Fig.  7.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  a  broad  head,  with  plenty  of  push, 
and  what  the  English  call  “  pluck.”  His  face  is  the  face  of  a  soldier.  Those 
broad  cheekbones  mean  good  breathing  power,  and  the  strength  of  the  shoulders 
a  courageous  earnestness  in  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
do.  We  see  ijorce,  definiteness  and  love  of  domination  in  this  organization,  rather 
than  mellowness  and  amiability.  There  appears  to  be  severity  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  positiveness,  and  we  infer  that  he  has  not  the  tendency  to  soothe 
and  mollify,  and  persuade  and  thaw  people  into  conformity  to  his  wishes.  There 
is  a  sort  of  earnest  forcefulness  about  him  that  decides  what  he  wants,  and 
tries  to  shape  everything  he  touches  and  everybody  that  comes  in  contact 
with  him  more  or  less,  to  his  own  views.  He  is  ambitious,  croud-spirited,  brave 
positive,  and  courageous. 

battle,  or  whose  mariners  win  distinction  on  the  sea  and  carry 
their  flag  to  every  isle  and  nation,  feel  and  follow  a  spirit  of 
dignity  and  self-confidence  which  commands  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

The  English  are  pleased  to  call  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
an  off -shoot  of  their  great  country  and  accept  us  as  cousins, 
especially  when  they  are  in  good  humor  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
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spirit  of  pride  and  self-reliance,  so  strong  in  that  country,  comes 
in  contact  with  our  inherited  similar  quality  which  makes  a  con 
flict  bet  ween  the  mother  country  and  this,  such  a  fierce  encounter, 
each  being  proud  of  the  other’s  prowess  and  all  the  more  proud 
when  a  victory  is  achieved.  National  greatness,  and  pride  of 
country  and  home,  lead  people  to  desire  to  out-strip  those  of  other 
nations.  Witness  the  great  desire  and  repeated  effort  to  build  a 
yacht  that  will  be  able  to  take  and  hold  the  national  cup;  it  is 
simply  a  sentiment ;  there  is  no  money  or  value  in  it  particularly, 
but  it  aids  to  gratify  and  sustain  national  glory. 


Fig.  8.  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland  in  188?  This  is  an  or* 
ganization  indicating  refinement  and  an  unaggressive,  or  at  least  not  a  severe 
spirit.  He  has  a  tall  head  and  the  region  of  the  crown  shows  large  Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness,  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness.  The  anterior  half  of  the  head, 
though  well-developed,  is  not  so  large  as  the  middle  and  posterior,  showing  that 
he  has  more  character  than  talent.  He  is  not  likely  to  manifest  aggressive  Self¬ 
esteem,  but  will  carry  himself  in  a  reserved,  elevated  and  dignified  way,  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture. 

Compare  the  expression  of  this  face  and  head  with  that  of  Gen.  Willcox,  or  Sur. 
geon  Billroth,  the  force  of  whose  characters  without  any  more  dignity,  look  as  if 
they  could  master  a  score  of  such  men  as  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  or  the  sub- 
feet  in  question. 

Self-esteem  is  among  the  most  ennobling  of  human  characterise 
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ios,  whatever  amount  of  popular  prejudice  may  exist  against  it, 
and  even  when  it  is  possessed  by  a  nation,  or  by  an  individual  in  a 
degree  too  great  for  harmony,  its  very  presence  commands 
respect  though  it  may  not  lead  us  to  admire  or  desire  to  imitate 
it.  A  faculty  is  approved  or  disliked  according  to  the  excess  of 
its  manifestation,  not  according  to  its  absolute  power  always, 
but  according  to  the  combination  which  it  forms  with  other  dis¬ 
positions.  When  we  drink  lemonade  we  like  to  taste  the  lemon, 
but  we  do  not  like  lemon  alone,  we  rejoice  in  the  sugar  in  the 
lemonade,  but  sugar  alone  soon  becomes  insipid;  we  want  the 
lemon  with  it  to  give  it  tone.  Now  when  Self-esteem  exists  alone 
it  is  like  the  lemon  ;  when  Approbativeness  and  B  enevolence  and 
Friendship  are  strong,  and  Self-esteem,  Firmness  and  Combative¬ 
ness  are  small,  we  get  the  sugar  of  human-nature  which  soon 
cloys  us ;  but  when  a  man  has  large  Self-esteem,  and  it  is  sustained 
and  co-ordinated  with  excellent  intellect,  good  morals,  and  energy 
of  character,  with  Approbativeness  in  a  subordinate  degree,  so 
that  its  voice  is  not  permitted  to  be  too  distinctly  heard,  such  a 
man  moves  with  dignity,  self-respect,  is  erect,  his  head  well- 
poised,  and  lifted  upward  and  backward,  he  does  not  boast,  does 
not  try  to  show  off,  may  not  seem  to  care  whether  people  appre¬ 
ciate  the  good  things  he  says  and  does,  he  may  not  be  anxious 
whether  they  admire  his  excellent  attainments,  his  handsome 
fields,  or  his  elegant  home,  nor  does  he  dress  in  a  way  to  attract 
attention,  but  rather  to  clothe  himself  with  cleanliness  and 
decency,  and  with  such  regard  only  to  public  sentiment  as  not  to 
be  eccentric.  He  moves  wich  steady  strength  of  character,  and 
some  people  think  that  if  he  had  any  pride  he  would  try  to  do  as 
other  people  do. 

The  difference  between  Self-esteem  and  Approbativeness  is 
marked.  They  are  however  often  blended  in  people’s  estimation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  to  be  convertible  terms.  The  doctrine 
of  Phrenology  teaches  us  to  take  a  different  view.  We  may 
illustrate  the  two  faculties  as  they  were  once  found  existing  in  a 
husband  and  his  wife.  The  wife  had  Approbativeness  very 
strong,  and  desired  to  maintain  style,  and  have  her  husband 
dress  nicely.  Being  a  farmer,  he  was  going  to  the  village  near 
which  they  resided  with  a  load  of  farm  produce  for  sale  ;  he  had 
on  clothes  that  were  suited  to  his  work,  only  perhaps  a  little 
ragged,  but  good  enough  for  work  in  the  potato  field.  As  he 
was  ready  to  drive  off  she  ran  to  the  door  saying,  “John,  do  put 
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on  a  better  coat.”  He  replied  characteristically,  his  large  Self¬ 
esteem  being  the  prompter  of  the  reply,  ‘  ‘  Mary,  what  is  the  use  ? 
They  all  know  me  at  the  village,”  and  he  drove  off  with  the  old 
coat,  which  was  just  fit  for  the  work.  The  next  day  he  was 
going  with  a  load  of  potatoes  to  a  neighboring  village,  and  his 
wife  insisted  that  as  he  was  going  among  strangers  he  must  put 
on  a  better  coat.  “  Never  mind,  Mary,”  said  he,  “  Nobody  knows 
me  there.”  The  truth  is  her  Approbativeness  led  her  to  wish  him 
to  wear  nice  clothes  where  he  was  known  because  he  was  known, 
and  also  where  he  was  not  known  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
insisted  on  not  wearing  such  clothes  as  were  not  adapted  to  the 
dirty  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  since  they  knew  him 
in  one  place  he  did  not  care,  and  as  they  did  not  know  him  in  the 
other  place,  why  should  he  care  ? 

Self-esteem  serves  to  give  a  consciousness  of  one’s  talent  and 
worth,  and  leads  a  man  to  estimate  himself  according  to  his  merit ; 
he  does  not  want  to  shine  in  borrowed  light  nor  have  people 
think  more  of  him  than  he  deserves,  and  yet  that  which  he  really 
does  merit  he  deems  his  right,  and  pities  those  who  can  not  ap¬ 
preciate  him.  Such  men  feel  that  they  are  competent  to  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  them,  and  if  called  to  occupy  an  official  posi¬ 
tion  such  a  man  accepts  it  calmly  and  tries  it ;  if  he  has  talent  to 
fill  the  place  he  does  it  acceptably  ;  if  he  lacks  the  knowledge  and 
information  to  preside  over  a  meeting,  he  is  not  abashed,  he  does 
not  feel  small,  though  others  may  see  his  deficiency,  he  feels  that 
he  is  “a  man  for  all  that.” 

A  man  with  l  arge  Self-esteem  is  generally  inclined  to  govern, 
and  few  men  govern  well  who  lack  that  development ;  in  the  first 
place,  the  man  believes  himself  capable  of  governing,  and  occas¬ 
ionally  if  one  has  too  much  force  of  character  and  not  very  strong 
kindness  and  social  feeling,  he  may  be  tyrannical  and  dogmat¬ 
ical  in  his  control  of  others.  Men  with  this  endowment  seek  to 
acquire  property  to  augment  their  power  and  enhance  their  in¬ 
dependence  ;  occasionally  we  find  a  man  with  large  Self-esteem, 
who  when  he  finds  himself  rich,  takes  pleasure  in  dressing  shab¬ 
bily  and  driving  a  poor  team  ;  he  likes  to  make  people  talk  about 
him,  and  especially  to  show  his  independence  of  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  style,  elegance,  and  decoration.  If  the  love  of  gain 
becomes  prominent  and  he  has  Self-esteem  enough  to  defy  public 
sentiment,  and  not  enough  of  Approbativeness  to  lead  him  to 
conciliate  it,  he  may  live  in  a  niggardly  manner,  spending  no 
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money  where  mere  show  and  display  will  be  the  chief  end  attained. 
We  knew  a  man  who  said  when  he  started  in  life  he  would 
he  the  richest  man  of  his  name  in  that  town,  if  he  had  to  live  on 
half  allowance  and  work  half  the  night,  and  the  writer  of  this 
was  called  on  to  sign  his  will  as  a  witness.  Being  blind  of  one  eye 
Ihe  man  had  half  a  pair  of  spectacles  rigged  with  a  string  to  hold 
it,  yet  he  was  the  richest  man  in  town.  His  poor  old  half  pair  of 


Fig.  9.  Frances  E.  Willard  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  self-reliance.  Every 
feature  of  the  face  seems  to  say,  “  It  is  I.  I  can  do  it.  Give  me  a  chance  and 
the  work  will  be  done.”  Here  is  acuteness  of  intellect,  keen  comprehension  of 
facts  and  forces.  She  is  rather  broad  between  the  ears,  and  high  in  the  crown  of 
the  head, .showing  Firmness  and  Self-esteem. 

In  1871  she  was  elected  President  of  the  Woman’s  College  at  Evanston,  Ill. 
She  is  known  as  an  excellent  public  speaker,  and  especially  as  a  good  writer.  She. 
|S  a  leader  and  determined  to  have  things  go  right.  The  great  work  of  her  life  is 
temperance,  and  she  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Organization  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  has  an  organization  of 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  members.  Remember,  it  is  not  all  talent  that 
does  great  work  ;  talent  is  the  cutting  edge,  but  self-reliance,  steadfastness  and 
force  of  character  are  executive.  Conscientiousness,  strength,  wisdom  and  force 
are  factors  in  her  character  which  place  her  at  the  head  of  several  great  benefi¬ 
cent  a5nd  liberalizing  movements  in  behalf  of  woman,  temperance  and  religion. 

spectacles,  bowless,  and  held  with  a  tow  string,  was  a  fit  comment' 
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ary  on  his  promise  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  town,  which 
he  had  wonderfully  fulfilled.  Some  men  have  false  pride,  that  is 
to  say,  a  pride  that  is  not  balanced  by  a  proper  respect  for  other 
people.  A  man  whose  Self-esteem  and  avarice  work  together, 


Fig.  10.— Joseph  K.  Barnes,  Ex-Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  A.  Aggressive  Self-esteem  is 
often  indicated  by  the  line  of  conduct  that  the  person  adopts.  Some  have  a 
quiet  dignity  that  girds  them  about  as  the  hoop  makes  the  barrel  strong,  but 
makes  no  parade  about  it,  and  the  person  will  go  forward  steadily  and  self-as¬ 
sured,  and  nbt  appear  to  the  common  observer  to  be  proud.  In  this  case  we  see 
a  high  head,  the  region  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  being  large,  and  the  organ 
also  of  Veneration,  which  gives  politeness  and  respect,  being  strong,  he  would 
mingle  deference  for  others  with  dignified  self-reliance.  His  face  is  built  on 
the  model  of  dignity,  stability  and  resolution.  How  calm  and  steadjr  the  eye, 
and  the  nose  and  chin  evince  strength  without  pugnacity.  The  faculty  of  Human 
Nature  is  strong,  hence  he  read  men  like  a  book,  and  therefore  knew  who  deserved 
special  respect,  and  how  to  use  his  dignity  and  strength  of  character  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Born  in  1817,  and  dying  in  1883,  his  life  covered  a  span  of  sixty  well-spent 
years.  His  biographer  says :  “  What  he  did  he  must  do  with  dignity  and  in  a 
quiet,  reserved  manner,  ^  This  dignity  caused  some  people  to  question  his  ability, 
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would  have  a  real  pride  in  not  being-  showy  in  appearance  and 
dress  ;  his  pride  consisting-,  of  course,  in  the  feeling;  that  he  is  not 
a  servant  of  public  sentiment,  and  it  greatly  gratifies  his  Self¬ 
esteem  to  feel  that  he  is  above  public  opinion. 

A  man  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  Self-esteem  inclines  to  dig¬ 
nify  the  work  or  calling  which  he  follows  ;  he  calls  work  by  its 
right  name,  he  does  not  nibble  and  mince  and  call  it  a  “situation,  ” 
or  a  “position  ”  but  he  speaks  of  work  in  the  bank  or  store.  Wo 
have  seen  many  a  clergyman,  and  many  a  man  of  wealth,  who 
would  take  his  own  valise  in  hand  at  the  railway  station  and  walk 
to  his  home,  while  a  man  with  one  half  his  Self-esteem  and  twice 
as  much  Appro bativeness  would  order  a  carriage  and  drive  home 
in  style,  meeting  on  the  way  persons  to  whom  he  might  owe 
money  that  he  could  not  pay,  who  would  see  him  dash  by  in  a 
hired  carriage  and  would  blame  him  for  his  vanity,  and  lack  of 
dignity  to  do  as  his  circumstances  required. 

In  the  training  and  education  of  the  young  it  is  important  that 
this  element  of  character  should  be  cherished  and  encouraged  and 
properly  directed.  Some  people  think  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
mortify  every  element  of  ambition  and  to  put  on  humility.  We 
may  remember,  with  thankfulness,  that  every  faculty  is  given  by 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  be  properly  cherished,  and  cultured,  and  used. 
It  is  the  excessive  development  and  absurd  activity  of  a  faculty 
which  calls  for  regret  and  reprehension  ;  therefore  we  should 
never  degrade  or  underrate  a  child  who  has  a  fair  development 
of  this  ;  if  it  be  weak  in  him,  it  should  on  the  contrary  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  encouraged  by  an  address  directed  to  his  honor  and 
manliness  ;  he  should  be  taught  early  in  life  that  some  actions 
are  in  their  very  nature  low  and  mean,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided 
as  beneath  the  proper  dignity  of  human  character,  and  thus  he 
will  be  led  to  despise  and  avoid  them.  We  have  heard  mothers 
call  their  children  debasing  names,  such  as  simpleton,  loon, 
scamp,  or  villain  ;  this  may  serve  to  irritate  and  annoy  the  child 
and  deprave  his  disposition  ;  this  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lower 
him  in  his  own  self-respect,  and  is  just  the  way  to  induce  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  that  which  is  undesirable,  by  telling  them  that  they 
are  so. 

The  tendency  to  boast  and  brag  does  not  originate  in  Self¬ 
esteem  ;  Approbativeness  and  Combativeness  lead  one  to  praise 

but  a  near  and  close  contact  with  him  soon  dispelled  this  idea,  for  although  one 
of  the  most  dignified  of  men,  he  was  not  cold  or  indifferent,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
ceechngly  affable  and  kind,  and  not  only  kind,  but  thoughtful  and  able.'” 
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himself  for  what  is  his  and  what  he  does,  but  generally  this  mani¬ 
festation  is  erroneously  attributed  by  people  to  the  faculty  of  Self¬ 
esteem,  while  in  fact  Self-esteem  gives  rather  a  haughty,  digni¬ 
fied,  imperious  disposition,  especially  when  it  is  stronger  than 
most  of  the  other  faculties  in  the  same  character.  We  should 
remember  that  if  we  dislike  a  haughty,  supercilious  character, 
we  are  equally  inclined  to  dislike  one  who  is  undignified,  vain,  or 
too  submissive,  and  craven  in  spirit. 


Fig.  11.  P.  M.  Arthur,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers.  In  this  head  and  face  are  seen  strength,  sound  sense  and  dignity.  See 
how  the  head  is  elevated  above  and  backward  of  the  ears,  indicating  self-reliance 
steadfastness  and  integrity  ;  also  the  breadth  and  fullness  above  the  ears,  show! 
ing  courage  and  force  of  character.  These  are  traits  required  by  a  locomotive 
engineer,  who  is  king  of  the  train,  and  director  of  the  destiny  of  hundreds  of 
passengers.  Let  his  head  and  face  be  a  pattern  for  the  selection  of  engineers. 

The  training  and  cultivation  of  Self-esteem  is  a  matter  of 
moment  to  parents  and  to  children,  to  teachers  and  pupils  ;  if 
this  faculty  be  too  weak  to  carry  him  straight  and  strong  through 
the  persuasions  of  the  social  and  popular  phases  of  influence, 
the  child  should  be  induced  to  abandon  or  avoid  that  which  is 
wrong  by  arousing  his  Self-esteem  to  look  upon  undesirable 
transactions  as  debasing,  undignified  and  mean ;  and  then, 
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though  his  friends  and  the  world  may  not  see  his  conduct  or 
know  anything  about  his  transactions,  he  will  seek  to  avoid  that 
which  is  improper  or  wrong  in  itself,  and  for  his  own  sake,  escape 
the  criticism  and  rebuke  of  public  disgrace  ;  most  persons  on  the 
contrary  in  the  training  of  children  are  inclined  to  address  Appro- 
bati  veil  ess  rather  than  Self-esteem,  partly  perhaps  because  their 
own  Approbativeness  is  large  and  more  influential  and  more 
easily  used  to  influence  the  child,  therefore  they  impress  upon 
the  child’s  mind  the  idea  that  wrong-doing  will  be  unpopular  ; 
“What  the  people  will  say,”  or  that  this  or  that  will  be  shameful, 
not  that  certain  acts  and  dispositions  are  essentially  mean  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  him  or  any  other  human  being,  whether  the  world 
knows  it  or  does  not  know  it.  For  the  sake  of  catering  to  popu¬ 
larity,  thousands  of  people  exercise  their  policy /their  prudence, 
and  their  sense  of  reputation,  and  they  live  a  kind  of  hypocritical 
character,  whereas  if  they  could  have  their  Self-esteem  properly 
trained,  their  virtues  could  be  made  strong  when  the  sense  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  honor  can  be  trained  in  combination  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience. 

There  is  in  the  world  altogether  too  little  of  dignity  and  honora¬ 
ble  self-reliance,  too  little  independence  of  public  sentiment  in  re¬ 
lation  to  that  which  is  not  right  or  honorable.  Boys  have  a 
wonderful  desire  to  do  like  older  ones,  they  think  it  is  reputable  or 
praiseworthy,  or  rather  they  avoid  the  shame  of  being  singular 
by  taking  uj)  the  habits  of  their  seniors,  hence  they  learn  to  smoke 
and  drink,  and  go  into  questionable  company,  because  those  who 
are  older  and  more  experienced,  or  have  more  culture,  wealth, 
and  influence  than  themselves  do  these  things,  thus  they  blindly 
follow  the  dictates  of  Approbativeness  ;  on  the  contrary  when 
Self  esteem  is  large  and  a  man  is  self-centered  on  his  own  sense 
of  right,  he  is  not  half  so  likely  to  follow  the  habits  of  dissipated 
people  as  he  would  be  if  his  Self-esteem  were  small  and  Appro¬ 
bativeness  large. 

In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Self-esteem  we  are  sometimes 
confronted  by  the  argument  that  humility  is  a  great  virtue,  and 
that  dignity  and  pride  spring  from  perverted  human  nature. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  great  Teacher  recognizing  that 
men  have  the  constitutional  tendency  to  care  for  and  love  them¬ 
selves  has  said,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  therefore  we 
should  love  others  as  we  do  ourselves,  and  no  better.  If  we  look 
out  into  the  community  and  study  the  actions  of  men,  we  can 
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readily  distinguish  what  faculty  is  most  predominant ;  if  we  are 
looking  for  Self-esteem  we  watch  to  see  if  the  man  carries  himself 
with  his  head  erect  ;  whether  he  draws  in  his  chin  and  throws 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  crown,  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
that  his  Self-esteem  is  not  wanting  ;  but  where  the  head  is  carried 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  where  it  goes  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  has  no  fixed  poise,  wo  may  infer  that 
Self-esteem  and  Firmness  at  least  are  not  influential.  If  a  man 
is  to  meet  strangers  and  do  business  with  them,  he  is  anxious  to 
know  how  to  transact  business  with  every  sort  of  man.  Suppose 
he  is  a  commercial  traveler,  he  finds  out,  if  he  can,  whom  he  is 
to  meet  in  that  house  to  consult  about  the  business  he  has  come 
to  transact ;  if  he  sees  a  man  with  his  head  lopped  a  little  to  one 
side  or  drooping  forward  he  may  know  that  Self-esteem  is  not  a 
ruling  trait,  but  if  he  sees  the  man’s  head  drawn  up  straight,  as 
if  he  had  a  long,  strong  backbone  and  was  the  master  of  his  own 
affairs  and  felt  himself  to  be  the  center,  he  will  not  approach  such 
a  man  with  a  free  and  easy  familiarity,  for  that  will  be  precisely 
the  way  to  drive  this  man  from  him  or  to  build  a  wall  of  partition 
between  them.  The  way  to  approach  such  a  man  is  to  stop  at  a 
little  distance  and  respectfully  bow  the  head,  and  not  act  as  if  he 
had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  establishment,  the  owner  and 
all ;  a  man  of  dignity  thus  feels  as  if  he  should  be  considered,  if 
not  conciliated,  and  if  the  stranger  appears  modest  it  does  concili¬ 
ate  him  ;  he  does  not  come  in  with  bristling  Self-esteem  to  oppose 
regnant  Self-esteem,  and  the  man  modestly  states  his  business  and 
does  it  in  a  low,  uncommanding  voice,  and  the  proud  man  bends  to 
listen  and  to  look,  and  having  been  treated  with  respect  his  Self¬ 
esteem  is  gratified,  and  then  he  may  be  as  intelligent,  benevolent, 
and  friendly  as  could  be  desired,  and  so  much  being  done  the 
proud  man  is  as  mellow  as  anybody.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stranger  meets  a  man  whose  Self-esteem  is,  evidently  small,  he 
can  suggest  and  advise,  can  assume  to  offer  urgent  persuasion, 
and  the  man  will  not  feel  insulted,  but  perhaps  thankful  for  the 
aid  and  advice  he  is  getting.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Self¬ 
esteem  is  never  conciliated  or  overcome  by  towering,  predomi¬ 
nant,  counteracting  Self-esteem  in  another  ;  it  is  “  Greek  meeting 
Greek  and  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.’’  We  have  found  that  tli© 
proud,  lordly  men  are  sometimes  more  easily  managed  than  those 
who  lack  that  faculty,  because  if  a  man  is  wise  enough  to  address 
himself  to  dignity  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disgust  it,  but  rather 
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to  make  the  man  happy  in  the  fact  that  his  Self-esteem  has  been 
pleasantly  recognized,  he  then,  in  his  supreme  dignity  likes  to 
confer  a  favor  on  the  man  who  wishes  to  borrow  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  or  do  a  hundred  dollar’s  worth  of  trading. 


Fig.  12.  Robert  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This 
man  is  known  for  self-reliance,  Firmness,  force,  and  practical  talent.  He  in¬ 
herited  business  talent  and  the  power  to  govern,  and  was  early  made  master  of 
large  affairs,  and  at  forty  occupies  a  place  which  a  man  of  sixty  years  is  proud 
to  reach.  Look  at  the  high  crown  and  width  of  head  above  the  ears. 

Most  persons  are  not  foolish  enough  to  coerce  a  person  who  is 
quarrelsome  and  inclined  to  be  opposed  to  propositions.  Persua¬ 
sion  is  better  with  some  people  than  force,  and  nothing  is  more 
pregnant  of  good  in  the  treatment  of  dignified  people  than  at  once 
and  cordially  to  recognize  whatever  just  claims  they  may  have  to 
dignity  and  high  standing,  and  that  being  done,  there  are  other 
faculties  that  come  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  perhaps  known  to  nearly 
everybody  that  high-toned  people,  who  have  rank,  wealth,  power 
and  influence  are  often  the  most  gentle  and  polite  people  in  the 
world,  full  of  good  feeling,  obliging  and  ready  to  do  anything 
that  is  reasonable  if  they  are  treated  with  consideration  and 
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respect  and  not  in  an  arrogant,  dictatorial  and  coercive  manner. 
If  for  instance  a  man  wanted  a  sum  of  money  and  he  had  not  the 
highest  order  of  financial  credit,  and  if  he  were  to  go  to  a  dignified, 
proud  man  and  say  “  Sir,  I  have  come  to  you  to  ask  a  favor  which 
I  shall  not  be  offended  if  you  decline  to  grant,  but  shall  esteem  if 
a  very  great  favor  if  you  will  grant  it,  namely  to  borrow  a  hundred 
dollars  for  a  week,”  and  if  he  were  to  add  “  Now  if  you  decline  to 
let  me  have  it  on  any  reason  satisfactory  to  yourself  I  shall  not 
feel  that  you  have  done  wrong  by  me,  though  I  would  regret  the 
disappointment,  ’’  and  many  a  man  so  solicited  would  grant  the 
favor  because  the  solicitation  was  made  in  a  respectful  but  not  a 
cringing  way  ;  it  is  recognizing  his  right  to  decline  and  also  show¬ 
ing  that  gratitude  would  be  the  feeling  if  the  favor  were  granted. 

Where  Moderate  Self-Esteem  Pays. 

Sometimes  this  faculty  is  too  influential  for  some  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  if  a  man  wanted  to  keep  a  retail  grocery  store  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  have  a  moderate  share  of  Self-esteem  ;  people 
sometimes  come  in  a  hurry,  with  their  selfish  feelings  active, 
and  appear  as  though  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  talk 
sharply  and  offensively  to  the  keeper  of  the  store,  and  since  his 
work  is  laborious  and  has  relation  to  the  kitchen  rather  than  the 
parlor  and  the  library,  they  fancy  that  they  have  a  right  to 
talk  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  menial.  A  man  with  much  Self¬ 
esteem  is  not  likely  to  occupy  such  a  place ;  if  he  were  to  under¬ 
take  it  he  would  be  very  likely  to  talk  back  and  give  offense,  and 
the  person  would  leave  in  high  dudgeon  and  persuade  the  neigh¬ 
bors  to  avoid  him.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  men  who  are 
most  successful  in  the  grocery  business  are  Germans,  and  they  are 
proverbially  not  very  strongly  developed  in  Self-esteem,  conse¬ 
quently  their  pride  or  dignity  does  not  get  so  much  offended  as  to 
lead  them  to  retort  in  sharp  and  imperious  language  ;  they 
patiently  go  on  with  the  work  and  acquire  position  and  property  ; 
wThereas  an  Irishman  would  argue  the  case  sharply  and  perhaps 
give  offense,  and  a  typical  American  would  plainly  tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  he  did  not  stand  there  to  be  bullied  and  was  under  no 
special  obligation  to  the  party  in  question.  The  customer 
would  get  justice,  but  not  the  treatment  which  would  induce  a 
continuance  of  the  business  transactions  ;  the  patient  German 
would  get  the  customer,  and  yet  he  would  not  like  such  treat 
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ment  any  better  than  the  others,  but  not  haying*  so  much  Self¬ 
esteem  as  they,  he  would  not  bolt  and  repel  it  to  his  financial  loss> 
The  world  needs  a  great  deal  more  Self-esteem  than  it  has 
to-day,  if  the  faculty  could  be  increased  one  or  two  numbers  in 
the  scale  of  seven,  it  would  tend  to  make  thousands  of  people 
independent  enough  to  live  and  dress  more  in  accordance  with 
their  financial  ability  ;  it  would  induce  other  thousands  to  tell 
the  truth  squarely  and  not  put  on  false  pretenses,  or  live  a  false 
life.  We  sometimes  hear  an  Englishman  say,  when  prices  are 
named  to  him  that  he  does  not  feel  able  to  meet,  “  I  cannot  afford 
it he  tells  the  truth  and  goes  away  without  a  seared  conscience, 
while  hundreds  of  American  people  wTould  say  “  Oh  I  don’t  care 
for  that,”  or  “  I  will  come  in  again,”  and  perhaps  come. 


Fro.  13.  Phineas  C.  Lounsbury,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  This  is  a  grand 
head,  indicating  breadth  of  intellect,  business  talent,  integrity,  prudence,  self- 
respect  and  dignity.  How  massive  the  forehead,  how  broad  at  the  temples,  how 
elevated  at  the  crown  ! 

Self-Esteem  a  Moral  Aid. 

Self-esteem  is  an  element  in  moral  courage  ;  there  are  few  who 
have  the  dignified  courage  to  live  within  their  means  ;  there  is  a 
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constant  strain  on  the  part  of  tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning 
people  to  appear  to  be  able  to  have  more  than  they  can  afford  to 
pay  for  ;  they  live  in  houses  too  large,  too  nicely  furnished,  and 
they  put  on  and  keep  on  airs  of  show  and  wealth  that  they  can 
lll-afford  to  sustain,  and  they  make  slaves  of  themselves  for  life  ; 
whereas  if  they  had  Self-esteem  enough  they  would  say  “I  can’t 
alford  it ;  a  two -story  house  with  so  many  rooms  is  all  I  can 
properly  maintain  at  present,”  they  are  not  obliged  to  say  it  in 
words,  but  can  say  it  in  effect  and  let  their  actions  speak  in  the 
room  of  words. 

Hundreds  of  boys  in  thinking  of  a  trade  or  pursuit,  lack  the 
Self-esteem  to  take  a  position  that  they  can  honorably  fill,  but 
they  want  some  stylish  place,  something  that  has  a  popular  ring 
to  it ;  they  have  vanity  that  leads  them  to  try  to  do  something 
which  they  are  not  able  to  do,  or  to  seek  that  which  it  is  difficult 
to  get  to  do,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  which 
looks  like  menial  work  ;  when,  if  they  had  more  Self-esteem,  and 
could  stand  up  in  the  midst  of  a  business  and  lift  it  into  respecta¬ 
bility,  they  might  secure  success  with  its  rewards. 

Management  of  Those  Having  Self-Esteem. 

A  lady  asks  :  “  How  shall  I  manage  a  servant  who  is  largely 
endowed  with  Self-esteem  and  who  feels,  naturally,  too  proud 
and  independent  for  the  position  occupied  ?” 

If  such  a  person  is  obliged  to  be  a  servant,  or  a  subordinate,  as 
a  clerk  or  other  assistant,  Self-esteem  will  lead  to  a  rebellious 
state  of  mind  if  orders  are  given  in  a  mandatory  way.  A  lady 
friend  of  ours  had  a  man-servant  who  had  been  a  gentleman’s 
butler,  and,  having  charge  of  the  affairs  belonging  to  that  station, 
was  presumed  to  understand  and  perform  his  duties  without  in¬ 
struction,  and  he  brought  the  pride  of  his  former  position.  She 
understands  Phrenology  well  enough  to  know  what  faculties  to 
avoid,  and  what  to  encourage  in  bringing  about  obedience  pleas¬ 
antly,  and  to  avoid  offending  his  dignity,  she  adopted  the  plan  of 
asking  him  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  do  this,  or  to  have 
that  done,  and  he  would  drop  into  the  method  and  adopt  the  sug¬ 
gestion  without  hesitation.  He  was  not  very  intellecfbal  ;  his 
mind  was  narrow  and  unfruitful  and  it  was  a  God-send  to  him  to 
get  a  plan  of  action  outlined  ;  but  having  large  Firmness  and 
Self-esteem,  if  the  mistress  forgot  herself  and  commanded,  him  to 
io  anything,  he  would  feel  sour  and  pout  for  the  whole  day  and 
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perform  his  duties  with  an  ill-grace.  He  needed  the  place — she 
needed  the  service.  She  conciliated  his  pride,  by  avoiding  to 
command  him,  and  gave  the  directions  by  way  of  suggestions  ; 
then  he  could  work  happily,  pleasantly,  and  successfully.  Most 
people  would  have  commanded  him  as  they  would  any  othe~ 
person  in  a  like  position,  and  he  would  have  become  affronted, 
demanded  his  wages,  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  and  have 
considered  himself  shabbily  treated. 

True  he  had  more  dignity  than  wisdom,  but  he  was  capable  of 
being  useful  though  he  lacked  the  talent  to  obtain  and  fill  a  posi¬ 
tion  equal  to  his  pride  and  dignity.  Now  what  was  to  be  done 
but  to  treat  his  faculties  according  to  the  measure  of  their  de¬ 
velopment,  and  to  relate  him  to  his  duties  and  position  so  as  not 
to  offend  his  inordinate  self-respect.  Most  people  would  say  that 
he  felt  too  large  for  his  place,  few  would  have  had  the  wisdom 
or  the  patience  to  retain  him,  he  would  have  been  a  sufferer  and 
his  employer  not  a  gainer. 

Some  people  command  their  children  as  they  do  their  servants 
or  assistants  and  if  the  child  has  inherited  large  Self-esteem 
from  dignified  parents  who  are  inclined  to  lord  it  over  everything, 
he  needs  more  wisdom  and  grace  to  get  along  obediently  and 
nicely,  than  most  people  have.  “  Provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath,”  is  a  good  text  for  such  an  occasion,  and  nothing  provokes 
to  wrath  more  readily  than  offensive  domination  over  strongly- 
marked  selfhood. 

Mothers,  please  try  a  polite  request  on  your  proud  boy — one 
who  may  some  day  command  ships,  or  .armies,  or  hundreds  of 
helpers  in  business.  Try  to  keep  his  self-respect  unchallenged 
and  untarnished.  Many  a  turbulent  child,  if  called  a  “  big  boy” 
and  told  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  exceedingly  well,  will  do  his 
best  in  order  to  merit  the  appreciation.  A  mother  sometimes 
asks  a  boy,  why  he  does  not  do  what  the  servant  wishes,  and  he 
will  reply,  “  I  am  willing  to  do  it,  but  she  is  bossing  me  all  the 
time,  and  she  has  no  right  to  do  it.  ” 

If  a  person  wishes  to  transact  business  with  a  lordly  man,  or  a 
grand  dame,  he  will  find  it  easiest  to  be  deferential,  and  ask  as  a 
favor  that  which  he  might  laudably  demand  as  a  right,  and  it 
will  astonish  one  to  see  how  his  lordship  or  her  ladyship  will  bend 
in  compliance,  and  do  graciously,  wonderfully  generous  things. 

Many  people  will  say,  “  I  pay  my  hired  men,  I  will  not  coax 
them.  Men  owe  me  money  and  I  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  My 
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children  owe  obedience,  and  I  will  not  condescend  to  solicit  their 
conformity  to  my  requirements.”  Some  practice  accordingly, 
and  they  have  war  at  home  ;  servants  and  helpers  curse  them  and 
quit  them.  Proud  men,  with  whom  they  wish  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness,  show  them  the  door,  if  they  do  not  otherwise  hurry  their 
departure,  and  they  go  off  “  breathing  threatenings  and  slaugh¬ 
ter,”  and  thinking  themselves  cruelly  treated  everywhere.  Such 
people  bait  flies  with  vinegar,  their  fish-hook  with  chestnut-burrs, 
and  complain  of  their  luck. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  person  lacks  self-reliance  ;  is  too  modest 
and  wanting  in  power  to  assume  proper  responsibilities,  encour¬ 
agement  should  be  given.  A  boy  or  girl  should  be  permitted  to 
hold  the  reins  and  drive  while  riding  with  the  father  ;  should  be 
taught  how  to  turn  the  wagon,  how  to  turn  out  for  bad  places,  the 
father  being  ready  to  assist.  If  a  servant  thinks  she  can  not  do 
some  difficult  thing  in  the  laundry,  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  nice 
parts  of  cleaning  mirrors,  picture-frames  and  chandeliers  in  the 
parlor,  — if  afraid  of  handling  the  best  dishes,  or  doing  important 
things  connected  with  cooking,  encouragement  should  be  given 
by  the  wise  and  experienced  mistress.  She  can  show  how  to 
make  bread  and  biscuit,  and  how  to  roast  a  turkey,  doing  it  all  in 
the  presence  of  the  helper,  whether  it  be  daughter  or  servant,  and 
talking  encouragingly  as  to  the  how  and  why  of  every  process. 
The  next  time  let  the  assistant  manipulate  under  the  explanations 
and  the  directions  of  the  mistress,  and  the  next  time  let  the  novice 
do  it ,  the  mistress  remaining  silent  unless  she  needs  to  correct  any 
error  of  memory  or  manipulation.  The  fourth  time  the  mistress 
may  leave  the  kitchen  and  trust  to  the  learner,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  work  will  come  out  nearly  or  quite  right. 

The  writer’s  wife,  thanks  to  her  New  England  training,  knows 
how  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  under  the  home  roof,  and 
she  will  take  a  new  girl,  right  from  the  ship,  who  never  made  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  biscuit,  or  cooked  a  dinner  or  a  steak,  proba¬ 
bly  in  her  life,  she  will  put  her  through  the  process  just  sug¬ 
gested,  and  in  two  months’  time  as  good  bread  as  ever  graced  a 
table  will  generally  he  expected  and  produced  by  this  raw  recruit. 
It  is  wonderful  to  witness  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  mani¬ 
fested  in  these  achievements  by  the  girls  themselves.  One  such 
girl  said,  “  Now,  please  let  me  do  everything  about  the  dinner,”— 
and  it  was  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  ‘  ‘  and  not  come  to  look  after  me 
anything  till  the  bell  rings,  I  want  to  take  the  turkey  as  it 
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Cfeies  from  the  shop,  and  do  everything  that  the  dinner  requires.” 
Her  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  only  thing  that  the  mis¬ 
tress  thought  proper  to  do,  was  to  straighten  the  platters  and 
slightly  readjust  the  things  on  the  table, — everything  was  cooked 
to  a  turn.  When  a  girl  lives  with  us  six  or  seven  years,  or  until 
she  is  married,  the  neighbors  ask  how  in  the  world  we  get  such 
good  help.  They  think  it  must  be  because  Phrenology  helps  us 
to  select  it.  Phrenology  prevents  our  taking  those  who  would  be 
intractable  or  stupid,  and  especially  it  teaches  us  howto  train  and 
cultivate,  and  also  how  to  treat  the  persons  in  question  to  obtain 
easily  the  most  efficient  service  and  in  a  way  most  agreeable  to 
the  servant.  Nelson  Sizer. 
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MY  RIGHT  PLACE  IN  LIFE, 

AND  HOW  TO  FIND  IT. 

The  bee  and  the  beaver  are  eminent  examples  of  industry  and 
skill.  From  the  ant  to  the  elephant  everything  in  the  animal 
world  must  work  or  starve,  and  the  same  law  applies  to  human 
existence. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  human  life  where  the  external  condi¬ 
tions  facilitate  sustenance,  where  the  food  can  be  had  for  the 
picking,  and  the  climate  does  not  demand  clothing  or  warm 
houses,  existence  is  low  and  simple  ;  but  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  regions  of  the  earth,  where  human  power  and  intelligence 
need  to  be  most  highly  manifested  to  supply  the  wants  of  life,  the 
great  mass  of  people,  perhaps  ninety-five  in  a  hundred,  are  obliged 
to  earn  their  bread,  and  consequently,  the  question  “  In  what 
way  can  I  best  earn  my  living”  must  be  met  and  answered  wisely 
or  otherwise  by  the  majority  of  persons.  The  five  per  cent,  of 
the  human  race  that  may  be  living  upon  the  accumulated  earnings 
of  their  ancestors  may  leave  themselves  out  of  the  list  of  enquirers 
until,  by  careless  management,  their  children  shall  be  obliged  to 
join  the  throng  of  industrial  thinkers  and  workers,  and  in  due 
time  send  some  of  their  representatives  to  occupy  the  places  of 
those  who  are  rich  to-day,  only  to  send  their  children  by  finan¬ 
cial  evolution  back  again  to  the  sod. 

“BUSINESS,” 

Which  is  the  general  name  applied  to  the  channels  in  which 
men  struggle  for  success,  must  take  a  prominent  place  in  human 
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thought,  and  men  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  may  best  do 
in  order  to  secure  the  success  requisite  for  their  proper  support 
and  for  the  best  achievement  possible  in  life.  As  pursuits  are  of 
varied  character,  requiring  different  kinds  of  skill,  talent,  judg¬ 
ment,  facility  and  industry,  and  as  men  also  vary  as  to  capacity 
and  skill,  jitis  a  matter  of  high  importance’that  each  person  should 
find  the  pursuit  which  is  best  adapted  to  meet  his  talents  and 
characteristics.  It  will  appear  certain  that  if  men,  adapted  by 
talent  or  constitution  to  particular  lines  of  effort,  shall  be  placed 
where  the  duties  are  not  adapted  to  their  constitutional  qualities, 
failure  and  disappointment  will  be  the  result.  It  may  seem  a 
startling  statement  that  men  vary  as  much  in  their  skill  and  tal¬ 
ent  in  respect  to  different  pursuits  as  the  tools  of  a  trade  vary  in 
fashion  and  quality,  but  we  think  this  to  be  the  case.  The  car¬ 
penter  does  all  his  boring  with  bits  and  augers,  and  he  has  imple¬ 
ments  which  do  nothing  but  sawing  ;  others  which  are  used  for 
planing,  still  others  for  hammering,  while  others  manifest  screw- 
power.  It  is  amusing  to  see  a  carpenter,  who  knows  how  to  use 
every  tool  required,  try  to  do  a  piece  of  work  with  half  the  tools 
which  are  needed  ;  such  queer  shifts  and  changes  does  he  adopt. 
To  one  who  knows  how  to  study  human  character,  and  to  observe 
and  understand  the  qualities  requisite  for  different  pursuits,  the 
awkward  and  illy  adapted  efforts  which  some  people  make  to  se¬ 
cure  success  in  the  different  kinds  of  business,  awakens  in  him  a 
wonderful  interest  and  presents  a  problem  the  successful  solv¬ 
ing  of  which  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  must  chal¬ 
lenge  its  attention.  They  use  wrong  tools  awkwardly  and  badly 
to  do  their  work.  It  makes  one  think  of  a  man  trying  to  bore  a 
hole  with  a  screw  driver,  or  to  cut  off  a  board  by  boring  a  line  of 
auger  holes  across  it. 

If  every  boy  or  girl  could  be  introduced  to  the  line  of  industrial 
and  economic  effort  to  which  he  or  she  were,  on  the  whole,  best 
adapted,  it  would  double  the  prosperity  and  material  good  of  the 
next  generation  and  greatly  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  race, 
besides  abolishing  poverty  and  nearly  abolishing  crime.  As  the 
choice  of  a  pursuit  is  in  great  degree  the  foundation  of  a  man’s 
fortune  and  happiness  in  this  world,  any  aid  obtainable  in  regard 
to  the  right  use  of  one’s  faculties  in  the  right  direction  deserves  'and 
ought  to  command  thoughtful  attention.  If  one  wastes  his  sea 
son  of  apprenticeship,  the  boyhood  and  early  manhood  oi  ms 
time,  on  a  pursuit  to  which  he  is  not,  by  temperament  and  mental 
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development,  adapted,  and  does  not  find  it  out  until  he  has  wast¬ 
ed  years  of  precious  time,  it  must  be  a  damper  on  his  whole  life. 

The  Merchant.  Fig.  1. 

The  merchant  needs  an  active  mind  and 
practical  sense  to  relate  him  to  the  public, 
socially  and  intellectually.  A  man  who  is 
unsocial  and  can  not  talk  might  sell  cord- 
wood,  or  pig-iron,  or  salt,  or  possibly  white 
beans,  but  the  sphere  of  the  merchant  is  so 
varied  and  wide  that  it  calk  for  the  power 
to  understand  things  and  qualities,  the  tal¬ 
ent  for  construction  and  for  artistic  judg¬ 
ment,  fair  imagination  and  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  strong  social  feeling,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  financial  taste  and  ability  to 
manage  money  matters,  and  free  language 
for  the  explanation  of  the  details  of  his 
business  and  to  give  him  sociability.  This 
portrait  indicates  a  pleasant  disposition, 
and  most  of  the  qualities  which  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  merchant. 

Some  men  are  naturally  calculated  for  commercial  occupations ; 
they  are  financiers  by  nature,  but  others  are  so  constituted  that 
they  will  never  be  able  to  learn  business  management.  Some 
have  mechanical  talent,  and  are  adapted  to  manufacturing  some¬ 
thing  in  which  commerce  may  profitably  deal,  though  some  of 
these  are  too  proud  to  work  at  the  bench  and  attend  machinery. 
Some  have  the  desire  to  undertake  that  which  is  too  heavy  for  their 
strength,  and  some  have  tastes  for  nice  and  refined  business  while 
their  health  would  suffer  if  they  were  to  be  confined  to  it.  The 
great  thing  is  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who  are  willing  to  do  that  which 
ihey  are  really  best  adapted  to  perform,  and  who  are  sensible 
enough  to  know  it  is  the  honest  and  sure  way  to  success.  One 
of  the  great  mistakes  of  young  men  is  that  too  often  they  have 
a  pattern  too  large  for  their  cloth,  they  attempt  larger  enterprises 
than  they  are  able  to  handle,  they  grasp  at  more  than  they  can  se¬ 
curely  hold,  and  thus  fail  of  such  success  as  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  them,  and  all  that  their  capacity  will  enable  them  to  achieve,. 

Young  men  want  to  jump  into  the  parlor  story  of  business. 
Being  ignorant  of  their  real  talents  and  capacities,  and  yet  fasci- 
nated  by  position  and  by  the  hope  of  large  ^eward,  they  want  to 
become  managers  of  business  before  they  ha^e  deserved  what  they 
seek  by  understanding  thoroughly  the  business  to  be  managed. 
The  world  laughs  at  the  cabin  boy  who  wants  to  be  captain  of  a 
ship  before  he  has  learned  to  furl  a  sail  or  how  to  steer  a  ship. 
Perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  young  men  aspire  to  take  a  position 
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at  the  start  which  requires  ten  years  of  experience  to  master.  It  is 
only  common  sense  that  all  men  who  desire  success  should  aim  to 
secure  the  best  results  which  their  talents,  constitution  and  char¬ 
acter  will  enable  them  to  obtain.  Of  course  we  admire  men  who 
carry  with  them  the  desire  to  do  something  manly  and  respecta- 
ble,  so  called,  but  since  many  good  men  are  not  adapted  tc 
achieve  a  high  position  in  a  pursuit  which  demands  a  certain 
kind  of  talent  in  which  they  are  deficient,  it  becomes  them  to  find 
out  what  they  can  do  best,  and  then  be  willing  to  follow  that  line 
of  doing. 

The  faculties  of  Approbativeness  and  Ideality  lead  young  men 
to  crave  positions  in  which  these  feelings  can  be  gratified.  They 
see  clerks  in  stores  neatly  dressed  and  attending  politely  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  cultivated  and  stylish— they  are  handling  goods, 
ornamental  elegant  and  artistic,  and  the  looker-on  yearns  for  the 
environment  of  that  business.  He  may  not,  however,  have  the 
requisite  taste  or  talent  to  understand  or  explain  the  articles  he 
sees  ;  he  may  not  have  the  natural  suavity  of  manner  to  fill  such 
a  place  acceptably. 

In  commerce,  business  is  classified.  The  green  grocer  and 
the  butcher  are  merchants,  as  are  those  who  sell  silks  and  jewelry 
or  other  decorative  articles,  and  different  characteristics  are  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  the  goods  and  the  customers  in  the  different 
branches  of  commerce.  One  man  is  energetic,  driving  and  forci¬ 
ble,  and  he  would  become  nervous  and  irritable  if  obliged  to  talk 
with  bated  breath  and  soothing  modulations  of  voice  as  required 
in  the  finer  lines  of  trade.  He  would  rather  be  in  the  lumber 
yard,  the  iron  works  or  the  market,  and  talk  of  tons  or  barrels  of 
material.  Others  are  placid,  patient  and  gentle  ;  they  lack  force 
and  earnestness,  but  they  may  have  taste  and  talent  and  worth, 
though  they  would  not  be  in  place  in  dealing  with  raw  material 
or  m  rough  articles.  Then  there  are  men  who  have  refinement  and 
yet  have  bravery,  courage  and  strength,  and  they  could  run  rail¬ 
roads  or  planing  machines,  or  could  build  houses  and  rejoice  all 
day  long  in  their  efforts  and  in  the  results.  Such  men  may  have 
a  library  and  enjoy  it,  and  pictures  if  they  can  be  afforded.  A 
man  of  culture  may  have  the  strength  to  enjoy  engineering,  navi¬ 
gation,  or  other  manly  pursuits.  Such  a  man  may  be  the  master  of 
potent  forces,  of  heavy  business  during  the  day  and  move  among 
cultivated  friends  in  the  evening  for  social  enjoyment.  A  man 
of  marked  physical  development  and  strength  with  adequate  brain 
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development  to  comprehend  knowledge  and  apply  it  with  vigor, 
force  and  skill  may  assume  a  commanding  position  in  any  field 
of  effort  where  strength  and  taste  and  talent  can  be  employed  as 
factors  of  success,  but  the  ninety  and  nine  men  in  every  hundred 
who  are  not  thus  bountifully  endowed  and  harmoniously  equipped 
to  be  excellent  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor,  must  try  to  find 
in  what  their  special  talents  can  be  best  employed  in  order  to 
win  the  success  which  human  life  requires  for  their  best  achieve¬ 
ment  and  happiness. 

One  man  has  a  brain  so  developed  that  he  could  master  any¬ 
thing,  but  his  health  and  bodily  power  may  not  warrant  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  certain  directions.  One  man  has  fine  talent  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  scholastic  learning,  but  a  pursuit  devoted  to  its  use  would 
swamp  his  bodily  health.  He  needs  something  that  will  bring 
him  into  connection  with  active,  out  of  door  life,  into  the  open  air  ; 
he  should  have  a  business  that  does  not  demand  the  closest  and 
most  continuous  thinking. 

If  a  person  could  listen  for  a  single  month  to  our  professional 
efforts  in  the  way  of  assisting  young  men  to  select  the  proper  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  if  people  could  hear  the  reports  which  some  who 
have  been  examined  make  to  us  in  after  years  of  the  results  of 
our  advice,  as  we  hear  them,  they  would  understand  that  tem¬ 
perament  and  phrenological  development  indicate  the  true  posi¬ 
tion  which  every  man  should  occupy.  Some  persons  understand 
enough  of  phrenology  and  physiology  and  of  their  own  mental 
organization  so  that  they  can  draw  lines  of  duty  and  of  privilege 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  can  choose  rightly  the  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  suited  to  them,  but  others  may  not  be  able  to  do  this.  Such 
a  fact  may  be  read  with  interest. 

A  handsome  man,  with  his  wife,  came  into  our  office,  since 
1880,  and  inquired  for  the  examiner.  He  said,  “I  have  come  in 
to  tell  you  something  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  Fifteen  years  ago 
I  graduated  from  Columbia  College  at  the  head  of  my  class.  I  had 
before  me  pictured  a  brilliant  career  in  the  law,  as  I  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  law  school.  In  passing  your  office  one  day  I 
dropped  in  to  see  what  you  would  say  as  to  my  best  pursuit.  You 
measured  my  head  and  it  was  nearly  twenty-four  inches  while  I 
weighed  something  like  130  pounds.  You  said  I  ought  to  weigh 
not  less  than  180  pounds  to  carry  that  head  vigorously,  and  that 
my  proper  pursuit,  all  things  considered,  was  that  of  an  architect 
or  builder,  which  would  take  me  into  the  open  air  and  would 
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relate  me  to  the  external  world  rather  than  to  confine  me  to  men 
tal  labor  in  following  a  professional  career  which  would  use  my 
brain  too  much  and  my  body  too  little.  Yon  told  me  I  would 
become  a  signal  failure  if  I  undertook  to  follow  a  professional 
pursuit  with  such  disproportionate  development  of  head  and 
body.  If  ever  a  young  man  was  knocked  in  the  head  and  utterly 
stultified,  I  was  that  man.  Such  an  utter  taking  down  from  the 
mount  of  hope  and  of  prospect  in  the  la  w  and  its  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments,  to  take  hold  of  the  study  of  timber  and  stone,  and  the 
building  of  houses,  was  crushing  indeed.  I  left  your  office  with 
a  down -cast  spirit,  and  dropped  into  a  friend’s  office  and  told  him 
what  the  Phrenologist  had  said  to  me.  He  lifted  both  hands 
and  said,  ‘John,  he  has  told  you  the  truth  ;  you  would  make  a 
splendid  architect.  Your  mathematical  education  would  greatly 
aid  you,  and  if  you  will  take  hold  with  me  I  will  teach  you  the 
business,  and  you  will  probably  secure  your  health  and  all  the 
property  you  need.’  In  less  than  a  week  I  was  working  at  it, 
and  I  may  say,  in  short,  I  have  been  in  California,  reside  there 
now,  and  am  considered  among  the  first  in  the  profession.  I  have 
become  a  builder  in  addition,  and  indirectly  an  operator  in  real- 
estate,  and  am  worth,  $— —  and  am  now  thirty-six  years  of 
age.” 

The  man  looked  as  if  he  felt  comfortable  ;  he  W’as  plump  and 
rosy  and  calm  ;  his  wife  wras  proud  of  him  and  he  evidently 
loved  her.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  step  in  and  report  how  I 
knocked  him  on  the  head,  but  that  I  had  also  ‘  ‘  knocked  him 
into  success,  excellent  health  and  probably  long  life  ;  ”  he  was 
turning  the  scales  at  more  than  180  pounds,  and  if  he  did  not 
owe  it  all  to  me  he  ‘  ‘  had  the  health  to  back  his  efforts,  he  owed 
it  to  the  circumstance  of  having  obtained  the  right  advice  in  the 
nick  of  time.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this  we  occasionally  meet  with  men  whom  we 
advise  to  drop  the  hammer,  the  saw  and  the  plane,  and  devote 
themselves  to  something  sedentary  and  artistical.  In  1846  I  wTas 
lecturing  in  Deep  River,  Conn.,  where  in  a  public  lecture  I  ex¬ 
amined  a  gentleman  whom  I  pronounced  to  be  an  artist  by 
nature,  after  which  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Dickinson  the 
successful  portrait  painter.  He  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day  in  his  handsome  home,  and  there  he  told  me  that  L.  N. 
Fowler  had  examined  his  head  ten  years  before,  and  told  him  the 
same  thing,  and  that  he,  being  a  carpenter  by  trade,  sold  his  tools 
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the  next  day  to  his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  in  partnership, 
against  the  strong  remonstrance  of  his  brother  who  told  him  he 
would  keep  his  tools  and  have  them  ready  for  him  when  his 
dreams  of  art  were  over.  “But,”  said  he,  “I  have  made 
the  dream  a  reality.  I  have  painted  five  of  the  Governors  of 
our  State  for  the  adornment  of  public  places,  and  have  many  of 
the  finest  people  in  the  State  for  my  patrons  and  friends.  I  have 
improved  myself  not  a  little  in  general  culture,  have  a  lovely 
wife  and  promising  children,  a  pleasant  home,  a  large  library  and 
a  welcome  place  in  excellent  society,  with  a  good  deal  more  prop¬ 
erty  than  my  brother,  though  I  thought  him  well  off  when  I  left 
him.  In  short,  I  have  been  successful,  and  owe  if  all  to  phre¬ 
nology,  and  always  acknowledge  it  with  pleasure  and  pride,  while 
never  failing  to  patronize  and  otherwise  aid  every  worthy  worker 
in  the  field  as  opportunity  offers.” 

In  1886  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age  brought  his  son  to  our 
office  for  a  consultation  as  to  what  he  ought  to  learn  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  I  advised  him  that  what  he  called  “  business  ”  would  not 
suit  the  boy  ;  that  he  was  better  adapted  to  education,  and  would 
probably  take  a  higher  place  in  a  pursuit  in  which  education 
would  be  a  necessary  factor  than  he  would  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
law  would  probably  be  the  bestline  of  effort  for  him.  The  gentleman 
remarked  that  such  seemed  to  be  the  boy’s  drift,  but  that  he  was 
trying  with  all  his  power  to  persuade  him  to  follow  his  own  busi¬ 
ness, — that  of  lumbering  and  preparing  lumber  for  builders’  uses. 
We  replied,  “you  will  never  make  a  lumber  man  of  this  boy.  If 
he  should  dutifully  stay  with  you  until  he  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  were  to  learn  all  the  details  of  the  business,  he  would 
still  sigh  for  scholarship,  and  probably  work  toward  it  after  he  is 
of  age.  You,  sir,  are  adapted  to  business,  but  the  boy,  resem¬ 
bling  as  he  does  his  mother,  inherits  from  her  scholarly  tendencies 
which  should  not  be  ignored.’’  The  father  sat  for  a  few  moments 
in  meditation,  and  as  if  disappointed  and  snubbed  in  his  hopes  in 
respect  to  the  boy,  and  then  he  broke  out,  saying  : — “Some  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  I  started  from  my  home  up  town  in  New  York,  to 
go  to  Fulton  Market  with  the  view  to  completing  the  purchase 
of  a  market-stand — about  seven  feet  by  nine,  in  extent.  I  had 
amassed  the  large  sum,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me,  of  $ - -  to  con¬ 

summate  the  bargain,  and  so  to  stand  up  manfully,  settled  in  busi¬ 
ness  perhaps  for  life.  As  I  was  passing  your  front  window  some¬ 
thing  there  attracted  my  notice,  and  a  thought  as  foreign  t<? 
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me  as  Egypt  came  into  my  head,  I  walked  in,  took  my  seat 
and  asked  for  a  critical  judgment  of  my  best  talents  for  business. 
The  substance  of  your  advice  was  this:  ‘  Go  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  lumber.  You  are  ingenious,  you  could 
use  machines  successfully,  you  have  practical  talent,  and  would 
be  a  good  inspector;  you  have  energy  and  force  of  character  and 
would  enjoy  driving  the  work.  You  have  Firmness  and  Self-es¬ 
teem,  and  could  master  men  and  affairs.  You  have  ambition  and 
imagination,  and  you  would  enjoy  the  largeness  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  business;  the  roar  and  crash  of  saws  and  planers  would 
be  music  to  you, — you  would  take  pleasure  in  seeing  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  tall  chimney  with  its  tongue  of  flame  and  its  black, 
gushing  breath;  you  would  have  this  feeling,  “  That  means  me.” 
Besides,  you  have  financial  and  commercial  talent  and  would  be  a 
good  salesman.  You  are  strong  in  your  friendship  and  would  be 
popular  and  influential  among  the  men  with  whom  you  may  be 
brought  in  contact.  ’  I  thought  of  the  pie-stand,  and  I  stood  in 
front  of  your  office  for  ten  minutes  studying  whether  I  should 
go  on  and  complete  the  purchase  and  so  be  a  merchant  in  pies,  or 
take  your  advice.  I  finally  turned  on  my  heel  for  home,  keeping 
my  money  and  increasing  my  distance  every  step  between  Fulton 
Market  and  my  future.  I  need  not  say  how  I  commenced,  but 
simply  that  I  commenced  small.  I  became  a  kind  of  agent  for 
a  large  dealer,  finally  worked  into  the  business  myself  in  a  small 
way,  and  now  employ  three  hundred  hands  manufacturing  every 
thing  from  lumber  that  a  builder  needs  to  put  into  a  house,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  you  to  find  a  larger  establishment  of  its 
kind  between  New  York  and  Chicago, ’’—and  lowering  his  voice, 
which  I  fancied  had  a  tremulous  gratitude  in  it,  he  approached 

my  ear  and  said,  “I  am  worth  $ - and  you  set  the  switch 

which  turned  me  in  this  direction.” 

My  reply  was,  “  Educate  your  boy  in  literature  and  the  law,— 
give  him  all  that  Columbia  College  can  impart;  pay  his  bills, 
have  him  sleep  under  your  roof  every  night  until  he  has  gradu¬ 
ated,  and  fifteen  years  hence  he  may  express  his  thanks  for  being 
put  on  the  right  track  as  you  now  do  in  your  own  case.” 

A  few  days  before  this  writing,  a  boy  some  seventeen  years  old 
was  under  my  hands,  and  I  advised  him  to  enter  upon  the  lum¬ 
ber  business;  and,  to  back  up  the  advice,  I  told  the  story  as 
above  related,  and,  it  being  a  private  interview,  mentioned  the 
'tiame  of  the  man.  The  boy  turned  up  his  eyes  with  a  Queer  ex- 
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pressw  a  and  said,  “  I  am  already  in  the  lumber  business  ;  as  you 
said,  I  am  fond  of  machinery  and  happy  in  its  use.”  He  was 
learning  the  business  in  the  establishment  of  the  man  to  whom  I 
referred,  and  he  quietly  remarked  that  the  establishment  was  con 
sidered  worth  a  million  dollars. 

TEMPERAMENT  OR  BODILY  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 

BUSINESS. 

Constitution,  or  temperament,  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  adaptation  of  persons  to  a  pursuit.  One  who  has  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  Mental  temperament  with  a  large,  active  brain — who 
is  slight  and  delicate  and  sensitive  in  structure,  would  be  utterly 
out  of  place  in  the  lumber  yard  or  in  the  grocery  business,  or  in 
any  other  line  of  trade  in  which  muscular  strength  and  hardi¬ 
hood  are  constantly  required.  A  person  with  the  Motive  tem¬ 
perament,  which  is  marked  by  strong  bones  and  muscles,  dark, 
strong  hair  and  general  firmness  of  flesh  and  strength  of  consti¬ 
tution  may  enter  upon  a  laborious  avocation  which  requires  en¬ 
durance,  hardihood  and  power.  Such  a  person  naturally  seeks 
for  something  which  requires  more  strength  than  grace  or  rapid¬ 
ity  of  action,  while  the  Vital  temperament  is  distinguished  for 
plumpness  of  figure,  freshness  of  complexion,  light  or  sandy  hair, 
light  or  blue  eyes,  good  digestion,  abundant  blood  making  power, 
free  circulation  and  ample  warmth  of  constitution.  Suppose 
three  boys  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  mental  traits,  or  constitu¬ 
tional  talents,  yet  with  these  temperamental  differences,  how  dif- 
erent  would  be  their  ability  and  taste  in  regard  to  occupations  ! 

Suppose  a  family  of  boys  in  which  these  temperaments  might 
be  manifested  in  strongly  contrasting  degrees  ;  one  taking  after 
one  parent,  another  after  the  other  parent  and  a  third  seeming  to 
have  inherited  from  both  parents  with  a  strongly  marked  addi¬ 
tion  of  force  in  consequence  of  the  combination.  Suppose  the 
family  to  be  without  means  or  influential  acquaintance,  the  boys 
when  old  enough  to  work  are  obliged  to  accept  the  first  thing  that 
may  offer,  and  the  sensitive,  nervous  boy  being  the  elder,  some 
thing  for  him  to  do  must  be  found  first.  In  the  little  village  there 
are  few  openings,  but  the  neighboring  blacksmith  can  take  him 
and  teach  him  the  trade.  Faithful  to  duty  the  boy  struggles 
through  it,  but  when  he  reaches  majority  he  resolves  never  to 
follow  blacksmithing,  and  tries  to  pick  up  something  to  do  in  a 
lighter  field  of  effort. 
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The  next  brother,  as  he  becomes  old  enough  to  begin  to  work, 
must  be  provided  for,  and  being  endowed  with  what  is  called 
the  Vital  and  Motive  temperaments,  which  give  plumpness, 
and  solidity  and  strength,  he  finds  nothing  open  for  him  but  to 
sit  on  the  tailor’s  bench  and  learn  that  business.  He  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  strength  and  activity,  and  wishes  for  something  harder 
and  more  active,  and  as  a  choice  between  the  two,  blacksmithing 
would  have  suited  his  taste  better.  During  his  apprenticeship  he 
sighs  for  more  liberty,  and  opportunity  for  energetic  action,  and 
he  resolves  that  when  he  shall  be  free  he  will  be  free  indeed; — he 
will  drop  the  tailor’s  trade  and  will  try  something  else,  and  he  also 
becomes,  measurably,  a  failure.  If  these  two  brothers  could  have 
changed  places — if  each  could  have  taken  the  other’s  trade  at 
the  start,  they  might  have  become  pillars  in  the  society  in  which 
they  moved,  and  might  have  been  successful  in  the  acquisition  of 
property  and  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  happy  and  vigorous 
families. 

The  third  boy  has  the  Mental  and  Vital  temperaments,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  books,  and  manages  by  teaching  and  in  other  ways,  to 
get  a  good  education,  arid  being  in  a  proper  vocation,  his  life  is  a 
success.  His  family  and  friends  look  up  to  and  honor  him  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life  which  he  is  able  to  adopt  and  to  fill.  His 
two  brothers,  wrongly  placed,  remain  poor  and  lack  power  and 
influence. 

A  person  in  whom  the  Motive  temperament  strongly  predomi¬ 
nates,  especially  if  he  have  good  Constructiveness,  will  naturally 
incline  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  hardware,  or  other  metallic  pro¬ 
ductions,  or  engage  as  a  hardware  merchant.  He  likes  things 
that  are  hard,  enduring  and  strong,  and  he  does  not  want  to 
handle  soft  things  such  as  satins  and  silks  or  things  of  a  fancy  type, 
though  with  iron,  steel,  metals,  and  things  enduring  and  solid,  he 
would  sympathize,  as  a  good  cook  would  sympathize  with  good  liv¬ 
ing  through  active  Alimentiveness,  or  as  a  music  dealer  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  music,  or  as  an  artistic  man  enjoys  considering  and 
dealing  in  works  of  art. 

A  FIT  PARTNERSHIP. 

We  remember  a  man  in  New  York  who  had  a  temperament 
adapting  him  to  things  solid  and  enduring.  He  had  also 
strong  reflective  intellect  and  the  philosophic  type  of  thought;  his 
forehead  was  large  in  the  upper  part,  and  therefore  he  was  in- 
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dined  to  reason,  reflect  and  theorize,  but  not  being  so  strongly  de* 
Yeloped  in  the  perceptive  organs  located  across  the  brows,  he  was 
not  so  ready  and  practical  in  his  thoughts  and  actions  as  he 
should  have  been.  He  came  a  stranger  to  our  office,  and  I  wrote 
out  his  character  in  full,  telling  him  he  ought  to  deal  in  solid 
things  such  as  metals,  or  in  that  which  is  made  from  metals  such 
as  hardware,  but  we  told  him  that,  with  such  a  head  as  his,  he 
would  need  a  partner  who  had  a  different  type  of  temperament 
and  mental  development — one  who  had  a  blue  eye,  sandy  hair,  a 
florid  complexion,  a  retreating  forehead,  more  practical  judg¬ 
ment  than  theoretical  talent,  and  one  who  was  fond  of  active, 
wide-awake  work,  to  supplement  his  philosophic  mind  and  moder¬ 
ate  mode  of  action. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  man  came  in  having  very  much 
such  a  complexion  and  style  of  head  as  I  had  described  and  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  dark  complexioned,  square  headed  man  in  the 
morning  as  the  one  to  be  his  proper  partner.  While  I  was  dictating 
to  the  reporter  and  describing  him  as  a  man  adapted  to  fill  orders 
and  to  push  work,  to  knock  about  and  see  to  affairs,  and  attend 
to  details  instead  of  planning  and  theorizing  and  thinking,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  describe  the  kind  of  man  that  he  ought  to  have 
as  an  associate  or  partner,  namely, — a  man  with  a  dark  complex¬ 
ion,  with  a  full,  massive  forehead  in  the  upper  part;  broad  in  the 
temples,  high  in  the  crown,  as  such  a  man  could  study  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  think  and  plan  what  course  of  business  it  was  best  to 
adopt  while  he  could  look  after  the  practical  matters.  We  then 
told  him  that  we  had  a  man  under  our  hands  that  very  morning 
who  would  make  the  right  kind  of  partner  for  him,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  our  record  book  we  mentioned  the  name  of  the  man  and 
also  his  business;  namely,  dealing  in  metals,  and  asked  him  if  he 
belonged  in  the  city;  when  he  said  he  did,  we  asked  him  if  he 
happened  to  know  this  man,  and  he  made  some  answer  which  led 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  seen  him  but  was  not  intimate  with  him, 
as  he  said  he  had  seen  very  much  such  a  looking  man  standing 
in  the  door  of  a  store  on  William  street;  however,  when  we  got 
entirely  through  with  the  examination,  he  said  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  we  had  referred  was  his  partner  in  business  and 
had  sent  him  up  to  see  what  would  be  said  of  himself.  From  that 
day  to  his  death  the  dark  complexioned  man  was  a  fast  friend  of 
ours,  and  sent  nearly  everybody,  whom  he  wished  to  employ,  to 
us  for  our  opinion  respecting  his  power  and  peculiarities. 
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In  regard  to  the  hardware  business  we  may  say  that  those  who 
follow  it  may  have  a  deficiency  in  some  faculties  which  may 
be  required  in  the  decorative,  toy,  and  fancy  lines  of  the  trade. 

Men  of  the  Motive  temperament  are  likely  to  have  much  firm¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  constitution  and  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  the 
handling  of  things  that  are  strong  and  enduring  and  that  do  not 
get  out  of  fashion.  A  man  who  deals  in  millinery  and  fancy 
goods  is  obliged  to  adapt  himself  to  rapid  and  frequent 
changes  of  fashion,  and  if  he  be  endowed  with  a  solid,  strong  and 
enduring  organization  he  does  not  take  kindly  to  such  changes.  In 
hardware,  fashions  change  but  little,  so  that  one  can  buy  a  stock 
of  goods  and  know  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of  it  will  be  sold 
sometime,  and  perhaps  not  a  thing  will  get  out  of  fashion  though 
it  may  not  be  sold  for  five  years. 

A  man  wants  a  great  deal  of  faith,  hope  and  enthusiasm  to  deal 
in  perishable  articles  such  as  fruits,  or  fashionable  goods  which 
remain  in  favor  but  for  a  single  season.  In  hardware,  however, 
a  man  need  not  have  much  Hope,  or  a  great  deal  of  faith.  What 
he  wants  is  harmonious,  sound  sense,  and  good  mechanical  talent, 
because  he  deals  in  tools  and  implements  and  apparatus  which 
mechanics  work  with,  and  if  he  has  mechanical  judgment  he  can 
talk  intelligently  with  mechanical  men  about  their  necessities,  and 
can  serve  them  to  better  purpose.  Of  the  permanent  nature  of 
the  hardware  business  we  may  here  mention  an  illustrative 
fact. 

A  hardware  merchant  in  New  York  had  been  in  a  store  from 
the  day  it  was  finished  twenty-eight  years  before,  and  the  floor  and 
the  counters  had  become  so  worn  that  he  desired  to  replace  them. 
When  the  counter  was  removed  he  found  under  it  a  barrel  of  nails 
which  was  the  first  ever  put  in  when  the  store  was  opened,  the 
floor  under  it  being  bright  and  new  as  when  put  down  so  many 
years  ago.  It  occurred  to  the  merchant  to  open  the  cask  and 
see  how  such  old  nails  looked,  and,  behold, — they  were  as  bright 
looking  as  new,  and  fresh  and  fashionable  as  if  they  had  been 
put  in  yesterday  ;  the  fashion  in  nails  had  not  changed,  and 
the  best  carpenter  in  New  York  would  not  have  known  that  they 
were  not  directly  from  the  mill. 

Another  valuable  fact  in  regard  to  the  hardware  trade  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  temptation  for  a  man  to  avoid  the 
truth  or  to  stretch  it.  In  that  business  the  prices  are  uniform 
and  the  truth  will  serve  a  person  perhaps  as  awell  as  an  equivo- 
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cation  would.  Customers  who  buy  hardware  generally  know 
what  they  want  and  do  not  shop  around  to  test  the  market. 
They  know  that  they  want  something  to  produce  certain  results 
though  they  may  not  know  the  name  or  the  form  of  the  article, 
but  they  can  tell  the  dealer  what  they  need,  and,  between  them 
an  article  may  be  found  that  will  serve  the  purpose.  If  a  boy  is 
a  little  inclined  to  be  slippery  with  the  tongue  and  to  magnify 
the  truth,  the  hardware  business  will  be  likely  to  cure  him,  be¬ 
cause  such  practices  are  not  required  there,  and  perhaps  would 
not  pass  muster  if  attempted. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  those  of  the  em‘ 
ployed  may  seem  to  clash.  The  employer’s  interests  may  require 
muscular  service  without  much  regard  to  the  improvement  or 
well  being  of  the  person  employed.  The  latter,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  intellectual  capacity  in  combination  with  strength  of  mus¬ 
cle  and  hard-working  power  is  interested  to  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  his  higher  faculties  can  be  made,  at  no  distant 
time,  the  leading  factors  of  success,  with  the  working  power 
to  back  them  up.  In  a  large  hardware  house  a  strong  young 
man  might  be  required  as  a  shipping  clerk,  with  fair  in¬ 
telligence,  great  strength  and  willingness  to  use  it.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  might  want  him  for  the  latter  quality  principally,  but 
he  might  have,  in  addition  to  muscle,  both  superior  mechani¬ 
cal  skill  and  commercial  talents.  The  proprietor  would  want  to 
keep  him  at  the  drudgery  because  he  could  do  it  so  well,  but  really 
the  interest  of  the  young  man  demands  that  he  should  be  brought 
into  the  stock  and  in  conjunction  with  the  customers,  where  he 
would  have  to  estimate  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  devices,  and  the  principles  embodied  in  all 
the  interesting  machines  and  tools  and  apparatus  of  which  the 
hardware  stock  is  largely  composed.  He  is  well  adapted  to  talk 
with  inventors  and  mechanics  of  the  first  order,  and  can  do  it  in¬ 
telligently,  and  thereby  be  serviceable  and  successful  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  not  merely  be  confined  to  gathering  and  billing  of 
the  goods  and  to  the  packing  and  shipping  of  them. 

Another  young  man,  let  us  suppose,  has  a  light  and  delicate 
physical  structure,  and  therefore  is  not  adapted  to  heavy  work ; 
he  may  have  all  the  taste  and  skill  and  ingenuity  to  fill  the  intel¬ 
lectual  requirements  of  the  hardware  business — we  mean  dealing 
in  tools  and  apparatus  and  machinery  as  well  as  the  interesting 
and  delicate  appliances  for  nice  work.  Such  an  one  would  in- 
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stantly  be  put  into  the  sales  department,  and  would  become  a 
critic  of  the  articles  involving  nice  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
adaptation  and  improved  results. 

The  strong  man,  with  these  talents,  is  a  full  man,  and  he  is 
able  to  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  business  ;  the  other  is 
a  full  man  in  skill  tact  and  talent,  but  it  takes  two  men,  really, 
to  make  one,  for  he  is  endowed  with  but  half  of  the  qualifications 
to  fill  a  man’s  place  full.  The  strong  man  could  become  a  median  - 
ical  engineer  in  the  heaviest  department  and  could  stay  there  all 
his  life  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  He  is  also  capable  of  becoming  a 
superior  dealer  and  negotiator  between  manufacturers  and  the 
users  of  implements.  He  would  know  what  new  devices  were 
worthy  of  buying  and  trying  and  what  would  be  worthless  and 
ought  to  die  before  much  capital  has  been  invested  in  them. 

Men  half  made  up  bodily  and  mentally  must  necessarily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  duties  and  pursuits  to  which  their  half  powers 
assign  them.  This  will  be  made  plain  by  the  statement  that  in 
blacksmithing  the  light,  delicate  man  with  a  small  hammer  could 
forge  surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  make  fine  cutlery. 
He  has  strength  enough  for  that  and  he  has  the  skill  required, 
but  when  that  which  is  both  nice  and  heavy  is  to  be  forged  it  re¬ 
quires  a  man  with  equal  mechanical  and  intellectual  and  artistic 
skill  and  also  that  he  should  have  breadth  of  vital  and  muscular 
development,  and  the  physical  power  necessary  to  wield  the 
heavy  implements  incident  to  the  work.  A  surgeon  who  weighs 
only  100  pounds  might  have  the  strength  necessary  for  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  eye,  but  the  larger  and  capital  operations  in  wrhich 
manly  vigor  and  great  endurance  are  needed  require  that  a  man 
of  vital  and  muscular  power  should  wield  the  instruments  with 
all  the  skill  and  delicate  accuracy  which  the  work  of  the  other 
might  require.  In  short,  mentally  and  physically  each  man 
should  be  suited  to  the  work  he  adopts  just  as  the  race- horse  and 
the  cart-horse,  by  common  consent  and  common  sense  are  as 
signed  to  their  several  duties  by  their  fitness  for  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  them. 

The  strong  man  who  has  also  skill  and  refinement  can  do  light 
things  and  do  delicate  work,  and  he' can  besides  this  handle  heavy 
things  and  do  massive  'work  if  occasion  calls  for  such  service. 
Michael  Angelo  could  build  St.  Peters  with  its  massive  grandeur, 
and  could  also  pencil  a  fresco  or  chisel  a  statue  of  beauty  to  the 
finest  touch  of  ai  t. 
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If  men  had  capacities  which  covered  every  feeling  and  talent 
for  achievement  they  could  do  anything  and  do  it  well,  but  since 
most  men  are  but  partially  endowed,  one  phase  of  their  talent  and 
power  may  be  excellent,  and  in  that  direction  they  may  manifest 
genius  while  in  others  they  are  relatively  deficient  and  there¬ 
fore  would  be  failures  outside  of  their  specialty  to  which  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted  by  nature. 

The  Physician.  Fig-.  2. 

This  portrait  represents  a  man  of  good 
constitutional  health  with  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  vital  temperament,  and 
energy  and  endurance,  who  can  carry 
health  into  the  room  of  the  sick,  and 
cheerful,  social  enthusiasm  wherever 
people  are  depressed  and  need  encour¬ 
agement.  Language  is  large,  giving 
him  freedom  of  expression,  and  the 
power  to  entertain  people  and  to  make 
friends  readily.  We  see  here  large 
Constructiveness  as  a  basis  for  sur¬ 
gery,  and  Destructiveness  and  Com¬ 
bativeness  to  give  nerve  and  courage 
in  emergencies,  while  he  has  Secretive¬ 
ness  and  Caution  to  keep  a  judicious 
tongue  in  his  head  and  to  manifest 
watchful  prudence  in  behalf  of  his 
patients  and  of  the  public  health.  Nor 
should  a  man  be  in  the  profession  of 
medicine  without  enough  of  health, 
courage,  skill  and  ingenuity  to  be  a 
master  workman  in  his  line. 

The  choice  of  pursuits,  therefore,  to  be  wisely  made,  requires 
and  involves  careful  consideration  of  one’s  endowments,  or  lack 
of  endowment.  My  pocket  knife  has  an  edge  that  the  barber 
might  use,  but  it  has  only  cutting  edge,  and  it  were  folly  to 
threaten  a  giant  oak  with  such  an  implement, — the  oak  might 
well  laugh  at  it ;  but  imagine  three  pounds  of  iron  to  be  nicely 
fastened  to  the  back  of  my  knife-blade  together  with  a  hickory 
handle  like  an  ax  helve,  and  then  the  giant  tree,  which  before 
laughed  at  the  mere  cutting  edge,  will  bow  before  that  cutting 
edge  when  backed  up  by  adequate  momentum.  Some  pursuits 
require  momentum  as  well  as  cutting  edge,  some  pursuits  are 
to  be  prosecuted  with  merely  cutting  edge,  and  some  pursuits  can 
be  bruised  to  success,  as  by  the  head  of  the  ax  used  for  a  hammer. 

The  study  of  this  subject  may  seem  intricate  and  difficult,  and 
so  it  is,  but  we  have  to  learn  but  one  thing  at  a  time  in  it  as  in 
everything  else.  In  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  only  one 
step  need  be  taken  at  once  ;  in  printing  the  Bible  the  compositor 
takes  up  but  one  type  at  a  time  but  each  step  of  progress  is  com¬ 
plete  as  far  as  it  goes  and  secures  success  at  last. 
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AMUSING  INCIDENTS. 

I  am  sometimes  called  to  professional  duties  the  performance 
of  which  seems  a  marvel  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  work. 
The  relation  of  an  incident  will  illustrate  this  and  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  plain. 

For  many  years  the  writer  has  been  occasionally  invited  to  de¬ 
liver  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  choice  of  pursuits  before  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  different  business  colleges.  In  1882  he 
was  invited  to  give  such  a  lecture  before  the  students  of  Professor 
Packard’s  business  college  then  located  in  the  Methodist  Book 
House  at  805  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  now  at  the  corner  of  23d  street 
and  Fourth  avenue. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  several  students  were  invited  to 
come  forward  for  public  examination  as  to  their  natural  and 
proper  adaptations  to  pursuits. 

The  first  one  examined  was  described  as  having  very  strong 
financial  and  arithmetical  tendencies  ;  as  fond  of  accounts,  very 
fond  of  money,  and  a  good  talker.  He  was  told  that  he  should 
become  a  bank  cashier,  and  the  shout  which  the  announcement 
called  out  from  the  three  hundred  students  made  the  matter  inter¬ 
esting.  He  was  told  he  would  like  to  count  money,  pile  it  up, 
nurse  it,  think  of  it,  and  would  like  to  keep  the  cashbook,  balance 
the  accounts,  deposit  the  money,  receive  it  and  pay  it  out.  I  was 
told  at  the  close  that  in  the  bank- work  of  the  class  he  took  the 
part  of  cashier,  and  was  so  full  of  the  subject,  and  so  proud  of  it, 
that  nothing  else  could  be  business  with  him,  or  worthy  of  much 
consideration  from  him.  In  fact,  he  was  called  half  derisively, 
“  Cashier,’’  and  he  liked  it  although  a  joke  at  his  expense. 

A  MAN  MILLINER. 

Another  student,  for  sufficient  reasons,  was  assigned  to  hard¬ 
ware,  another  to  a  heavy  contracting  business  that  needs  pushing 
and  bossing,  and  lastly,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  blue-eyed,  fair, 
young  man  was  told,  bluntly,  “You  ought  to  be  a  milliner.” 
This  statement  seemed  so  good  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  tall, 
well-grown  young  man,  that  the  merriment  was  excessive.  The 
idea  that  an  aspiring  young  gentleman  should  be  a  milliner, 
should  trim  hats  and  do  a  girl’s  work  was  altogether  too  amusing, 
and  in  order  to  rescue  the  young  man  from  the  derision  and  mer¬ 
riment  of  his  associates  I  earnestly  inquired,  “Do  you  know 
what  qualities  are  necessary  for  such  a  position  ?  Not  one-fifth 
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of  you  hare  the  talent  that  would  qualify  you  for  it,  but  he  has. 
It  requires  artistic  taste,  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  decora¬ 
tive  ;  it  requires  a  keen  appreciation  of  color,  and  the  power  of 
matching-  colors  and  shades  of  colors,  and  suiting-  them  to  the 
complexion  ;  it  requires  talent  for  designing  and  that  ready  tact 
and  invention  which  would  study  style,  elegance  and  ornamen¬ 
tation,  and  that  delicate  nimbleness  of  manipulation  necessary  to 
do  the  work  of  the  milliner  with  one’s  own  hands  if  necessary.” 
Then  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  “  If  you  were  in  the  business  of 
millinery  as  a  merchant,  you  could  design,  and  with  your  own 
hands  trim  your  model  hats  for  the  show  case,  unless  you  could 
get  some  one  who  could  satisfy  you  in  the  way  of  designing- 
skill  and  execution.” 

But  this  only  raised  another  jolly  laugh  from  the  whole  school, 
and  the  President,  who  is  fond  of  a  good  joke,  and  his  teachers, 
heartily  joined  in  the  mirth.  I  was  surprised  that  the  young 
man  did  not  seem  to  wilt  under  such  an  outburst  of  contemptuous 
mirth,  but  he  appeared  rather  as  if  the  statement  pleased  him.  I 
added  that  he  had  inherited  his  talents  and  his  tastes  from  his 
mother  and  could,  therefore,  look  at  decoration  through  her  eyes, 
just  as  some  girls  who  resemble  the  father  are  brave  in  the  use 
of  horses  and  of  pets,  and  can  succeed  in  some  kinds  of  business 
which  women  generally  are  not  called  upon  to  do,  and  for  which, 
commonly,  they  have  little  taste.  As  I  left  the  lecture  room 
every  face  smiled  as  it  bowed  me  out,  and  I  fancied  they  would 
have  some  fun  after  I  was  gone,  which  doubtless  they  did. 
What  follows  I  learned  later. 

Professor  Packard  and  the  whole  school  afterward  called  him 
“  Milliner,”  and  just  before  the  end  of  the  term  he  came  to  the 
Professor  and  said,  “  Mr.  Packard,  you  and  the  entire  school  have 
seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  rallying  me  on  being  a  ‘milliner,’ 
but  there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  any  of  you  think  for.  Having 
five  sisters  I  have  for  two  years  purchased  all  their  materials  for 
hats  and  dresses  ;  I  have  designed  the  dresses  and  directed  their 
construction  and  decoration,  and  with  my  own  hands  I  have 
made  and  trimmed  their  hats  to  their  satisfaction.  There  is 
nothing  nicer,  the  girls  think,  in  the  market,  and  the  public,  of 
course,  does  not  know  that  it  is  my  work.” 

In  1885,  three  years  after  the  previous  lecture,  Prof.  Packard 
wanted  another  lecture  before  his  school,  and  as  a  sequel  to  his 
invitation  told  me  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  was  examined 
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three  years  before,  and  that  he  was  established  in  the  millinery 
and  dress-making  business,  and  said  that  at  that  time  he  was  in 
Europe  studying  to  become  in  America  what  Worth  is  in  Paris. 
Now,  of  course,  his  former  teachers  and  associates  laugh,  but  there 
is  no  derision  in  their  laughter. 

As  he  had  already  tested  his  talent  in  the  millinery  line  before 
the  examination  was  made,  he  may  not  feel  especially  grateful 
for  my  discovery  or  advice,  and  if  he  had  been  unlucky  enough 
to  belong  to  a  rich  family  he  would  not  have  tried  his  skill,  and 
might  have  been  offended  by  my  suggestion,  but  those  who  have 
to  earn  their  living  by  brain  or  hand- work,  are  helped,  and  some¬ 
times  are  thankful  for  assistance  in  finding  the  right  pursuit. 

Rectification  of  Public  Sentiment. 

As  long  as  the  public  does  not  understand  that  a  man  may  be 
bright  and  intelligent,  and  yet  incapable  of  adapting  himself  to 
certain  professions  or  pursuits,  and  that  aptitudes  for  special  duties 
are  not,  necessarily,  measured  by  the  general  intelligence,  just 
so  long  will  it  work  in  the  dark,  and  people  will  continue  to  make 
mistakes  in  regard  to  adopting  occupations  themselves  and  in 
choosing  them  for  their  children.  A  man  may  be  a  philosopher, 
but  not  a  mathematician  ;  he  may  be  a  musician  by  instinct,  and 
may  manifest  genius  in  manipulation,  and  in  memorizing  musical 
compositions,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  write  music,  or  to  be 
a  mathematician  or  a  historian. 

A  boy  once  came  to  me  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  opinion 
which  would  favor  his  aspirations  for  a  college  education. 
Somehow  he  had  acquired  a  yearning  ambition  to  rank  with 
educated  men.  Perhaps  the  most  respected  and  prominent  per¬ 
sons  of  his  acquaintance  had  become  so  because  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  culture,  and  he  saw  before  himself  the  golden  gateway 
opened  toward  eminence  in  that  direction.  When  I  described 
him  as  adapted  to  merchandising,  and  manufacturing,  and  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  business  requiring  force  and  energy,  he  inquired 
if  he  could  not  go  through  college.  When  informed  that  such 
was  not  the  line  of  effort  in  which  his  strongest  forces  would  aid 
him — that  he  needed  more  Causality,  more  Memory  and  more 
Language,  he  innocently  and  earnestly  inquired  if  he  “tried 
very  hard  and  studied  long  hours,  he  could  not  grind  his  way 
through  college.”  Of  course  cultivation  strengthens  any  scholarly 
quality,  as  cultivation  may  strengthen  bone,  muscle,  and  digestive 
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power,  but  the  narrow-shouldered,  thin-limbed,  pale  and  narrow- 
faced  boy  has  little  reason  to  expect  that  he  can  become  a  master 
among1  athletes  though  he  does  try  “  very  hard.” 

The  Lawyer.  Fig.  3. 

In  this  portrait  we  see  a  firm  expres 
sion  of  face,  dignity  and  self-reliance^ 
The  head  rises  high  at  the  crown  indi* 
eating  dignity  and  determination;  it  is 
broad  at  the  base  above  and  about  the 
ears,  giving  the  requisite  courage  and 
energy  to  meet  opposition  and  to 
maintain  his  cause.  There  are  large 

perceptive  organs  and  good  language, 
the  one  enabling  him  to  gather  and 
the  other  to  express  the  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  A 
good  lawyer  is  a  great  man,  and  he  cart 
find  use  for  any  talent  which  belongs  to 
human  endowment;  he  must  have  cour¬ 
age,  dignity,  and  the  power  to  know 
and  to  express  his  knowledge. 

We  incline  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  predecessors  who  have 
become  illusti  ious,  and  the  wish  comes  more  from  Self-esteem  and 
Approbativeu  ess  than  it  does  from  a  consciousness  of  power  or 
fitness.  Boys  hear  their  elders  talk  about  such  a  person  being  a 
“self-made”  man,  which  means  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
way  we  look  at  it,  and  if  a  boy  is  ambitious  to  stand  on  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  triumph  where  eminent  self-made  men  now  stand,  he  does 
not  kx^ow,  nor  does  he  suppose  anybody  else  knows,  what  special 
talents  these  person  possess  and  have  employed  that  adapted  them  to 
their  particular  line  of  self-making.  People  have  the  idea  that 
the  goal  of  honor  and  business-success  are  to  be  achieved  very 
much  as  boys  achieve  the  mastery  over  each  other  in  their  games 
on  the  “campus,”  running,  wrestling,  jumping  and  kicking  the 
foot-ball ;  they  think  earnest  endeavor,  and  determined  resolution 
and  ambition  to  become  master  will  give  them  success  ;  and  when 
they  fail,  by  working  in  wrong  directions,  they  say,  “I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  not  secure  success,  unless  Pate  is  against  me. 
There  are  several  men  in  my  neighborhood  who  nave  succeeded 
where  I  have  failed ;  it  is  not  that  I  am  indifferent ;  I  have 
‘eaten  the  bread  of  carefulness,’  I  have  no  bad  habits,  have 
worked  early  and  late,  but  somehow  everything  seems  to  go 
against  me.”  The  dog  might  have  said  the  same  thing  when  he 
tried  to  catch  mice.  He  tried  “  hard  ”  to  hold  them  with  his  toe¬ 
nails,  as  he  understood  that  was  the  way  the  cats  did  ;  he  believed 
he  had  worked  harder  than  any  cat  in  the  neighborhood,  ana  they 
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caught  every  mouse  they  got  their  paws  on,  while  nearly  all  of 
his  mice  seemed  to  get  away.  The  poor  dog  should  have  left 
mouse-hunting  to  cats,  and  should  have  hunted  the  rabbit,  the 
deer,  or  the  wild  boar.  He  should  have  hunted  game  which  is 
not  generally  caught  by  claws,  but  by  high  speed,  sharp  teeth  and 
strong  jaws.  Besides,  the  cat  watches  and  lies  in  wait  and 
pounces  upon  its  prey,  while  the  dog  whines  and  barks  and 
chases  it,  and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  he  can  get  within  reach 
of  a  mouse.  The  game  he  hunts  is  larger,  and  may  be  supposed 
incapable  of  hiding  in  small  places,  and  it  is  presumed  that  its 
speed  is  less  than  that  of  the  dog.  How  easy  for  us  to  see  that  cats 
are  fitted  for  one  kind  of  game,  and  dogs  for  another,  and  so  on 
through  the  catalogue  of  animal  life,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
game  of  life’s  business,  and  men  are  the  hunters,  it  is  presumed 
by  many  that,  with  intelligence,  any  strong  man  by  “working 
hard  ”  can  secure  success  anywhere. 

The  reader  may  ask,  “  But  does  not  a  young  man  feel  his  pow¬ 
er,  and  appreciate  his  own  adaptation  ?  ”  Sometimes  he  does, 
and  sometimes  his  friends  have  wisdom  enough  to  let  him  work 
toward1  success  in  his  own  way,  but  since  more  than  half  of  the 
human  race  get  into  wrong  places,  or  at  least  into  places  where 
they  do  not  succeed ;  since  blighted  lives  are  numerous,  and  the 
world  looks  on  and  says:  “That  is  a  noble  man — upright, 
knowing,  industrious,  and  yet  somehow,  everything  seems  to  mar 
in  his  hands — his  friends  have  helped  him  in  different  channels, 
but  something  always  happens  to  bring  disappointment.”  Since 
such  things  as  these  can  and  often  do  happen,  it  would  seem  that 
many  intelligent  people  do  not  know  to  wThat  business  they  are 
best  adapted. 

“  BUSINESS  DOWN  TOWN.” 

Mothers  in  New  York  bring  their  promising  boys  to  our  office 
for  examination,  and  desire  to  know  which  of  the  three  learned 
professions  should  be  adopted,  or  whether  a  boy  should  go  into 
business.  In  the  course  of  conversation  the  mother  says  that  her 
preference  is  that  her  boy  should  go  “  down  town.”  Supposing 
her  husband  to  be  engaged  in  something  in  the  down  town  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  New  York,  and  that  the  mother  may  wish  the  boy 
to  follow  his  father’s  line  of  occupation,  we  ask,  “What  do  you 
wish  him  to  follow  ?  ”  And  the  answer  is  so  prompt  and  hearty, 
“  Oh,  I  want  him  to  go  ‘down  town.’  ”  ‘  ‘And  to  do  what  ?  ”  4  ‘Oh, 
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business.”  “  What  kind  of  business  ?”  “Well,  I  don’t  know — 
but  something  ‘downtown.’”  The  reader  must  remember  that 
business  “down  town”  in  New  York  may  mean  Wall  street 
speculation,  banking,  brokerage  in  money,  sale  of  goods  on  com¬ 
mission,  insurance,  working  in  the  Produce  and  Cotton  Ex¬ 
changes;  it  means  shipping,  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  deal¬ 
ing  in  pork  and  beef,  and  lard  and  butter  and  fruit ;  it  means 
dealing  in  steel  and  iron,  and  takes  in  the  whole  realm  of  manu¬ 
factures.  It  is  all  “business,”  but  in  some  respects  no  two  kinds  of 
business  that  might  be  named  in  succession  could  be  equally  well 
conducted  by  the  same  man.  We  may,  perhaps,  interject  an  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  man  in  five  millions  who  might  be  able  to  do  anything 
from  selling  grindstones  to  selling  precious  stones,  for  he  who  is 
endowed  with  every  faculty  in  eminent  measure  may  stand  reg¬ 
nant  among  all  the  pursuits  and  be  the  master  in  any  one  of 
them  by  giving  the  proper  time  and  attention  to  become  familiar 
with  it.  A  boy  so  endowed  might  be  sent  ‘  ‘  down  town  ”  and  put 
into  business,  and  whether  he  should  sell  cheese  or  grindstones, 
run  a  bank  or  a  telegraph  office,  or  a  factory,  or  a  line  of  steamers, 
would  be  a  matter  of  mere  convenience  or  taste,  ease  or  profit ; 
perhaps,  we  ought  to  add,  respectability. 

The  Minister.  Fig.  4. 

By  common  consent,  the  minister 
holds  a  high  place  among  men,  as 
he  has  to  deal  with  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  sides  of  life.  He  is  the 
teacher  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of 
the  affections,  and  he  ought  to  be,  in 
talent  and  morals,  the  equal  of  the  best 
in  his  congregation.  The  head  is  ob¬ 
served  to  be  high,  and  not  very  broad 
from  side  to  side;  contrast  it  with 
that  of  the  doctor  or  the  engineer.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  elevated  tophead  and 
forehead,  showing  the  direction  in 
which  his  knowledge  and  character 
will  be  manifested. 

Of  course  these  portraits  indicate 
the  location  and  development  of  the 
faculties  most  necessary  to  each  pur 
suit  named,  but  a  perfect  head  in  all 
parts  would  certainly  be  better  for 
each  profession,  though  a  minister  has 
no  business  in  the  pulpit  without  an 
ample  tophead  and  forehead. 

NOT  AN  EASY  TASK. 

This  line  of  thought  seems  to  make  the  subject  of  selecting  the 
proper  pursuit  complex  and  difficult.  Remember  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  most  people  can  readily  become  masters  of  so 

complex  a  subject  and  be  able  to  select  in  all  cases  rightly,  an<£ 
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let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  all  these  facts  and  factors,  and  in* 
cidents  and  peculiarities,  the  chances  and  the  liabilities  are  involved 
in  the  term  “right  occupation.”  The  right  study  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  temperaments  will  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Men  have  talents  in  varying  degrees,  and  the  first  question  is, 
“  What  can  I  do  best  ?  ”  and  next,  “What  will  be  most  acceptable 
to  my  tastes  and  family  affiliations  and  best  suited  to  my  circum- 
stances  ?”  Since  most  people  are  obliged  to  follow  something  in 
the  way  of  business,  what  is  it  best  for  each  to  follow  in  order  to 
secure  the  objects  of  future  endeavor  and  insure  prosperity  and 
respectability?  Men  who  have  tried  it  have  learned  that  acquir¬ 
ing  a  fortune,  or  obtaining  adequate  support,  is  not  a  mere  pas¬ 
time. 

A  young  man  once  came  to  me,  and  after  having  had  an  ex¬ 
amination  he  generously  offered  me  the  amount  of  his  first 
month’s  salary  if  I  would  select  and  secure  for  him  a  place  in  a 
desirable  business.  I  informed  him  that  my  duties  were  local, 
requiring  my  presence  in  one  place,  and  I  did  not,  therefore,  have 
opportunity  of  knowing  about  vacancies,  though  sometimes  a 
man  would  come  and  ask  if  I  happened  to  know  of  some  one 
who  could  do  well  in  his  line  of  business.  I  suggested  to  the 
young  man,  however,  that  he  should  write  down  his  name  and 
residence,  and  his  wishes  as  to  a  position,  and  he  wrote  this  :  “I 
would  like  to  get  a  place  in  which  the  work  is  light  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  large.  W.  H.  J.”  I  replied  to  him  that  positions  of 
that  sort  were  very  desirable,  and  that  when  one  such  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  vacated,  some  of  the  friends  of  the  occupant  would 
very  likely  be  informed,  and  the  place  filled  without  public 
notice.  But  I  promised  to  remember  his  application,  which  I 
have  done  for  thirty-four  years,  and  it  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  at  any  time  to  have  seen  him  established  in  it.  It  has 
often  amused  me  to  remember  that  this  modest  proposition  came 
from  a  man  who  resided  at  a  place  called  “  Modest  Town.” 

Since  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  come  into  being,  and  other 
influences,  including  that  of  the  daily  newspaper,  have  spread  all 
over  the  land,  there  has  arisen  a  feverish  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
country  lads  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  great  cities,  the  arenas 
in  which  ambitious  young  men  are  eager  to  test  their  strength 
and  skill  for  success.  The  newspapers  tell  them  of  the  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  m  arts  and  sciences,  in  commerce  and  in  manufactures, 
and  the  farm  boys,  inspired  by  these  descriptions,  say  to  them- 
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selves,  individually,  “Why  can  not  I  become  a  factor  in  these 
great  forces; — why  should  I  wield  the  ax  and  follow  the  plow  and 
ride  the  mowing-machine,  and  delve  and  toil  year  in  and  year  out 
for  just  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  me,  and  become  prematurely 
old  by  hard  work,  and  not  see  five  human  faces  a  day,  and  these 
perhaps  beyond  speaking  distance  ?”  It  frequently  happens  that 
boys  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  can  not  stand  it  any  longer  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  city,  contrive  some  way  to  work  their  passage  to  it. 
They  come  to  New  York  on  cattle  trains  working  like  beavers  at 
drudgery  that  is  not  pleasant  or  cleanly,  to  somehow  get  to  the 
city,  that  they  may  see  something  of  the  wonders  about  which 
they  have  read,  and  when  they  land  on  our  wharves  among  the 
massive  warehouses  and  the  rush  and  roar  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  business,  they  are  amazed  and  bewildered.  They 
look  green  and  feel  green,  and  think,  indeed,  “the  half  was  not 
told.”  They  walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  citizens  laugh, 
sometimes,  to  see  their  rawness  and  manifest  astonishment, 
though  they,  perhaps,  looked  and  appeared  just  that  way  ten  years 
before.  These  young  men  come  from  every  quarter,  and  thus  the 
channels  of  success  are  crowded.  It  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  stimulated  by  the  channels  of  information  and  communica¬ 
tion,  for  people  to  congregate  ;  hence  the  wonderful  struggle 
which  belongs  to  city  life.  Some,  of  course,  are  prospering 
grandly,  but  they  would  prosper  anywhere  according  to  their 
talent  and  opportunity.  Others  are  living  in  about  medium  suc¬ 
cess.  and  others  merely  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  broken  hearted  or  broken  in  health  they  drop  out  of 
the  struggle  and  disappear. 

With  this  rush  to  cities  everywhere,  what  are  people  going  to 
do  ?  They  are  not  all  qualified  for  merchants,  but  they  do  not 
know  it,  and  they  come  to  the  city  to  get  into  business  without  a 
definite  thought  or  care  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  My  idea  is  that 
every  intelligent  and  healthy  man  is  competent  to  fill  some  place 
fairly  well  and  can  earn  a  sufficient  and  honorable  support  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  find  the  best  place  for  such  effort  as  he  is  capable  of 
making. 

Three  persons  in  one  day  called  at  our  office  to  ascertain  my 
opinion  as  to  their  mental  make  up,  and  to  what  they  were  best 
adapted ;  and  it  so  happened  that  they  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
investigation.  One  had  a  broad,  vigorous  base  of  brain,  and  was 
able  to  master  heavy  work,  or  business.  He  had  a  large  brain  as 
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well  as  a  strong  body,  and  intelligence  enough,  to  take  charge  of 
bodies  of  men  in  heavy,  hurrying  work,  such  as  unloading  and 
loading  of  steamships,  or  managing  an  express  business,  or  super¬ 
intending  public  work,  where  a  man  must  be  master  and  his  word 
law,  which  must  be  obeyed. 

The  next  one  who  took  the  seat  was  a  boy  with  a  big  tophead, 
but  who  was  very  weak  across  the  brows  and  around  the  base  of 
the  brain,  above  the  ears.  He  lacked  the  very  qualities  that  the 
other  had  in  abundance,  but  he  was  full  of  sentiment  and  sus^ 
ceptibility,  and  he  had  that  kind  of  higher  intelligence  which 
enables  one  to  comprehend  what  other  people  spread  around 
him  or  bring  to  his  attention.  He  was  developed  to  do  business 
that  people  could  farm  out  for  him  or  could  quarry  out  and  bring 
to  him.  He  was  like  the  wine-press  in  the  middle  of  the  vine¬ 
yard — which  finds  out  the  value  of  the  grapes  that  the  women 
and  children  pick  and  bring  from  every  part  of  the  field  and  give 
into  its  keeping,  but  the  wine-press  is  not  adapted  to  the  picking 
of  the  grapes,  nor  can  the  women  and  the  children  very  well  ex¬ 
press  the  juice.  The  wine-press  knows  what  to  do  with  the  grapes 
after  they  are  picked,  however — it  takes  the  essence  and  casts  out 
the  pulp.  This  boy  had  the  mental  wine-press  that  could  per¬ 
form  the  higher  intellectual  duties  and  fairly  comprehend  facts 
when  they  were  brought  to  him  and  presented  to  his  notice.  I 
told  him  that  he  never  could  “boom’’  a  business,  and  that  he 
should  occupy  a  place  in  which  he  could  do  the  thinking  rather 
than  the  driving  about,  and  stirring  up,  and  gathering  in  the  facts 
which  belong  to  affairs,  that  he  might  succeed  in  dealing  in  real 
estate,  where  work  does  not  have  to  be  done  in  a  minute,  but 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  consideration  and  time  more  than  of  prac¬ 
tical  smartness.  He  could  stand  at  the  desk,  comprehend  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  help  to  mold  and  regulate  business  on  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  belonging  to  it,  but  to  take  hold  of  it  practically 
and  deal  with  facts  and  rapid  transactions,  he  was  utterly  worth¬ 
less.  Such  a  person  could  sell  pig-iron  by  the  ton,  could  under¬ 
stand  the  market  and  the  responsibility,  of  customers,  but  he 
could  not  skilfully  run  the  factory  which  makes  the  pig-iron  into 
hardware  in  its  ten  thousand  useful  and  interesting  forms,  nor 
could  he  successfully  retail  it  to  customers  after  it  was  made. 

The  one  who  took  the  seat  last  was  largely  developed  across 
the  brows  in  decided  contrast  to  his  predecessors.  We  told  him 
that  his  intellect  was  microscopic  and  telescopic,  rather  than 
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philosophic  or  subjective.  That  he  would  see  everything  whether 
near  or  distant,  that  he  was  a  natural  critic,  and  would  excel  in 
a  business  such  as  might  be  found  in  an  establishment  like  that 
of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York.  That  he  could  become  a  first-rate 
judge  of  precious  stones  and  fine  jewelry  and  things  that  are 
nice,  and  would  take  pleasure  in  talking  about  them  and  show¬ 
ing  them  up.  But  he  had  little  breadth  of  intelligence.  He  had 
the  power  to  know,  to  discriminate  and  to  criticise,  but  not  the 
talent  to  handle  large  subjects  or  heavy  business  affairs.  In 
fact,  his  mind  was  like  a  glazier’s  diamond  that  plows  a  clear  cut 
f-urrow  across  the  face  of  the  glass,  but  neither  a  broad  nor  a 
deep  one.  He  had  a  very  high  crown  of  head  from  the  opening 
of  the  ear  upward  and  backward — (The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
“  Human- Nature  Library,”  No.  1,  in  which  that  region  of  the 
head  forms  the  subject  of  the  whole  number),  and  had  such 
supreme  dignity,  such  a  sense  of  his  own  worth,  and  such  stead¬ 
fast  determination  as  would  enable  him  to  command  the  respect 
even  of  dignified,  elderly  men  who  might  be  his  employers.  He 
was  born  to  command,  to  dictate,  to  control  and  to  direct  people 
of  twice  his  age  and  philosophic  talent,  and  withal  to  do  it  with 
a  polite  dignity  that  would  not  give  offence.  I  told  him  if  he 
were  to  engage  in  hand-work,  it  should  be  as  an  engraver,  to  put 
monograms  on  valuable  watches  and  wedding  presents,  and  that 
which  people  of  eminent  standing  and  taste  would  pay  for  and 
prize.  It  must  not  be  some  common  kind  of  work  that  anybody 
Could  do,  but  it  should  be  something  in  which  he  could  carry 
himself  with  such  dignity  as  to  command  the  respect  of  men  old 
enough  to  be  his  grandfather — and  yet  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
abuse  his  relations  to  the  business  or  to  the  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

Three  such  marked  contrasts  in  a  row,  and  in  a  single  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  was  a  marvel,  and  yet  the  world  has  many  just  such 
persons.  These  three  were  trying  to  make  New  York  support 
them;  they  were  trying  to  find  out  what  they  could  do  to  com¬ 
mand  position  and  fortune  in  the  world.  Of  course  there  is 
something  in  New  York  for  them,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
that  a  well-balanced  head  would  average  better  than  any  of 
them.  And  yet  genius  comes*  to  us  in  its  varying  forms,  having 
extravagant  peculiarities  of  mental  development,  and  this  great, 
hungry  crowd  of  people  are  daily  coming  to  the  city  and  trying 
to  find,  as  they  say,  “something  to  do,”  and  if  each  could  get 
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that  to  do  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  the  history  of  the  world 
would  wear  a  new  aspect  in  twenty  years  or  in  twenty  weeks. 

This  line  of  thought  may  teach  parents  and  young  people  who 
are  in  quest  of  occupation,  that  it  is  not  every  square-shouldered, 
healthy  young  man  who  can  do  anything  or  everything.  Some 
of  these  may  become  failures  because  they  take  hold  of  the  wrong 
pursuit.  If  all  could  have  the  right  occupation,  the  world’s-hap- 
piness  would  not  only  be  augmented  fifty  per  cent.,  but  the 
world’s  crimes  would  probably  be  diminished  ninety  per  cent. 
Our  belief  is  that  the  want  of  means  to  be  comfortable  and 
respectable  drives  thousands  of  people,  who  really  want  to  be 
good,  into  questionable  ways  of  obtaining  the  means  of  support. 
If  the  worst  street  in  New  York  could  be  offered  for  each  of  its 
wrong-doers,  good  wages,  or  the  opportunity  of  making  good 
wages,  that  would  be  permanent,  and  at  some  occupation  that 
would  not  be  too  hard  or  disagreeable,  we  believe  that  such  a 
street  would  be  redeemed,  and  that  its  occupants  would  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  in  thousands  of  instances.  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  using  stimulants,  and  that  habit  having  obtained 
such  mastery  over  them  they  might  find  it  difficult  to  become 
free,  but  the  petty  thieves  and  night  prowlers,  if  they  could  earn 
a  comfortable  support  by  such  efforts  as  they  are  able  to  render, 
and  feel  sure  that  it  would  not  be  temporary,  would  wash  their 
hands  of  the  crimes  and  delinquencies  which  have  cursed  their 
lives,  and  “  acquit  themselves  like  men. 

The  wasted  talent  and  the  misdirected  effort  of  trying,  as  it  were, 
to  plane  boards  with  a  saw,  or  bore  holes  with  a  screw  driver,  or 
to  drive  screws  with  a  gimlet,  or  to  drive  nails  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  or  to  draw  nails  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  or  to  cut  mutton 
chops  with  a  razor,  makes  the  world  sick  of  the  failures,  and 
those  who  fail  are  the  sickest  of  all.  Does  the  reader  wonder  why 
even  an  experienced  phrenologist  gets  the  headache,  and  some¬ 
times  into  a  sweat  in  studying  what,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best 
business  for  each  one  of  a  hundred  intelligent  inquirers  whose 
future  hangs  on  his  decision  ? 

CRUMBS  OF  COMFORT. 

The  chief  comfort  in  this  matter  is  that  he  believes  he  can  help 
every  one  of  them,  and  he  gets  crumbs  of  comfort  occasionally, 
which  make  him  strong  under  temporary  criticism,  even  though 
half  the  human  race  should  treat  his  professional  claims  with 
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cold  indifference.  Those  that  derive  benefit,  and  joyously  and 
thankfully  confess  it,  even  after  twenty  years,  pay  us  for  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  that  have  not  the 
time,  the  patience  or  the  candor  to  investigate  the  subject  and  the 
truths  which  it  expounds.  Let  us  give  one  or  two  of  these 
crumbs  of  comfort  and  encouragement  as  an  evidence  that  work 
rightly  done,  like  “bread  cast  upon  the  waters,”  shall  bring  back 
a  good  report,  even  “after  many  days.”  The  following  letter 
has  just  been  received,  dated  Sept.  17,  1887  : 

“Dear  Sir  : 

You  gave  a  description  of  my  character,  from 
photographs,  on  the  81st  of  May,  1882,  and  it  was  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate.  I  was  then  a  clerk  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.  You 
advised  me  to  seek  an  education  and  take  my  choice  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  naming  first  the  ministry.  I  am  in  my  last  year  at 

- - College,  and  am  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church.  Your  description  directed  and  encouraged 
me  many  a  time.  I  am  yours  sincerely,  *  *  *  ”  This  is  the 
letter,  verbatim,  but  as  the  place  and  name  are  not  given  the 
young  man  may,  if  he  will,  keep  his  own  counsel  as  to  his  identity. 

Editor  and  Teacher.  Fig.  5. 

This  portrait  shows  a  large  brain  and 
active  temperament;  it  shows  good 
perception,  strong  reasoning  power, 
and  a  high  crown  of  the  head,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  moral  development,  governing 
power  and  self-reliance;  he  is  adapted 
to  lead  thought,  to  assert,  maintain 
and  push  his  cause  in  the  realm  of 
ideas.  Evidently  the  power  is  in  the 
upper  and  anterior  portions  of  the 
head.  The  editor  and  teacher  must 
think  for  the  public,  must  lead  public 
sentiment  and  must  be  able  to  in¬ 
struct,  so  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
qualities  which  will  lead  the  world  to 
look  up  to  and  respect  him.  When  the 
head  is  developed  mainly  in  the  base 
it  adapts  a  person  to  that  which  is 
physical,  secular  and  material,  and 
requires  force  of  muscle  rather  than 
elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  card  of  invitation  to  be  present  at  a 
special  exhibition  of  a  marble  bust  of  an  important  character  at 
the  house  of  the  artist  in  New  York.  The  name  attached  to  the 
invitation  gave  me  no  idea  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  known  the 
artist,  and  as  I  had  another  engagement  for  the  evening  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  go  before  the  time  specified,  8  o’clock.  I  was  admitted  to 
the  parlor  and  gave  my  name,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  ariist 
came  rushing  in  with  this  welcome  :  “Mr.  Sizer,  you  are  the  very 
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man  I  most  hoped  to  see  here  this  evening-.  ”  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  when  he  first  visited  New  York,  being  a  bashful  boy  of 
eighteen,  he  found  himself  aimlessly  looking  at  the  busts  in  the 
front  office  of  the  phrenological  rooms  of  Fowler  &  Wells.  He 
came  in  and  finally  decided  to  have  his  examination  written  out, 
though  it  made  a  large  hole  in  his  slender  means.  “  I  wanted  to 
know,”  said  he  “what  I  could  best  follow,  and  you  told  me  I 
could  succeed  as  a  dentist  and  also  as  a  sculptor,  and  that  I 
should,  by  all  means,  follow  the  one  or  the  other.  I  never  had 
thought  of  pursuing  either,  but  after  I  left  the  office  I  stood  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  resolved  then 
and  there  that  I  would  learn  dentistry.  I  started  at  once, 
looked  up  a  place,  learned  the  business  and  have  succeeded,  and 
when  I  had  acquired  property  so  that  I  could  spare  the  time  I 
took  up  sculpture,  and  here  is  some  of  my  work.”  He  then 
turned  up  the  light  in  the  back  parlor  and  showed  me  a  grand 
head,  in  marble,  of  the  best  character  in  human  history.  “I 
owe  it  all  to  you”  said  he  ;  “I  had  no  idea  of  ever  studying 
dentistry,  or  art,  and  might  have  followed  the  plow,  or  entered 
upon  some  other  merely  muscular  pursuit,  but  I  accepted  your 

unexpected  advice,  and  having  had  my  life  elevated  and 
broadened,  I  am  satisfied,  thankful  and  happy.” 

About  that  time  others  came  in  to  see  the  bust,  and  I  bade 
the  Doctor  “  Good  night.”  This  reception  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  me,  for  I  went  as  a  stranger,  diffident  and  doubtful,  thinking 
chiefly  of  the  awkwardness  of  introducing  myself,  but  he  soon 
settled  it.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  Doctor  drops  in 
occasionally  as  he  passes  the  office  and  renews  his  thanks.  Thus 
“ bread  cast  upon  the  waters”  occasionally  comes  floating  back 
accompanied  with  measureless  benedictions,  and  this,  to  those 
who  work  to  do  good,  is  indeed  a  reward.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
unknown  persons  whose  paths  have  been  brightened  by  Human 
Science  are  a  hundredfold  more  numerous  than  appear  to-day, 
and  are  to  be  revealed  when  we  shall  “know  as  we  are  known.” 

We  give  an  interesting  letter  recently  received  by  our  business 
manager  with  permission  to  publish  it. 

Office  Loomis  National  Library  Association. 

Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  18,  1887. 

Mr.  Albert  Turner,  of  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  your  question  whether  Phrenology  has  been  of  any  value 
to  me,  I  would  say  that  it  has.  and  that  I  owe  more  to  it  than  to  any 
other  knowledge  I  have  ever  obtained. 

This  may  seem  like  an  extravagant  statement,  but  I  make  it  guardedly, 
and  wish  to  give  you  some  of  my  reasons.^ 
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1.  Prom  a  business  standpoint  it  has  been  invaluable.  People  often 
seem  surprised  to  think  that  I,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  have  risen 
from  a  farm  to  the  absolute  control  of  a  business  extending  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  from  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  pays 
me  $15,000  per  year,  when  less  than  six  years  ago  I  left  the  farm  a  green 
gawky.  To  Phrenology  I  owe  it  that  I  got  into  a  kind  of  business  that  was 
in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  with  which  I  was  endowed  by  nature, 
and  all  of  my  judgments  of  men  are  drawn  from  its  scientific  basis. 

The  corporation  which  I  now  control  would  never  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  had  I  not  first  seen  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  and  Prof.  Sizer,  its 
able  expounder,  how  and  why  I  was  capable  of  carrying  out  a  work  of 
its  magnitude,  and  this  was  done  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  qualities 
required,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  I  possessed,  which  were 
ascertained  by  an  analysis  equally  as  careful.  The  mere  dogmatic 
assertion  of  every  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  the  wliys  and 
wherefores,  would  not  have  made  me  believe  that  I  was  capable  of  it, 
without  the  proof  of  Phrenology,  or  other  proof  equally  conclusive,  nor 
would  their  assertions  that  I  was  not  capable  make  me  believe  them 
after  Phrenology  told  me  that  I  was.  In  fact,  I  use  Phrenology  in 
nearly  everything  I  do,  in  all  important  undertakings,  and  in  all  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  capabilities  of  men  on  whom  I  have  to  depend  to  assist  me 
in  accomplishing  important  ends,  and  if  Phrenology  tells  me  my  means 
are  inadequate,  I  don’t  attempt  such  objects. 

2.  To  Phrenology  I  owe  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  although 
it  was  of  great  value  to  me  in  my  business,  that  that  was  not  its  great¬ 
est  value.  It  taught  me  that  the  people  of  this  generation  place  too 
much  stress  on  the  dollar  side  of  effort ;  that  happiness  is  oue  of  the 
chief  ends  of  man,  and  that  it  consists  in  the  normal  gratification  of  all 
of  our  faculties,  and  not  of  the  gratification  of  only  a  few.  That  we  can 
not  make  mere  money-making,  or  fame  or  power  the  sole  end  of  life 
without  paining  our  feelings  of  benevolence,  and  other  faculties.  That 
even  the  surest  and  best  way  of  gaining  wealth  and  fame  and  power, 
and  in  gratifying  oui  other  lower  faculties,  which,  in  themselves,  are 
perfectly  legitimate  and  created  for  a  good  purpose,  is  to  let  the  moral 
faculties  and  the  intellect  reign  supreme  and  hold  the  others  in  check. 

8.  Through  Phrenology  I  saw  good  reasons  for  doing  right,  doing 
good,  praising  God  and  trusting  in  his  goodness.  It  taught  me  my 
duty  to  him,  and  it  showed  up  his  attributes  in  such  a  clear  and  beau- 
lifullight,  that  I  couldn’t  help  worshiping  him  and  trusting  in  him,  and  it 
made  it  a  pleasure  for  me  to  try  to  fulfil  some  of  my  other  duties  and  re¬ 
lations  to  him  and  to  my  fellow  men.  It  taught  me  that  religion  does 
not  consist  in  not  doing  everything  that  I  want  to  do,  and  in  doing  every- 
‘  thing  I  do  not  want  to,  but  in  the  normal  gratification  of  my  lower 
faculties  as  well  as  my  higher,  and  in  so  holding  them  in  subjection  to 
my  higher  ones  that  they' will  not  give  pain,  but  so  they  will  all  work 
together  in  harmony,  to  the  glory  of  him  who  created  them.  It  taught 
me  the  pleasures  and  the  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
and  how  to  do  it.  In  fact,  Phrenology  has  been  the  cause  of  my  suc¬ 
cess,  and  my  most  sacred  pleasures,  and  I  would  be  very  ungrateful  if 
my  thanksgiving  for  the  success  and  happiness,  etc.,  it  has  enabled  me  to 
obtain,  should  not  be  as  fervent  as  my  prayers  for  that  success,  have  been. 
You  are  doing  a  great  work  in  spreading  its  precious  truths,  and  I  hope 
all  may  soon  be  reached  by  its  beneficent  influences. 

Very  truly,  E.  Y.  Loomis. 
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People  sometimes  ask  us,  “Does  not  a  boy  know  what  he 
wants  to  do,  and  is  not  that  desire  on  his  part  an  indication  of 
what  he  is  best  adapted  to  ?”  That  is  sometimes  the  case,  but 
often  a  boy’s  tastes  and  preferences  are  misled  by  his  surround¬ 
ings.  A  friend  has  just  said  to  me  that  when  he  was  from  seven 
to  twelve  vears  of  age  if  anybody  had  asked  him  what  he  wan  Led 
to  be  or  to  do,  he  would  have  said  instantly  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
carpenter,  and  he  now  sees  why.  He  had  a  beloved  uncle,  a 
near  neighbor,  who,  loving  the  boy,  petted  him,  and  that  uncle 
was  a  carpenter.  He  built  the  new  houses  and  barns  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  brought  comfort  to  the  people,  and  our 
friend  thought  to  be  a  carpenter  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,— the  most  desirable  occupation  in  the  world,  as  he 
looked  at  the  world.  Now,  the  fact  is,  though  he  is  an  excellent 
business  man  he  has  no  practical  idea  of  mechanism. 

An  acquaintance  of  his  had  a  son  who  wanted  to  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  and  somebody  told  the  father  to  take  the  boy  to  the 
office  of  Fowler  So  Wells,  to  see  what  he  would  be  good  for,  and 
that  I  told  him  to  be  a  mechanic,  or  machinist,  and  in  accordance 
with  that  idea  the  father  took  him  to  the  late  John  Poach,  who 
put  him  into  the  pattern  shop,  where  he  very  soon  developed 
wonderful  talents  as  a  machinist.  He  could  go  into  the  pattern 
shop  and  make  the  patterns,  he  could  go  into  the  foundry  and 
cast  them,  and  then  into  the  machine  shop  and  build  the  machine, 
and  yet  the  boy  had  thought  he  wanted  to  study  law. 


The  Engineer. 
This  portrait  shows 


Fig.  6. 

a  firm,  strong, 
enduring  organization ;  his  features 
are  fixed  and  steady  as  if  he  were 
adapted  to  think  and  to  do  rather  than 
to  talk  and  to  teach.  How  broad  the 
temples,  how  ample  the  development 
across  the  brow,  and  how  plump  and 
full  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead, 
and  then  along  the  temples  where 
Constructiveness  and  Ideality  are  lo¬ 
cated;  notice,  too, the  breadth  between 
the  ears  which  gives  the  courage  to 
meet  the  requirement,  which  bridge¬ 
building,  tunneling  mountains  and  the 
larger  enterprises  of  engineering  make 
upon  a  man.  Constructiveness  which 
widens  the  temples  must  be  regarded 
as  the  central  faculty  of  engineer¬ 
ing  ability.  Able  engineers  are  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  a  progressive  age, 
hence  the  engineer  should  be  a  man  of 
force,  energy,  dignity,  manliness,  pru¬ 
dence,  stability,  and  the  more  there  is  to  him  of  manly  power  and  character 
aside  from  his  engineering  talent,  the  better  for  him  and  for  the  world  that 
employs  him.  There  are  many  phases  of  engineering  which  we  have  not 
room  here  to  specify,  but  in  “Choice  of  Pursuits”  the  subject  is  extendedly 
and  carefully  treated  as  is,  also,  each  topic  referred  to  in  connection  with 
these  engravings,  ten  pages  being  devoted  to  the  physician,  and  fourteen 
to  the  minister. 
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The  question  for  a  young-  man  should  not  be,  what  business  is 
most  tidy,  easy,  nice  and  elegant  ?  But  rather,  what  talents  and 
forces  of  body  and  mind  do  I  possess  which  will  enable  me  to 
accomplish  most  for  myself  and  family,  and  for  the  world  ? 
Should  I  till  the  soil,  build  houses,  ships,  or  machinery  ?  Should 
I  be  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  minister,  a  phy¬ 
sician,  an  artist,  an  editor  or  a  teacher  ?  What  am  I  made  for, 
and  in  what  can  I  do  the  most  good  and  get  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  ? 

INFLUENCE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  EYES. 

A  genial,  blonde,  earnest  man  brought  in  a  boy  to  see  what 
pursuit  he  was  best  adapted  to  follow,  saying,  ‘  ‘  I  believe  in 
Phrenology  as  a  proper  guide  to  the  choice  of  pursuits,  and  have 
good  reason  to  believe  in  it ;  please  tell  me  about  this  boy.”  In 
explaining  the  reason  of  his  belief,  he  said  :  “I  brought  my  old¬ 
est  son  here,  and  you  wrote  out  his  character  in  full,  saying  that 
architectural  drawing  and  mechanical  engineering  were  indicated 
as  his  best  business.  He  was  then  fifteen.  We  read  and  laid 
away  the  description,  as  others  do  sometimes,  perhaps,  and  a  year 
afterward,  when  the  boy  finished  school,  somebody  offered  him  a 
place  in  a  drug  store — be  staid  a  year  and  tired  of  it.  He  then 
found  a  place  in  a  cigar  store,  and  then  in  a  gentlemen’s  furnish¬ 
ing  store,  in  turn  quitting  each  of  them,  and  thus  he  frittered  away 
eight  blessed  years.  At  twenty-three,  however,  a  pair  of  beauti¬ 
ful  black  eyes  aroused  his  attention  and  awakened  his  admiration, 
and  he  came  anxiously  to  his  father,  saying,  ‘  Do  you  know,  sir, 
that  I  have  no  business,  that  I  do  not  earn  enough  to  support 
myself — that  I  spend  my  salary  on  odds  and  ends  and  incident¬ 
als,  while  I  get  my  food  at  your  table,  and  when  I  want  a  suit  of 
clothes  mother  takes  me  out  and  has  me  fitted,  and  she  pays  the 
bill?’  ‘Yes,  I  know  that.’  ‘Now  father,  what  ami  to  do  ?  I 
want  to  get  married,  sometime  ;  how  can  I  support  a  family  ?  I 
have  been  reading  over  the  character  the  phrenologist  gave  me 
when  a  boy,  and  he  says  that  architectural  drawing  and  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  is  my  best  place.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  help  me 
into  that  I  will  go  at  it  with  all  my  might.’  ”  The  father  being  a 
friend  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Architectural  Iron  Works  in 
New  York,  visited  him  and  asked  him  for  a  place  for  the  young 
man.  His  reply  was,  “I  already  have  seventy-five  applications 
on  the  books,  but  with  such  a  description  as  the  phrenologist  has 
given  your  boy,  let  him  come ;  I  will  try  him.”  He  agreed  to 
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work  three  years  for  a  moderate  stipend,  but  in  six  months  he  ha cl 
attained  such  proficiency  in  drawing  that  the  contract  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  was  canceled,  and  he  was  paid  twenty  dollars  a 
week.  “  Now,”  said  the  father,  “  he  is  working  on  the  Centen¬ 
nial  buildings  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  if  he  had 
gone  at  the  business  at  fifteen,  when  he  went  into  the  drug  store, 
he  might  have  been,  perhaps,  the  master  architect  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  buildings  to-day.  Yes,”  said  the  father,  "with  a  flushed  face 
and  a  tender  tremulousness  of  voice,  “Yes,  I  have  every  reason 
to  respect  Phrenology.” 

ONE  MORE  BOY. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1883,  I  was  met  in  a  crowd  on  the 
ferryboat  by  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  recognized 
me  and  said  :  “  About  twenty  years  ago  I  brought  to  you  my 

son,  then  about  seven  years  old,  and  you  told  me  that  if,  with  his 
great,  active  brain,  he  were  permitted  to  go  to  school  like  other 
children,  he  never  would  live  to  see  his  fifteenth  year  ;  but  if  he 
could  go  on  a  farm  and  live  in  the  open  air,  and  work  and  run 
and  leave  books  out  of  use  until  he  began  to  get  strong,  he  could 
go  on  with  his  studies  and  overtake  and  pass  his  present  associates 
who  should  go  steadily  to  school.  We  did  by  him  as  you  told  us, 
gave  him  simple  but  nutritious  diet ;  he  became  a  scholar,  and  is 
now  doing  editorial  work,  and  is  a  writer  of  stories  at  a  salary  of 
$200  a  week.  We  remember  you  kindly  for  the  great  service  you 
have  rendered  us,  in  him.” 

The  boat  touched  the  dock,  we  parted,  and  I  have  not  seen  the 
gentleman  since,  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

These  bright  stars,  though  numerous,  may  not  constitute  a 
Milky  Way  in  the  human  heavens,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  persons  are  trying  to  sell  scarfs,  and  neckties  and  walking 
sticks,  and  cheap  jewelry  in  fancy  stores,  because  they  do  not 
know  there  is  “  a  diamond  in  their  heads  ’’  if  each  could  but  find 
it.  Human  nature  has  in  it  priceless  treasures  if  they  could  be 
discovered  and  rightly  used.  Nelson  Sizer. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE.— Some  persons  having  read  a  work  entitled  “  Choice  of 
Pursuits,”  by  Mr.  Sizer,  write  us  to  know  where  he  may  be  found  for  consultation,  and 
ask  if  he  has  an  office,  and  if  so  where.  Several  hundred  thousand  people  who  have 
been  under  his  hands  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  has  been  the  principal  examined’  In 
this  office  for  about  forty  years,  and  being  a  member  of  the  firm  he  is  not  likely  t.- 
•llcing©  his  location.  <JfOVVI-d£i>  \.v-i^±jxjo  CO.,  27  East  21st  Street,  New 
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DEBATE  AMONG  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

“  I  will  make  up  my  mind  and  let  you  know,”  is  a  phrase 
frequently  employed,  indicating  that  some  examination,  crit¬ 
icism  or  discussion  will  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
before  he  can  come  to  a 
conclusion  in  respect  to 
an  important  proposi¬ 
tion  .  Each  faculty  must 
contribute  its  opinion  or 
feeling  to  aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  verdict. 

Another  man  says,  “I 
have  not  yet  reached  a 
conclusion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  I  must  give  it  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.”  In 
most  matters  of  import¬ 
ance,  we  are  conscious  of 
having  contending 
thoughts  or  emotions. 

The  intellect  approves 
a  line  of  conduct  while 
the  feelings  may  lean  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

A  buxom  and  attractive  Irish  lass,  who  was  employed  as 
cook  in  my  friend’s  house,  had  two  beaux,  who  visited  her 
on  alternate  Sunday  evenings,  and  when  questioned  by  the 
mistress  as  to  why  she  did  not  accept  one  and  dismiss  the 
other,  frankly  replied:  “  Faix,  mum,  whin  Tim  is  wid  me, 
I  have  great  respict  for  his  studdy  ways  and  solid  sinse,  and 
I  think  he  wud  be  a  good  provider,  and  respictable  and  all 
Copyrighted,  1889,  dy  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 
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that,  and  thin  I  think  I’ll  take  him,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  next 
Sunday,  whin  Moike  comes,  wid  his  smilin’  face  and  his  polite 
and  tinder  ways,  somehow  it  makes  me  heart  dance  so  lightly 
I  can’t  help  feeling  that  Moike’ s  me  man  intirely.  Sure, 
mum,  I  wish  one  o’  thirn  wud  lave  me  altogether ;  thin  I  cud 
take  the  other  wid  no  trouble  at  all.”  She  was  in  a  similar 
condition  to  the  girl  in  the  song,  who  said : 

“My  fancy  bids  me  marry  him,  my  judgment  tells  me  ‘No/ 

And  which  will  gain  the  victory,  as  yet  I  do  not  know.” 

Nothing  is  better  understood  by  students  of  human  nature 
than  this,  that  no  two  people  are  alike  in  their  mental  endow¬ 
ment.  While  one  is  philosophical,  theoretical,  inventive  and 
creative,  in  his  intellect,  another  person  is  objective  in  his 
mental  action  and  he  is  a  clear  thinker  in  respect  to  things, 
objects,  forms  and  tangible  forces,  but  not  a  theoretic,  crea¬ 
tive  thinker.  One  deals  in  facts  and  things,  the  other  in  ideas. 

Another  man  is  stalwart  and  stubborn,  stern  and  unbend¬ 
ing,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  consideration  before  he  can 
consent  to  modify  the  preconceived  purpose.  Another  is 
mellow  and  pliable,  and  plastic  in  the  hands  of  other  people, 
can  be  led  to  see  and  decide  in  almost  any  way  that  may 
be  presented  and  pressed. 

If  a  man  had  a  perfectly  balanced  organization,  every  fac¬ 
ulty,  feeling  and  emotion  would  be  likely  to  enter  into  all  his 
important  decisions.  Unbalanced  as  men  generally  are,  one 
or  two  faculties  take  the  lead,  and  subordinate  all  the  rest ; 
excessive  Cautiousness  enslaves  reason  and  the  person  is 
simply  afraid,  and  will  not  stop  to  consider  or  investigate.  An¬ 
other  lacks  fear  and  will  rush  ahead  in  the  accomplishment 
of  ostensible  good,  which  sound  reason  and  proper  prudence 
would  dissuade  him  from  doing. 

The  forty-two  human  faculties  which  students  of  charac¬ 
ter  recognize  as  being  well  established,  constitute  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  forces  and  influences,  related  to  each  other  by  little 
dependencies,  but  each  acting  like  special  strings  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  in  its  own  capacity,  and  contributing  to  the 
harmony  of  mental  action,  though  sometimes  working  in  dis¬ 
cord  through  the  inheritance  of  unequal  and  unharmonious 
development.  One  has  only  to  step  into  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  or  into  any  other  congress  of  living,  excitable,  earnest 
men  convened  for  whatever  purpose,  to  find  every  shade  of 
opinion,  and  all  modifications  of  purpose,  and  it  is  the  most- 
astonishing  of  all  the  acts  of  any  congress  of  men,  or  public 
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bodies,  when  they  in  rare  cases  reach  unanimity  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  actions. 

The  human  faculties  as  they  exist  in  each  person,  may  be 
represented  as  individuals  gathered  in  convention  to  discuss 
questions  of  interest  to  the  whole.  The  political  Congress  or 
Parliament  has  representatives  of  special  interests  and  partic¬ 
ular  sections ;  they  also  have  committees  charged  with  con¬ 
sidering  different  interests.  If  we  classify  the  human  facul¬ 
ties,  as  legislators  are  classified  into  committees,  we  may  get 
some  indication  of  the  uses  of  the  different  faculties  and  the 
influence  they  exert,  and  the  interests  they  subserve  in  the 
mental  legislation,  because,  if  one  has  to  “  make  up  his  mind,” 
by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  prudence,  courage,  dignity  and 
integrity,  there  must  be  an  exercise  of  each  of  the  faculties, 
and  the  verdict  will  be  modified  or  colored  according  to  these 
influences. 

In  American  statesmanship,  we  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  and  in  Congress,  we  have  the  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means ;  in  the  mental  organization,  we  have  Acquisitive¬ 
ness,  which  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Treasurer, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  We 
have  in  Civil  government,  the  Secretary  of  W ar  and  of  the 
Navy  ;  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  might  properly  rep¬ 
resent  these. 

France  has  in  her  cabinet  of  officers  one  called  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  which  might  represent  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  their  minister  of  Public  Worship  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  moral  faculties.  In  the  mental  make-up  we  have 
Secretiveness  and  Caution,  to  deal  with  questions  of  prudence 
and  policy.  We  have  Approbativeness  and  Self-esteem  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  conditions  of  self-respect,  independence,  and  respect¬ 
ability.  Benevolence  should  have  charge  of  the  charities  of 
life,  Veneration  should  deal  with  respect,  reverence  and  wor¬ 
ship  ;  Conscientiousness  should  be  the  lawgiver  and  righteous 
judge  in  all  matters  of  equity,  Spirituality,  or  faith,  is  the 
basis  of  all  human  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  the  Supreme. 
Hope  brightens  the  present,  and  promises  success.  Firmness 
gives  steadfastness  and  tenacity,  and  is  a  kind  of  balance- 
wheel  over  the  groups  of  faculties ;  Alimentiveness  is  the 
purveyor  of  nutrition  and  deals  with  the  uses  and  the  pleas¬ 
ures  that  belong  to  the  realm  of  food.  The  four  social  facul¬ 
ties  relate  to  the  home,  friends,  children  and  conjugal  affection  ; 
Vitatxveness  is  a  kind  of  preservative  element,  dreading  death 
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and  annihilation  and  is  the  basis  of  interest  in  vital  statistics. 
Constructiveness,  Imitation,  and  Ideality  belong  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  invention  decoration,  conformity,  co-operation  and 
construction.  Human-nature  is  the  natural  detective,  Agree¬ 
ableness  smooths  our  relations  with  each  other,  and  lubricates 
life.  Eventuality  and  Language  are  the  historians;  Time, 
Tune,  and  Ideality  belong  to  music  and  oratory. 

Imagine  these  faculties  to  have  charge  of  the  qualities 
and  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  stand  related,  and  you 
have  legislative  committees  for  studying  and  investigating 
all  the  departments  and  branches  of  human  interest. 

Since  these  faculties  are  bound  together  by  a  union  of 
interests,  it  is  natural  that  all  enterprises,  in  consequence, 
should  be  undertaken  only  after  a  full  and  deliberate  inter¬ 
change  of  feeling  and  thought,  and  that  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  must  naturally  arise  between  the  first  thought  of  a 
subject  and  its  ripened  plan  and  subsequent  adoption.  Every 
faculty  is  expected  to  vote,  to  exert  its  influence,  and  like 
legislators  in  general,  nearly  all  desire  to  make  a  speech. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  a  debate  among  the  faculties  on  some 
important  topic  such  as  forty  years  ago  was  presented  for 
consideration  by  the  opening  of  the  gold-mines  in  California. 

This  family  of  faculities  in  thousands  of  different  crania, 
debated  the  subject  for  discussion,  and  like  other  delibera¬ 
tive  bodies,  the  most  interested  and  leading  member  of  the 
convocation  would  be  likely  to  lead  off,  or  as  we  say,  call 
a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Nothing 
since  the  settlement  of  this  country  ever  awakened  so  intense 
an  interest  as  the  gold-fever  of  184  9,  and  men  rushed  from 
every  hamlet,  came  from  every  country,  expatriated  them¬ 
selves  from  all  the  friends  and  blessings  of  civilized  life, 
and  became  externally  barbaric.  The  wonderful  outcome  of 
all  that  rush  to  the  great  West,  of  the  brainy  men  who  went 
into  the  wilderness  and  carried  with  them  the  potent  forces 
of  the  most  advanced  civilization,  and  suffered,  at  first, 
privations  that  were  sometimes  insupportable,  is  now  seen  in 
the  plenty  and  robust  civilization  on  the  Pacific  slope  and 
through  the  mountain  ranges,  that  astonish  the  world.  San 
Francisco,  not  to  speak  of  a  dozen  other  cities,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  advanced  culture  has  sprung  into  existence, 
rivaling  the  marts  of  trade  and  commerce  and  art  which 
have  had  the  fostering  growth  of  a  thousand  years. 

Imagine  then,  the  discussions  that  were  carried  on  in  every 
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cranium,  inspired  with  the  love  of  adventure.  Suppose  the 
faculties  assembled  to  discuss  the  California  question. 

In  1850  we  prepared  and  published  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal  an  article  entitled 

“  DEBATE  IN  CRANIUM— AN  ALLEGORY.” 

relative  to  the  gold  mining  excitement  in  California,  which 
we  now,  substantially,  reproduce. 

“In  a  Castle  denominated  Cranium,  there  dwells  a  family 
of  more  than  forty  members,  known  for  their  versatility  of 
talent  and  variety  of  disposition.  United  by  common  inter¬ 
ests,  every  important  enterprise  is  subjected  to  careful  examin¬ 
ation  and  discussion.  Of  such  a  debate,  the  following  is  an 
accurate  report : 

Acquisitiveness,  the  leading  member  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  briefly  stated  its  object, 
nominated  Firmness  for  Chairman  and  Eventuality  for  Secre¬ 
tary,  who,  being  duly  elected,  he  then  offered  a  resolution  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

“  Resolved— That  this  family  repair  at  once  to  the  coast  of 
California,  and  enter  upon  the  business  of  mining  gold, 
which  is  reported  to  be  abundant  in  that  region.” 

Hope,  always  ready  for  something  new,  seconded  the  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  declared  to  be  open  for  discussion.  Acquis¬ 
itiveness  naturally  opened  the  debate,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  him,  expecting  that  he  would  know  the  facts 
and  the  prospects,  and  could  give  the  requisite  information. 
He  said : 

i 

ACQUISITIVENESS. 

“  Mr.  President  and  friends,  I  have  been  struggling  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  best  information  to  advance  the  interest  of  this 
household.  I  am  utterly  tired  of  the  dullness  of  the  old  fields 
of  industry  and  acquisition,  and  have  been  hoping  that  some¬ 
thing  might  arise  which  would  promise  progress  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  ready  to  accept  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  gold  can  be  obtained  in  rich  abundance  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  without 
delay,  prepare  for  the  journey  and  be  among  the  earliest  to 
reach  that  promised  land.  Animated  as  I  am  with  this  bril¬ 
liant  prospect  of  sudden  and  ample  wealth  now  held  out  before 
us,  let  us  enter  upon  the  enterprise  with  vigor  and  vigilance, 
and  make  ourselves  masters  of  wealth  and  power,  I  am  cer« 
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tain  of  one  cordial  earnest  assistant ;  Hope  has  given  me  the 
strongest  encouragement  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  I  feel  sure  that  my  excellent  friends,  Combative¬ 
ness  and  Destructiveness,  ever  in  earnest  in  whatever  prom¬ 
ises  success,  will  be  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  the  laborious 
features  of  the  subject  and  push  it  to  triumphant  execution.” 

EVENTUALITY. 

Eventuality,  the  historian  of  the  congress,  was  requested 
by  the  chairman  to  state  such  facts  as  had  been  published  or 
otherwise  circulated  relative  to  the  gold  regions  of  California  : 
and  after  consulting  with  Individuality,  the  collector  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  he  went  on  to  state  that  from  numerous  letters  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  friends  of  persons  already  in  the  field,  several 
of  which  he  read  to  the  meeting,  indicated  that  the  rivers 
and  gulches  and  hill-sides  furnish  profitable  diggings,  and 
some  parties  have  gathered  $50  per  day  each.  The  news  of 
the  great  enterprise  is  spreading  through  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  ships  are  being  fitted  out  with  provisions  and 
implements,  and  passengers  swell  the  tide  of  immigration 
and  the  natural  competition  for  the  golden  harvest.  He  read 
several  clippings  from  newspapers  which  he  had  carefully 
preserved,  all  glowing  with  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  min¬ 
eral  region  and  the  facility  with  vilich  men  with  a  pick, 
shovel  and  pan,  were  making  almost  fabulous  acquisitions. 

MARVELOUSNESS. 

On  hearing  the  historical  statement  of  Eventuality  and  the 
statistics  of  Individuality,  every  member  sought  the  floor, 
which  wras  accorded  to  Marvelousness  (or  Spirituality). 

He  said:  “I  accept  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
and  feel  sure  that  they  might  be  made  doubly  strong  and  yet 
be  wdthin  the  truth.  I  am  entirely  disgusted  with  the  plod¬ 
ding  life  we  have  led.  I  want  to  strike  out  into  something 
new  and  surprising.  I  want  to  do  things  on  a  large  scale,  in 
a  kind  of  wholesale  way,  in  fact  whatever  is  speculative  and 
has  a  flavor  of  dreamy  probability  and  uncertainty  about  it, 
keeps  me  in  good  condition.  The  dry,  dull,  methodical  routine 
of  common  life  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  specially  attractive 
to  me.  Faith  has  wonderful  wings,  it  lifts  me  above  the  dull 
realities  and  monotonies  of  daily  life,  while  the  rest  of  you 
brethren,  are  drudging  for  daily  bread  and  find  yourselves 
limited,  hedged  in  and  restrained  by  customs,  usages  and  pre- 
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scriptions.  You  are  indeed  situated  like  so  many  oxen,  horses 
and  other  animals  that  are  fenced  in  and  cannot  roam  at  will 
and  feed  where  they  please ;  they  must  be  pent  up  by  circum¬ 
stances  even  if  they  starve,  while  abroad  are  fertile  fields  that 
beckon  the  feeder.  I  feel  like  an  eagle,  borne  on  strong  pin¬ 
ions  and  lifted  above  the  fences  and  fields,  which  circumscribe 
you,  able  to  roam  as  I  will,  and  return  at  pleasure.  This  en¬ 
terprise  of  going  to  California,  where  the  marvelous  depos¬ 
its  of  gold,  and  doubtless  other  precious  metals,  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  abundant,  is  just  in  my  line  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
indeed  it  is  an  inspiration,  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  decision 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  this  wonderful  enterprise.  I  have 
been  informed  by  my  friend  in  the  rear,  Hope,  that  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions,  if  not  as  broad  as  mine,  are  at  least  quite 
as  ardent. 

This  brought  Hope  to  his  feet  who  spoke  rapidly  and  fer¬ 
vidly  saying  : 

“  During  all  the  past  I  have  been  waiting  for  something  to 
be  developed  that  would  satisfy  my  eager  craving,  feeling  cer¬ 
tain  that  good  fortune  was  waiting  for  me  in  some  field  of  en¬ 
terprise,  and  now  this  virgin  country,  rich  in  all  mineral 
wealth,  fertile  beyond  expression,  and  such  a  climate  as  war¬ 
rants  health  and  long  life,  invites  us  to  its  fields  of  gold,  and 
why  should  we  linger  ?  why  should  we  doubt  ?  I  would  will¬ 
ingly  sacrifice  whatever  of  earthly  possessions  are  now  mine, 
for  the  privilege  of  standing  up  in  that  land  of  promise,  ‘with¬ 
out  staff  or  scrip,  or  even  two  coats,’  satisfied  and  certain  that 
fortune  awaits  the  enterprise  and  that  those  who  reach  the 
promised  land  first,  will  soonest  rise  to  distinction.  We  owe 
a  duty  to  our  friends  who  are  aged,  and  especially  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  launch  upon  the  ‘tide  which  at  its  flood  leads  on  to  fort¬ 
une.’  Everything  that  we  hold  sacred  or  value  in  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  culture,  wealth  and  happiness,  seems  to  me  to  hinge 
upon  this  one  bold  and  fortunate  stroke  now  presented  to  us. 
Think  of  having  all  that  wealth  can  give,  the  honors,  prefer¬ 
ments,  and  refinements,  the  liberty  of  travel,  gems  of  art,  and 
all  the  elegancies  which  the  moro  fortunate  can  enjoy,  and 
wdtieh,  hitherto,  have  in  part  been  denied  us.  Let  us  vote 
unanimously,  and  start  before  the  sun  sets.  The  world,  and 
the  wrealth  it  contains,  belong  to  those  who  have  the  hope 
and  courage  to  go  up  and  possess  them.  I  do  not  despise  the 
aid  of  any  of  my  brethren,  nay  I  court  it,  and  it  seems  strange 
to  hear  doubts  and  uncertainties  expressed  relative  to  the 
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brightest  day  that  ever  dawned  on  ns,  the  brilliant  prospects 
that  are  now  held  out  to  us  and  to  our  children.” 

CAUTIOUSNESS. 

During  this  enthusiastic  statement,  Cautiousness  manifested 
great  anxiety  ;  his  brow  was  knit,  and  he  appeared  as  if  some 
dire  calamity  was  about  to  befall  him,  and  with  a  trembling 
voice  remarked : 

“  I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  young  friend  who  has 
just  resiuned  his  seat,  seems  to  forget  all  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  he  ought  to  know,  may  await  so 
wild  and  recldess  an  enterprise  as  this.  Going  three  thous¬ 
and  miles  into  a  wilderness,  where  there  are  wild  animals, 
and  wilder  men,  without  roads,  houses  or  appliances 
of  comfort  and  security,  risking  life  and  health  in  a 
climate  we  know  little  about,  without  shelter  by  night  and 
under  the  blazing  sun  by  day,  with  none  to  carefully  provide 
our  meals  or  give  us  the  appliances  of  health  and  comfort,  and 
there  delve  and  sweat  in  rain  and  sun  at  the  drudgery  of  un¬ 
accustomed  labor,  and  all  for  what  ?  To  earn  enough  for 
six  meals  a  day  when  we  need  but  three.  Even  suppose  we 
do  acquire  a  fortune,  may  we  not  also  acquire  reckless  habits 
and  irregularities  of  life,  if  we  break  off  our  relations  of  bus¬ 
iness  here  and  sacrifice  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  If  we 
leave  our  families  and  friends,  even  though  temporarily  pro¬ 
vided  for,  how  can  we  hope  for  that  sudden  and  certain 
acquisition  of  property  that  might  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  of  those  we  leave  behind  us?  Besides 
the  rich  placers  which  Eventuality  has  talked  about  and 
which  the  fanatical  letters  and  newspapers  have  ventilated, 
who  knows  how  long  they  will  hold  out?  besides  the  country 
is  without  law  and  therefore  unprotected.  Suppose  we  have 
a  quantity  of  gold  dust,  where  shall  we  secure  its  safety  ?  I 
do  not  care  to  lie  down  with  a  bag  of  gold-dust  for  my  pillow, 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  hirsute  strangers,  gathered  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  some  from  prisons  and  many  from  the 
failures  in  civilization,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  may  have  ‘left 
their  country  for  their  country’s  good.’  It  would  take  more 
than  childhood’s  evening  prayer  to  bring  to  me,  under  such 
conditions,  confidence  and  repose.  Think  of  ten  thousand 
men  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  gathered  into  one  region, 
without  law  or  government,  all  strangers  to  each  other,  all 
smitten  with  the  frantic  thirst  for  gold,  and  many  of  them 
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regardless  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained !  Sup¬ 
pose  half  of  these,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  to  find  themselves 
unsuccessful,  while  the  other  half  were  to  be  moderately 
successful,  how  long  would  such  acquisitions  be  safe,  with 
only  the  walls  of  a  tent  to  separate  frenzied  avarice  from  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder?  When  Cortez  landed  in  Mexico  he 
burned  his  ships  to  make  it  impossible  for  his  followers  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to  brave  death  in  every 
form  and  win  success  they  knew  not  how.  I  prefer  to  keep 
my  ship,  and  pursue  the  sure  and  certain  path  of  success, 
though  it  may  be  moderate,  rather  than  put  every  consider¬ 
ation  of  safety  and  health  into  the  enterprise  with  a  strong 
liability  that  it  might  fail.” 

HUMAN-NATURE. 

Human  Nature  said:  “I  think  there  is  little  danger  to  be 
apprehended  in  going  among  strangers  even  if  they  are  not 
all  good.  For  my  part  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  read  strangers, 
and  I  feel  certain  I  can  appreciate  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
with  equal  readiness  and  accuracy.  I  knowr  whom  to  trust 
and  whom  to  avoid.  I  am  a  natural  detective. 

CONJUGALITY. 

Conjugality  speaking  for  himself  and  Amativeness  then 
addressed  the  chair :  “It  appears  to  us  that  the  social  ties, 
tender  and  strong  as  they  are,  should  not  be  rudely  severed 
or  put  to  hazard  by  this  wild  scheme  of  adventure.  Mar¬ 
riage  imposes  obligations  and  offers  consolations  which  we 
may  not  wantonly  neglect.  Love  is  the  philosophy  and  basis 
of  the  social  law,  and  should  be  the  highest  law  in  our  being. 
Marriage  is  the  first  institution  vouchsafed  to  man  by  his 
Creator.  Nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  acquire 
fortune  that  the  wife  and  children  may  be  made  secure,  but 
suppose  we  fail  in  the  enterprise,  suppose  health  and  life  were 
to  fail,  what  could  compensate  the  beloved  for  such  a  loss? 
If  it  were  decided  to  make  the  journey,  and  there  could  be  a 
large  colony  of  friends,  so  that  wives  and  children  could  make 
a  part  of  the  company,  we  would  not  so  much  regret  it,  but 
to  leave  these  for  uncertain  success,  we  can  not  at  present 
regard  it  with  favor  by  the  light  that  has  thus  far  been 
thrown  on  the  subject.” 

PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

Philoprogenitiveness  (or  Parental  Love)  remarked  that  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  leaving  the  children  seemed  to  be  utterly 
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incomprehensible  to  some  of  the  others.  It  was  not  only  his 
duty  but  his  delight  to  caress  and  fondle,  provide  for  and  pro¬ 
tect  these  tender  gifts  of  heaven,  and  while  Cautiousness  was 
speaking,  he  could  but  think  how  dire  the  calamity  which 
disaster  in  the  enterprise  might  bring  upon  the  little  ones. 
So  far  as  his  own  personal  sufferings  and  inconveniences 
might  go,  he  was  willing  to  endure  them,  provided  it  would 
ultimate  in  the  higher  good  of  his  children,  but  as  this  was 
uncertain,  he  would  prefer  to  share  their  fate  and  fortune  as 
best  he  might  in  the  old  homestead. 

INHABITIVENESS. 

This  called  out  Inhabitiveness,  who  said :  “  Patriotism  is 
the  highest  sentiment  of  human  life.  Love  of  country  and 
Every  social  pleasure  is  planted  in  this  center,  home,  all 
love  of  home  means  more  to  me  than  anything  else  earthly, 
wealth,  all  learning,  all  knowledge,  all  joy  and  harmony  cen« 
ter  in  that  dear  word  “  Home,”  and  I  propose  that  its  interest 
shall  not  oe  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more 
wealth  than  honest  people  need. 

ADHESIVENESS. 

Adhesiveness  (or  Friendship)  was  the  next  speaker,  who 
said  :  “  Companionship,  and  that  affectionate  interest  which  we 
bear  one  another  is  richer  far  than  all  the  wealth  of  India  or 
California.  I  could  not  think  of  going  to  the  far  country 
unless  a  large  colony  of  my  friends  could  be  transplanted.  No 
matter  how  humble  the  home,  or  how  powerless  our  friend' 
may  be  to  aid  us,  yet  the  feeling  which  unites  persons  in 
affectionate  fraternity,  like  Damon  and  Pythias,  David  and 
Jonathan,  or  Ruth  and  Naomi,  evince  a  sacredness  wdiich  it 
wrere  sacrilege  to  invade  or  jeopardize.  Ruth  said  to  her 
mother-in-law  ‘Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee,  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge,  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people  and  thy  God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die, 
and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.’  ” 

VITATIVENESS — LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

Vitativeness  here  demanded  attention  and  said  :  “  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  little  has  been  said  and  perhaps  little  thought  of,  or 
cared  for,  relative  to  vital  statistics,  In  new  countries  with- 
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Out  appropriate  drainage,  with  pestilential  swamps,  with  cold 
mountain  breezes  by  night,  and  blazing  heat  by  day,  how 
liable  are  settlers  to  failure  in  health  and  in  length  of  life. 
Nothing  is  more  important  to  anything  that  lives  than  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  conditions  that  appertain  to  health 
of  body  should  be  considered  as  the  first  condition  of  human 
duty.  We  throw  our  lives  away  by  wantonly  rushing  off 
into  the  wilds  of  the  West,  without  skilled  physicians  or 
competent  nurses  to  treat  us  if  we  are  ill.  Think  of  it,  with¬ 
out  home,  without  friends,  and  smitten  with  serious  illness* 
how  dim  will  the  gold  seem,  how  worthless  human  treasure 
when  health  has  left  us  and  wre  are  surrounded  only  by 
strangers  who  care  only  for  themselves !  Think  of  it,  to  die 
alone  among  strangers  without  decent  burial,  and  perhaps 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts !  The  whole  line  of  reflection 
awakened  by  such  a  prospect  is  hideous  in  the  extreme.” 

While  these  pathetic  speeches  were  being  made,  a  member 
called  Mirthfulness  appeared  to  be  very  much  elated  and  did 
not  enter  at  all  into  the  solemn  and  pensive  sentiments  wilich 
were  expressed.  Each  speaker  seemed  to  stir  un  his  risibles 
in  a  different  way,  and  he  acted  as  if  he  had  some  good  or 
funny  thing  he  could  say  in  reply  to  each  of  them,  and  he 
would  slyly  talk  in  an  undertone  to  his  associates.  He  whis¬ 
pered  to  Causality,  his  next  neighbor,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  sense  in  those  speeches,  and  that  they  were  full  of  absurd¬ 
ity.  At  first  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  wish  on  his  part 
to  annoy  and  vex  the  speakers,  but  simply  to  show  up  what 
they  said  in  a  ludicrous  light.  All  wrho  opposed  the  question 
in  debate  and  brought  up  their  sad  and  lugubrious  reasons 
for  declining  the  proposition  he  satirized  sharply,  and  it  was 
difficult  also  to  determine  on  what  grounds  he  favored  the 
subject.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  it : 
whatever  could  be  warped  by  ridicule,  whatever  could  be 
twisted  into  a  joke  seemed  to  be  his  chief  purpose.  He  said  : 

MIRTHFULNESS. 

“It  appeares  to  me’ that  our  friend  the  treasurer,  surnamed 
Acquisitiveness,  regards  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
as  of  the  first  importance  to  the  family.  If  he  would  only 
show  us  some  good  reason  why  wealth  is  desirable,  if  he 
would  propose  the  building  of  a  comic  theatre,  or  circus  with 
monkeys  and  all  sorts  of  funny  things,  or  to  publish  a  book 
of  jokes  and  stories  with  comic  illustrations,  there  would  be 
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some  sliow  of  propriety  in  the  matter,  but  his  only  thought 
seems  to  be  to  get,  get,  save,  save,  hoard  up  and  play  the 
miser.  Hope  is  inflated  by  enthusiasm  that  makes  one  think 
of  fairy  tales,  and  his  friend  Marvelousness  with  still  more 
inflamed  imagination  seems  willing  to  believe  the  most  incred¬ 
ible  and  improbable  stories.  If  they  could  have  their  way, 
they  would  paint  the  sky  with  rainbows  instead  of  with  the 
ethereal  blue.  Perhaps  they  would  go  into  the  business  of 
making  telescopes  and  microscopes  to  bring  the  wonders  and 
glories  of  the  distant  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  eye,  and 
magnify,  ten  thousand  diameters  the  minute,  shoving  gnats 
as  elephants  !  Truly,  they  might  get  up  a  museum  represent¬ 
ing  Jupiter  with  his  moons,  on  one  canvass,  and  put  Jumbo 
of  the  gnat-world  upon  another  canvass.  Then  our  poor  old 
friend  Cautiousness  with  his  sober  face  and  chronic  anxiety, 
wrould  paint  all  flowers  lead  color,  all  skies  a  somber  brown, 
and  scare  us  all  out  of  our  wits  by  his  terrible  predictions. 
Then  our  excellent  friends  Amativeness,  Conjugality,  Philo¬ 
progenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness  are  inclined  to  go  crazy  on 
the  subject  of  childhood,  wifehood  and  neighborhood,  as  if  en¬ 
terprising  people  like  us  must  rock  the  cradle  and  tend  baby 
and  help  keep  house,  have  no  elbovr-room,  no  freedom  and  no 
enterprise.  I  want  something  besides  the  humdrum  of  mere 
dinner  to  be  enjoyed  and  a  frolic  with  one’s  friends,  but  we 
do  not  want  dinner  always  nor  frolics  continuous.” 

He  passed  a  fewr  words  in  private  with  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness,  after  winch  his  remarks  assumed  a  more 
sarcastic  and  cruel  Spirit,  and  thus  right  and  left  he  threw 
out  his  sarcasm,  irony,  wit  and  ridicule  until  he  was  called  to 
order  amid  general  tumult,  and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

combativeness. 

It  wras  noticed  that  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
had  frequently  consulted  together  while  the  other  speakers 
were  discussing  the  subject,  and  Combativeness,  as  if  speak¬ 
ing  for  both,  vrent  on  to  say  : 

“  Mr.  President,  my  friend  Destructiveness  and  myself  gen¬ 
erally  have  charge  of  whatever  labor  and  hard  enterprises 
are  to  be  conducted,  and  we  can  not  but  feel  that  there  is  too 
much  of  the  namby-pamby,  too  much  of  sentiment  and  soft¬ 
ness  and  not  enough  of  pluck  and  back-bone  in  this  family. 
Some  of  the  members  talk  like  sick  girls.  Mirthfulness  has 
been  speaking  our  opinions  in  his  satire  upon  the  effeminacy 
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and  sentimentalism  referred  to.  Numerous  obstacles  will  of 
course  lie  in  the  way  of  our  success  in  this  enterprise,  as  in 
any  other  manly  work,  but  be  assured  that  we  are  ready  to 
meet  whatever  trouble  and  opposition  may  arise.  We  are 
eager  to  embark  in  it  and  whatever  requires  strength  and 
courage  to  overcome,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  brunt.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  rather  enjoy  conflict  than  otherwise, 
and  we  have  noticed  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  are 
willing  that  we  should  do  the  hard  fighting  and  carry  the 
heavy  loads,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  nothing 
suits  us  better  than  to  conquer  opposition  :  and  when  we  get 
into  the  new  countries  where  roads  and  bridges  are  to  be 
made,  houses  to  be  built,  rocks  to  be  drilled  and  blasted, 
or  if  the  heavy  work  of  the  jpick  and  shovel  is  required,  we 
will  take  the  brunt  and  hammer  out  success  by  main  strength ; 
never  fear  our  failure  in  a  pinch.  Danger  has  little  terror 
for  us.  I  would  like  to  have  our  friend  Cautiousness  define 
the  word  ‘danger/  as  it  strikes  him.” 

And  the  definition  being  given  that  danger  was  anything 
that  would  be  likely  to  be  damaging  to  life,  health,  property 
and  reputation,  seemed  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  members, 
but  only  made  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  laugh. 
One  knitted  his  brow  and  the  other  clinched  his  fist  and 
Mirthfulness  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed  outright. 

As  the  argument  seemed  to  be  running  in  a  rather  low  vein, 
the  stern  chairman  Firmness,  leaned  over  to  his  friend  Consci¬ 
entiousness  and  made  some  remarks,  when  that  grave  and  rev¬ 
erend  member,  carrying  in  his  very  face  the  scales  of  justice, 
and  every  member  expected  that  when  he  spoke,  it  would  not 
be  partisan,  but  a  kind  of  equable,  well  balanced  statement. 
He  said  : 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  studying  this  subject  care¬ 
fully  since  this  debate  commenced  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
principles  of  righteousness  are  to  suffer  violence ;  let  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  members  be  what  it  may  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  enterprise.  I  can  discover  no  decided  moral  qualities 
that  necessarily  make  it  an  improper  field  of  effort.  The  best 
men  that  the  world  has  known  have  been  pioneers,  have 
carried  justice  and  enterprise  and  civilization  to  foreign  and 
wild  shores,  and  to-day,  the  world  blesses  and  will  continue 
to  bless  the  pioneers  that  opened  or  shall  open  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  national  prosperity  to  future  generations. 
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Columbus  is  spoken  of  with  veneration  and  those  who  carried 
civilization  and  government  to  Western  Europe  are  also  re¬ 
membered  in  the  annals  of  time  and  mentioned  with  honor. 
There  may  be  a  future  full  of  promise  opening  out  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  prosperity  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  while  I  can  under¬ 
stand  and  excuse  the  hasty  and  improper  remarks  of  some  of 
the  members,  I  hope  they  will  see  the  propriety  of  adopting 
an  honorable  and  just  course  in  all  that  may  be  done,  and  if 
the  enterprise  shall  be  adopted,  I  trust  we  shall  not  forget  to 
carry  good  government  and  righteousness  with  us  whatever 
else  may  happen.  Let  us  not  be  moved  wholly  by  selfish 
greed  or  a  vain  glorious  enthusiasm,  but  let  all  subjects  be 
weighed,  pondered  and  settled  upon  with  a  due  regard  to 
justice  and  the  general  good  of  all. 

CONCENTRATIVENESS— CONTINUITY. 

Concentrativeness  rose,  and  when  all  had  become  quiet,  delib¬ 
erately  said:  “I  have  serious  objections  against  going  to 
California,  notwithstanding  all  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
its  richness  which  ‘members  have  been  pleased  to  solace  them¬ 
selves  and  the  house.’  In  the  first  place,  we  are  now  doing 
a  thriving  business ;  every  member  knowrs  his  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  be  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  idnd  of  business  to  another,  even  though  there 
is  a  possibility  of  increased  profits.  It  is  a  safe  and  wise 
maxim  that  ‘the  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,’  which  it 
would  be  well  for  Acquisitiveness,  the  mover  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  to  remember.  Just  think  of  the  inconvenience  of  closing 
up  our  operations  here,  and  breaking  up  all  the  associations 
of  ten  years’  straightforward  business,  and  the  chances  and 
changes  which  will  attend  our  removal  to  the  mines ;  then 
the  restless,  fugitive  life  we  must  lead,  digging  a  week  here, 
and  a  day  there,  and  constantly  being  opening  new  “placers,” 
and  never  feeling  a  fixedness  of  condition,  or  oneness  of  action. 
For  my  part,  give  me  a  sure  and  steady  business,  though  the 
profits  for  a  given  day  be  less ;  it  is  ultimately  preferable  to 
that  versatile  life,  that  Jack-at-all-trades  mode  of  being,  which 
is,  to-day  a  feast,  and  to-morrow  a  famine.  Let  us  look 
around  us,  and  mark  those  who  commenced  life  with  us,  and, 
in  nine  cases  in  ten,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  have  been 
deaf  to  the  siren  song  of  ‘Lo,  here !  and  lo,  there !  is  a  chance 
for  sudden  wrealth,’  have,  in  the  end,  been  most  prosperous. 
I  go  against  this  changeable  mode  of  life.  If  we  conclude 
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to  go  to  California,  let  us  resolve  to  make  it  our  permanent 
Jjlace  of  abode  and  business.  Let  us  quit  forever,  our  present 
vocation,  and  become  miners  in  earnest,  if  we  can  find  a  place 
where  we  can  have  a  steady  life.  These  are  a  few  of  my 
reasons,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  at  length  my  views 
on— 55 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

“  Mr.  Chairman,”  interrupted  Individuality,  “  I  am  tired  of 
this  prosy  discussion,  let  us  have  some  variety ;  let  us  hear  the 
particulars  of  this  enterprise ;  let  us  have  the  route  described, 
the  objects  of  interest  on  the  way,  the  varieties  and  changes 
we  shall  see,  and  the  fine  opportunities  we  shall  have  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  versatile  life.  For  my  part,  the  more  new 
scenes  are  presented,  the  better  I  shall  like  it.  Although  I 
care  little  for  the  shining  dust,  I  think  it  would  be  rare  amuse¬ 
ment  for  me  to  peer  into  the  crevices  and  chinks  of  the  rocks, 
and  among  the  sands  of  the  Sacramento,  and  show  to  the 
other  members  the  glittering  ore,  for,  besides  being  useful  to 
the  rest,  I  should  like  to  see  them  scratch  for  the  lucre.  I 
am  weary  of  this  monotonous  life  which  the  member  last  uj 
so  much  admires,  and  I  hope  the  other  members  will  express 
their  sentiments,  and  that  the  speeches  will  be  short,  and 
have  in  them  the  spice  of  variety.  I  beg  pardon  for  inter¬ 
rupting,  but  really  I  felt,  when  the  last  member,  having  made 
a  long  speech,  proposed  to  give  his  views  at  length,  that  I 
was  doing  the  house  a  favor  to  interrupt  him,  for  he  would 
have  consumed  the  whole  day,  had  he  been  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed.” 

APPROBATIVENESS. 

Approbativeness  took  the  floor,  and,  with  a  smiling  face, 
a  most  profound  obeisance  to  the  chair  and  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  house,  proceeded,  in  a  conciliatory  and  winning 
manner  to  say  :  “I  have  heard  with  interest  and,  I  trust, 
profit,  the  learned  and  eloquent  remarks  of  the  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  discussed  this  question  so  profoundly,  and 
although  I  may  not  be  able  to  shed  any  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  illuminated  by  such  transcendent  abili¬ 
ties,  yet,  with  the  leave  of  the  chair,  I  will  offer  some  sug¬ 
gestions  which  seem  to  me  of  vital  importance.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  find  the  least  fault  with  the  course  or  opinions 
of  any  member,  and  hope  my  remarks,  as  I  believe  they 
will,  may  meet  with  general  favor.  Like  the  last  member, 
I  care  little  for  gold  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  must  be 
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apparent  that  there  are  many  elegancies  of  life  which  oir 
present  income  and  business  are  inadequate  to  provide.  Po 
we  not  see  thousands  around  us  wrho  are  able  to  live  in  fine 
houses,  have  their  carriages  and  servants,  and  move  in  the 
upper  circles  ?  They  can  dress  finely,  give  elegant  and 
costly  parties,  teach  their  children  all  the  culture  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  high  life,  and  are  caressed  and  smiled  upon  by 
the  whole  community.”  (Here  Ideality  clapped  his  hands 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  Acquisitiveness  and  Cautious¬ 
ness  shook  their  heads,  and  looked  sour.)  ‘‘All  we  need  is 
gold  to  give  us  caste  in  society.  ‘Now,  there  is  none  so  poor 
as  to  do  us  reverence.’  We  hold  no  offices— our  names  are  not 
announced  in  the  public  prints,  except  to  advertise  our  ple¬ 
beian,  musty  goods,  and  when  we  die,  a  bare  record  of  our 
death,  and  the  plainest  slab  at  our  graves,  will  tell  the  world 
that  we  have  lived.  Give  us  gold,  and  we  can  make  society 
vocal  with  our  names.  Posts  of  honor  will  be  left  to  our  own 
selection ;  bright  eyes,  and  wreathing  smiles,  and  jeweled 
hands  will  welcome  our  approach,  and  instead  of  the  hum¬ 
drum  of  our  present  mode  of  living,  we  can  revel  in  a  universal 
holiday.  A  gorgeous  palace  in  the  city  for  winter,  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  villa  in  the  country  for  summer,  enjoyed,  at 
intervals,  with  Saratoga,  Rockaway,  and  Newport,  which 
would  be  enlivened  by  our  presence,  with  intervals  of  foreign 
travel,  shall  compensate  us  for  all  the  temporary  privations 
in  the  gold  mines,  such  as  a  hungry  stomach,  wet  and  wreary 
limbs,  blistered  back,  sun-burned  face  and  a  few  rheumatic 
pains,  and  other  things  which  Cautiousness  has  expanded  to 
the  magnitude  of  mountains.  Besides,  Hope  and  Marvelous¬ 
ness  encourage  me  to  believe  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  us  of  this  enchanting  expe¬ 
dition.” 

“  My  wrorthy  friend  at  my  side,  Self-esteem,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  directing  large  enterprises,  and  in  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  his  own,  and  of  other  people’s  busi¬ 
ness,  should  by  all  means  be  consulted.  If  we  go,  I  desire 
especially,  that  he  have  the  lead  of  the  company,-  and  he  may 
count  on  my  sympathy  and  assistance.” 

Whereupon  Self-esteem,  with  measured  dignity  and 
unbending  gravity,  rose  and  said— 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

“Mr.  Chairman— I  rise,  sir,  at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  to 
give  my  opinion,  the  correctness  of  which  must  be  apparent 
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to  all.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  going  to  the  El  Dorado.  I 
have  long  felt  cramped  in  my  sphere  of  action.  My  elbow- 
room  has  always  been  unequal  to  my  power.  We  want 
gold,  as  a  means  of  power  and  independence.  Let  us  have 
bank  stocks,  railroad  stocks,  and  be  owners  of  factories  and 
moneyed  corporations,  that  our  power  in  the  world  may  be 
felt.  Thousands  of  lazy  urones  there  are,  in  society,  who 
ought  to  be  made  to  know  a  master  and  be  compelled  to  earn 
their  bread,  and  the  means  of  living  decently.  Give  me  the 
requisite  amount  of  cash,  and  I  will  teach  the  world,  through 
monoplies,  the  true  position  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
wielding  command,  and  to  those  who  are  born  to  obey. 
Besides,  I  could  do  ten  times  as  much  as  Benevolence  and 
Veneration  combined,  with  all  their  persuasion  and  simper¬ 
ing  seriousness,  towards  reclaiming  the  world.  I  would  break 
down  all  intemperance,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  profanity,  and 
every  form  of  vice,  by  the  stern  arm  of  positive  law.  I  wowld 
make  every  man  go  to  church,  and  pay  to  one  order.  I  would 
allow  but  one  party  in  politics.  I  would  have  no  frivolity, 
but  youth  should  imitate  the  dignity  of  age  and  experience. 
Offices  should  be  filled  by  property-holders,  and  well-born 
persons;  and  all  babbling  croakers  for  the  rights  of  the  lower 
classes  should  be  taught  their  places.  A  few  educated  men 
of  standing  could  manage  the  Church  and  State;  while  the 
stupid  masses,  who  are  only  fit  to  work,  should  follow  useful 
though  subordinate  occupations,  and  ‘leave  the  affairs  of  state 
to  the  governors  thereof.’  I  have  held  a  consultation  with 
Destructiveness,  and  our  deliberations  were  harmonious  on  this 
point.  Give  us  the  means,  and  we  will  reform  the  world  by 
steam  power.  I  am  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  journey  and  the  enterprise,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
Locality  to  survey  the  route,  with  the  assistance  of  such  other 
subalterns  as  I  may  need,  I  will  engage  to  carry  the  whole 
matter  through  successfully.  But  remember,  I  rule  alone  or 
not  at  all.  My  orders  must  be  final,  my  decisions  without 
appeal.” 

ALIMENTIVENESS. 

Alimentiveness  gained  the  floor,  and  said,  “  I  object  to 
going  into  this  wild  region,  unless  ample  means  are  devised 
to  insure  a  full  supply  of  food.  If  we  must  go  on  short  allow¬ 
ance  for  years,  and  have  miserable  fare  at  that,  I  shall  curse 
the  gilded  infatuation  which  excludes  from  me  the  fleshpots 
of  a  civilized  home.  If  I  were  sure  that  we  could  have  enough. 
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even  of  coarse  fare,  while  away,  and  that  Acquisitiveness, 
Causality,  Cautiousness,  and  Conscientiousness  would  allow  us 
after  our  return  full  swing  in  the  luxuries  of  upper-tendom, 
turtle-soups,  Canvas-hack,  Venison,  choice  wines,  etc.,— I 
would  try  to  endure  the  self-denial,  in  hope  of  a  better  day  to 
come,  but  fearing  their  ironfaced  rules  of  diet  and  decorum,  I 
prefer  to  stay  by  the  old  crib  while  the  fodder  lasts ;  for  if  we 
become  rich  as  Jews,  we  may  be  governed  in  purse  by  a  Jew, 
and  in  our  eating  and  drinking  by  a  pale,  pinched  dietetic 
Christian.  Give  me  a  sure  living ;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  and 
‘enjoy  the  good  of  our  labor,’  for  we  know  not  as  we  will  ever 
return  if  we  go.  We  may  half  starve  ourselves  to  acquire 
gold,  and  be  ruled  by  a  set  of  squeamish  tyrants  after  we 
return  with  our  golden  burden.” 

ORDER. 

Order  obtained  the  floor,  and  said,  “  I  have  listened  to  the 
various  remarks  of  members,  and  am  really  confused  with 
their  contradictory  opinions.  I  care  not  what  special  object 
is  sought  in  the  enterprise,  but  insist  on  some  definite  line  of 
action.  I  propose  that  a  system  of  rules  be  drawn  up,  stating 
the  object,  the  order  of  procedure— critically  and  specifically 
setting  forth  a  regular  method  by  which  all  our  proceedings 
shall  be  governed,  from  the  day  of  embarkation  until  our 
return.  Without  this,  we  shall  have  no  concert  of  action,  and 
confusion  and  ultimate  failure  will  be  the  result.” 

Concentrativeness  highly  approved  this  proposition  and 
hoped  it  would  prevail. 

IMITATION  AND  AGREEABLENESS. 

Imitation  was  ready  for  the  new  move  of  life  and  could 
copy,  conform  and  adapt  itself  to  the  different  manners  and 
conditions  which  might  be  seen  among  the  conglomerate  group 
of  strangers,  and  could  become  “all  things  to  all  men,”  espe¬ 
cially  as  Agreeableness  would  always  aid  in  making  adaptation 
smooth,  easy  and  acceptable. 

CAUSALITY. 

Causality  obtained  the  floor  and  said,  “  I  have  listened  to 
the  arguments  of  members  and  been  surprised  at  the  different 
reasons  they  offer,  on  the  one  hand,  for  going,  and  on  the 
other,  for  staying  at  home.  Each  seems  to  take  a  narrow 
view,  to  be  governed  by  his  own  personal  feelings,  without 
regard  to  general  principles.  Portions  of  what  the  venerable 
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member,  Cautiousness,  bas  said,  and  also  the  suggestions  of 
Concentrativeness,  deserve  to  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  cool 
reason.  But  while  Cautiousness  discussed  the  dark  side— the 
dangers  and  difficulties— he  does  not  count  the  chances,  nor 
weigh  the  reasons,  which  may  be  urged  in  its  favor.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hope,  Marvelousness,  and  Acquisitiveness  view 
n  the  most  promising  features  which  can  possibly  be  presented, 
without  seeming  to  regard  any  of  the  disadvantages  and  diffi¬ 
culties— which,  doubtless,  hover  around  the  enterprise.  One 
class  magnifies  the  fair  side,  the  other  the  dark  side.  It  will 
not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  follow  either  party  fully  ;  each 
has  truth,  and  each  has  error  in  their  views  of  the  subject. 
I  propose  to  call  on  Calculation  to  give  us  the  estimates  from 
the  facts  which  Eventuality,  the  secretary,  can  furnish  him.” 

CALCULATION. 

Calculation  consulted  with  Eventuality,  and  brought  in  the 


following  estimate : 

Outfit  for  one  year,  and  passage, . $450 

Subsistence  two  years,  prices  of  provisions  enormous  .  2,0C0 

Time,  at  home  prices,  two  years, . 1,4  00 

Clothing  to  be  bought  in  California, . 150 

Return,  . 350 

Total,  $4,350 


“  Thus,”  resumed  Causality,  “  we  have,  in  round  numbers, 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
which  must  be  paid  in  the  event  of  going,  whether  we  make 
anything  or  not.”  (Cautiousness  was  seen  to  tremble  on  his 
staff,  and  Acquisitiveness  cast  furtive  glances  around  until 
he  caught  the  smiling  eye  of  Hope,  the  sinewy  arm  of  Com¬ 
bativeness,  and  the  cold,  calm  brow  of  Self-esteem,  when 
he  resumed  his  composure.)  Now  it  is  a  question  "whether, 
taking  the  risks  into  consideration,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
enterprise,  it  would  not  be  best  to  remain  at  home,  and  pursue 
our  well-understood  course  of  business,  relying  on  the 
certainty  of  causes  to  produce  the  effects  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  derive  from  our  efforts.  Again,  the  same  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  Western  lands,  an  equal  amount  of  labor, 
and  one-half  of  the  privations  "which  must  be  endured  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  would  yield,  in  the  aggregate,  perhaps  as  much  wealth, 
and  more  happiness.  Many  must  necessarily  fail  of  accumu¬ 
lating  wealth  in  the  gold  regions,  while  not  a  few  will  linger 
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in  sickness,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  death  will  arrest 
many  who  would  live  to  old  age  at  home,  because  such  essen¬ 
tial  changes  in  habit,  diet,  climate,  etc.,  must  be  detrimental 
to  the  health,  constitution,  and  life  of  thousands.  I  must 
hear  better  reasons  than  have  been  offered  in  favor  of  this 
scheme,  winch  other  members  may  bring  forward  before  I 
record  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution.” 

Language  obtained  the  floor,  and  moved  an  adjournment, 
as  he  had  not  time  to  express  his  views  fully.  The  house 
adjourned  for  one  day. 

The  house  on  reassembling  was  called  to  order,  by  the 
chairman  Firmness,  who  announced  the  discussion  of  the 
California  Resolution,  to  be  in  order,  when  Language,  having 
the  floor  rose  and  said  : 


LANGUAGE. 

u  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  the  most  profound 
attention,  to  the  remarks  of  the  several  learned  and  honorable 
gentlemen,  who  have  so  very  elaborately  and  minutely  grat¬ 
ified  the  house  with  their  varied  experience,  with  such  sugges¬ 
tions  and  arguments  as  to  them  seemed  most  conducive  to  the 
ultimate,  permanent  welfare  of  the  household.  I  make  no 
doubt,  that  each  desires  to  promote  the  interests  of  all,  imme¬ 
diately  or  remotely  concerned,  and  therefore  I  render  this  wall¬ 
ing  tribute  to  their  correct  motives  and  philanthopic  desires, 
wrhile,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  by  an  equally  imperious 
duty  to  myself  and  to  the  house,  to  venture  most  respectfully 
to  suggest,  that  each,  if  not  in  every  instance,  yet  for  the  most 
part,  have  seemed  to  spice  their  remarks  with  arguments  and 
observations  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  bring  to  light 
and  develop  their  own  peculiar  desires  and  predilections,  as 
if  they  regarded  their  own  special  accomodations,  sympathies 
and  habits,  as  equally  interesting,  desirable  and  appreciable 
to  others  of  different  peculiarities,  habits  and  sentiments,  as 
to  themselves.  This  course  of  argumentation  can,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  produce  only  diversity  of  opinion  and  a  want  of 
harmonious  concert  of  action,  if  it  does  not  produce  sooner 
or  later,  deep  and  lasting  prejudices,  which  time  may  serve, 
in  some  good  measure,  to  soften  and  assuage,  even  though  it 
shall  not  have  the  power  effectually  and  permanently  to  cure. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  course  of  debate  has  thus  assumed 
so  very  wide  a  latitude,  I  trust,  with  the  most  implicit  con¬ 
fidence,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  as  well  to  those  horn 
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orable  members  who  oppose,  as  those  who  may  entirely  agree 
with  me  in  sentiment,  while  I  offer  some  cogitations  which 
pervade  my  own  mind  ;  and  as  I  have  thus,  as  I  said  before, 
patiently  listened  to  others,  and  I  hope  with  candor  and  no 
little  profit,  that,  in  consideration  of  this  courtesy,  which  in 
all  deliberative  bodies,  and  especially  in  such  an  ancient  and 
honorable  one  as  this,  is  at  all  times,  however  high  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion,  due  to  each  member  who  is  honored  with 
a  seat,  and  also  to  take  a  part,  as  all  have  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
in  the  multifarious  and  important  deliberations,  which  from 
time  to  time  come  before  them  for  their  grave  consideration 
and  decision. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  made  these  few  plain  and  un¬ 
disguised  preliminary  observations,  with  a  view  to  elucidate, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  my  sentiments,  and  define  my  position 
relative  to  the  subject  and  to  the  members,  and  to  give  some 
slight  premonition  of  the  course  I  shall  feel  compelled  to 
pursue,  and  to  explain  to  members  the  causes  which  exist  in 
my  own  mind,  which,  with  due  deference  to  all,  I  now  proceed 
briefly  to  set  forth.  I  ought  to  add,  by  way  of  preface,  that 
to  do  full  justice  to  this  subject  would  require  not  a  few  hours 
merely,  but  days,  to  give  all  the  arguments  favorably  and 
adversely,  with  all  the  circumstances  connected,  on  this  great 
subject,  and  if  I  no  not  give,  in  the  compressed  space  allotted 
to  each  member,  so  full  an  exposition,  of  all  its  bearings  and 
ramifications,  as  might  be,  to  all,  and  especially  to  myself, 
desirable,  it  must  be  chargeable  not  so  much  to  any  wrant  of 
fertility  in  the  subject  itself,  as  in  the  limited  time  which  each 
member  may  occupy  without  unnecessarily  protracting  the 
discussion  and  wasting  the  valuable  time  of  the  house.  What 
opportunity  for  conversation  will  be  offered  in  the  mines? 
unlike  well-constituted  society,  where  colloquial  pleasures 
so  profusely  and  so  happily  abound,  California  cannot  meet 
my  wishes  unless  we  take  up  lecturing,  or  political  speech¬ 
meeting,  or  discussions  in  lyceums,  which  I  fear  will  hardly 
be  found  in  so  new  a - ” 

Causality— ,“  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  the  member  a 
single  question  ?”  interrupted  Causality,  who  had  been  knit¬ 
ting  his  brow  continually.  “  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  member 
to  engage  in  political  or  literary  life  in  California,  or  for  the 
sake  of  social  and  literary  pleasures  at  home,  refuse  to  go? 
That  seems  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  his  remarks.” 

“  Yes,  sir— yes,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman,  that  is  the 
thought  precisely.  That  was  what  I  was  just  coming  to.” 
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Mirthfulness  laughed,  aloud,  and  was  heard  to  whisper  to 
Secretiveness,  “  now  we  have  it  at  last.  What  a  deluge  of 
words  for  a  drop  of  sense  !  It  reminds  me  of  the  “  mountain 
and  the  mouse.55  He  ought  to  have  consulted  with  my  friend 
Causality,  who  always  says  something  when  he  talks ;  but, 
if  the  rattle-brain  undertakes  to  make  a  speech  alone,  we  are 
sure  of  a  world  of  w'ords  without  a  particle  of  sense.  It 
reminds  me  of 

“  The  ocean  into  tempest  tossed,  to  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fiy.” 

SECRETIVENESS. 

This  called  Secretiveness  to  his  feet,  wrho  began  in  a  low, 
soft  voice,  but  little  above  a  whisper,  his  small  eyes,  partially 
closed,  peering  slyly  out  from  under  the  heavy  arches  of 
his  dark  brow',  to  every  part  of  the  house,  as  if  to  read  the 
opinions  of  members  and  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  of 
manner,  and  calmness  of  expression,  proceeded  to  say  : 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  far  remained  silent,  not  so 
much  because  I  had  no  line  of  policy  marked  out  in  my  own 
mind  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  management  in  case  we 
should  decide  to  go  or  not  to  go.  Nor  am  I  desirous  in  what 
I  may  utter,  to  commit  myself  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
yet  I  could  give  some  suggestions  on  the  subject,  at  a  proper 
time,  in  a  select  committee  for  instance,  which  might  be 
serviceable.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  definite  line  of 
action  laid  down  by  certain  members  is  judicious.  If  we  go, 
it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  appoint  a  committee  of  vigilance 
to  conceal  and  watch  the  depository  of  our  treasures,  or  take 
with  us  a  few  iron  safes,  that  our  gold  may  not  be  stolen— 
and  that  all  members,  especially  Approbativeness,  Hope, 
Marvelousness,  and  Language,  be  required  to  keep  silent  on 
the  subject  of  our  success,  if  good,  and  not  allow'  the  greedy 
and  designing,  as  well  dishonest  portion  of  the  adventurers 
in  California,  to  know  that  we  have  acquired  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  our  expenses.  I  w'ould  suggest  that  Mirthful¬ 
ness  be  kept  n  the  tent,  out  of  sight,  to  hide  his  t-ell-tale  phiz 
from  the  shrewd,  or  that  he  wear  an  unusually  serious  face, 
that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  being  rich,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  robbed.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  dress  shabbily  and 
appear  poor  while  there  and  on  our  wray  back,  ‘for  the  robber 
will  not  harm  the  poor.5  I  would  also  suggest  that  wre  make 
no  boast  of  great  things  before  we  go,  if  such  should  be  the 
decision,  and  to  say  but  little  on  our  return,  however  much 
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we  may  acquire,  and  let  out  the  fact  gradually  to  the  world 
to  their  surprise  and  astonishment.  Approbativeness  and 
Hope  are  the  first  to  brag  of  what  we  are  expecting  to  do,  and 
the  first  to  be  ashamed  and  depressed  if  we  fail ;  while  our 
venerable  brethren,  Cautiousness  and  Causality,  are  the  last 
to  be  inflated  with  problematical  success,  and  the  least  de¬ 
pressed  at  failure.  If  I  could  always  be  consulted,  I  would 
advise  a  shrewrd  and  silent  course,  like  the  eel  in  the  water- 
like  a  cat  in  pursuit  of  a  mouse,  or  like  a  mole  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  I  do  not  believe  in  sounding  a  trumpet, 
either  of  anticipation  or  triumph.  Still  waters  are  the  deep¬ 
est,  and  an  unobtrusive  course  is  the  most  successful.  I  will 
close  for  the  present,  by  asking  to  be  excused  from  voting 
either  way,  unless  it  can  be  by  secret  ballot,  wishing  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  shall  deem  it  in  my  duty  to  seek  the  good 
of  the  family,  whether  we  go  or  remain  at  home,  but  I  like  no 
responsibilities,  and  wish  to  make  no  pledges.” 

LOCALITY. 

Locality  rose  and  said :  “I  think  it  would  be  well  to  go 
if  we  only  make  enough  to  pay  expenses.  And  I  would  earn¬ 
estly  recommend  going  one  way  and  returning  another,  to 
give  us  as  large  a  ‘traveled  history’  as  possible.  I  should  like 
to  double  the  Cape,  cross  the  Isthmus,  and  go  the  land  route. 
I  move  we  go  all  three  routes.”  Mirthfulness  laughed  out¬ 
right,  and  Causality  was  seen  to  relax  his  gravity).  Locality 
proceeded  :  “  It  would  certainly  be  desirable,  as  all  my  friends 
on  the  front  seat  think,  to  go  or  come  every  route,  and  more 
than  that,  I  would  like  to  make  surveys  and  maps  of  the 
country,  and  spend  a  year,  at  least,  in  traveling  up  and  down 
among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  that  new  country.  I 
have  stayed  at  home  long  enough.  I  wish  to  roam  and  learn 
something  of  the  world.” 

“We  might  miss  our  way  and  get  lost  in  those  wild 
regions,”  suggested  Cautiousness. 

“  Leave  that  to  me  ;  I  will  pilot  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
While  the  north  star  blazes  and  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  I 
will  risk  being  lost.” 

“  But,”  responded  Cautiousness,  “  there  are  fogs  and  storms 
in  those  mountains,  obscuring  sun  and  stars  for  days  together, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Eventuality.” 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can  find  my  way  anywhere ;  in 
clouds,  fogs,  or  darkness— I  never  get  lost.  I  have  in  my 
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very  nature  an  unerring  compass,  that  teaches  me  where  I  am 
and  where  everything  is  which  I  have  seen,  either  absolutely 
or  relatively.  There  is  no  danger  of  getting  lost.  I  go  for 
the  journey.” 

TUNE — TIME. 

Tune  said :  “  I  can  not  think  of  leaving  my  piano  and  all 
the  concerts  and  social  music  which  our  old  home  yields,  to 
listen  to  no  music  but  the  clicking  of  the  pickaxe  and  the 
grating  of  the  spade,  or  the  harsh,  chafing  sound  of  the  gold- 
sifter  at  the  mines.  If  we  must  go,  let  us  take  some  musical 
instruments  to  beguile  the  time  and  cheer  us  in  our  lonely 
tent.  If  we  go  overland,  I  would  march  to  music,  and  Time, 
my  neighbor,  could  measure  the  step  to  music,  to  mitigate  the 
tediousness  of  the  journey.” 

IDEALITY. 

Ideality  said  *.  “  I  rise  with  mingled  emotions  to  object  to 
this  enterprise.  I  can  not  endure  the  thought  of  leaving  all 
the  elegances  and  refinements  of  a  highly  civilized  and  culti¬ 
vated  state  of  society,  all  the  beauties  and  decorations  of  our 
native  city,  to  be  housed  in  a  rude  tent  or  cabin,  to  be  clad 
in  the  roughest  garb,  and  associate  with  unpolished  rudeness 
for  years  in  the  mines— to  see  nothing  but  barren  wastes  and 
delve  in  a  filthy  pit  for  gold.  The  mover  of  the  resolution, 
Acquisitiveness,  I  am  aware  seeks  gold  for  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  and  would  be  willing,  on  our  return  with  millions  of 
gold,  to  live  in  the  plainest  style  for  the  sake  of  hoarding 
every  dollar  of  surplus  interest  which  he  could  grasp.  I 
would  waive  the  objections  I  entertain  against  the  California 
enterprise,  and  endeavor  to  endure  them  for  a  year  or  two, 
if  w^e  might  be  allowed,  on  our  return,  to  employ  no  small 
share  of  the  acquisition  in  the  cultivation  of  art  and  beauty 
and  poetry  ;  if  we  might  have  a  home  of  beauty,  surrounded 
by  all  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  garnished  with  all  the  del¬ 
icate  enchantments  of  art ;  but  I  know  too  well  the  disposition 
of  members,  their  utilitarian,  animal,  and  ascetic  notions, 
to  venture  to  anticipate  sufficient  future  gratification  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  privations  incident  to  the  rude  enterprise.” 

SUBLIMITY. 

Sublimity  favored  the  journey  and  the  new  mode  of  life, 
as  it  might  furnish  scenery  and  conditions  of  new  and  start¬ 
ling  interest.  Mountains  and  cascades,  solemn  gorges  and 
ravines,  and  even  ferocious  beasts  of  prey  would  give  an 
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interesting  contrast  to  common  life.  Then  the  thought  of 
thousands  of  strangers  of  many  tongues  and  from  every  land, 
sleeping  under  the  silent  starry  vault  each  in  the  loneliness 
and  homelessness  of  that  far-away  wild,  wierd  land,  gives 
to  the  idea  a  startling  and  melancholy  pleasure. 

COMPARISON. 

Comparison  took  the  floor  and  said :  “  I  have  listened 

with  attention  to  all  the  statements  and  arguments  thus  far 
offered  on  this  resolution,  as  well  as  the  facts  which  the  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  seat  below  me,  Eventuality  has  ldndiy  furnished. 
By  means  of  all  these  aids,  by  analyzing  the  prosperous  and 
adverse  facts,  the  reasonings  for  and  against  the  proposition, 
the  chances  of  ill-health  and  loss,  with  the  disturbance  which 
will  arise  in  the  family  by  compelling  many  to  go  who  seem 
decided  against  it— I  say,  comparing  these  and  many  other 
considerations  with  the  doubtful  utility  of  great  wealth,  should 
we  gain  it,  I  shall  record  my  vote  against  it.” 

BENEAOLENCE. 

Benevolence  seemed  roused  by  the  remarks  of  his  neighbor, 
and  proceeded  to  say  : 

“  My  brethren,  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  where  we 
are  or  what  may  be  our  means,  if  we  aim  in  all  things  to  do 
good  to  all  ‘as  much  as  in  us  lies.’  The  ‘poor  we  have  always 
with  us,’  and  should  we  go  to  California,  the  sick  and  suffer¬ 
ing  will  claim  much  of  our  aid.  What  a  noble  work,  to  erect 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  distribute  of  our  substance  to  the 
unfortunate  poor  in  that  far-off  land.  If  we  go,  let  us  act 
the  noble  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  it  would  be  better  than 
gold,  and  should  we  obtain  wealth,  instead  of  retiring  and 
fostering  the  wild  speculations  of  Approbativeness,  Self¬ 
esteem,  Alimentiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  let  us  feed  the 
poor,  clothe  the  naked,  found  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  ensure 
a  consciousness  of  having  lived  for  the  wretched,  and  won  the 
tribute  of  their  grateful  tears  at  our  humble  grave.  If  such 
can  be  the  design  and  results  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  I 
would  vote  in  its  favor.  But  if  we  must  become  a  Shylock- 
banker,  an  epicurean  or  bacchanalian,  a  gaudy  plaything  of 
fashion  and  folly,  or  a  tyrant  of  unrighteous  and  oppressive 
power,  I  give  my  hand,  my  voice,  and  my  tears  against  it.” 

There  seemed  much  grumbling  among  the  members  in  the 
sides  of  the  house,  and  on  some  of  the  higher  and  back  seats, 
which  not  a  little  agitated  the  last  speaker,  and  seemed  to 
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enforce  and  consolidate  the  suspicion,  that  his  last  view  was 
the  true  one,  and  that  his  proposition  would  be  hotly  opposed. 

The  debate  seemed  now  principally  confined  to  the  calmer 
and  more  elderly  portion  of  the  house.  The  young,  hot¬ 
headed,  and  extravagant  having  brought  forward  their  earnest 
appeals  it  remained  for  the  cool  and  judicious  to  sustain  the 
closing  hours  of  the  discussion. 

VENERATION. 

Veneration,  with  a  serious  face  and  a  solemn,  measured 
precision  of  action  and  utterance,  having  adjusted  his  black 
cloak,  proceeded  to  say : 

“  Mr.  President— It  becomes  us  to  meet  this  grave  question 
in  view  of  our  high  allegiance  to  an  Over-ruling  Power,  for 
‘it  is  not  in  a  man  who  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,’  or  to  look 
to  anything  in  the  future  as  certain,  if  it  depends  upon  man’s 
puny  efforts  for  success.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  confi¬ 
dent  and  irreverent  assurance  of  members,  as  if  they  could 
rule  destiny  and  prejudge  or  modify  the  purposes  of  the 
Almighty.  If  members  insist  on  acquiring  wealth  to  pamper 
the  gratification  of  pride,  vanity,  worldly  ambition,  the  ‘lusts 
of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,’  if,  in 
short,  worldly  pleasure  and  sensual  gratification  are  to  be  the 
object  and  result  of  this  contemplated  accumulation  of  wealth, 

I  shall,  under  God,  use  my  humble  efforts  against  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  go  into  the  gold  region,  and  preach 
and  teach  ‘the  kingdom  of  God,’  and  induce  men  in  those 
moral  desolations  to  set  their  ‘affections  on  things  above  and 
not  on  things  on  the  earth’— to  seek  their  ‘treasures  where 
moth  and  rust  can  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  in  and  steal,’ 
I  would  not  object  to  going.  If  we  can  have  stated  preach¬ 
ing,  a  correct  observance  of  religious  duty,  and  aid  in  sustain¬ 
ing  missionaries  for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  immigrants, 
while  we  are  there,  and  should  we  return  rich,  against  which 
I  have  no  objections,  I  wrish  it  stipulated,  that  the  money  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  Lord’s,  and  we  as  His  stewards,  to  use  it 
to  His  honor  and  the  religious  elevation  of  man. 

“  I  would  endow  theologicial  schools,  sustain  a  missionary 
among  the  heathen,  supply  destitute  churches  with  the  means 
to  sustain  religious  services,  and  plant  Sabbath  Schools,  print 
Bibles  and  tracts,  and  employ  such  other  moral  efforts  as  will 
evince  our  fealty  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  which  will  live 
as  a  memorial  of  us  beyond  the  grave.  If  we  cannot  thus 
use  the  gold  acquired,  I  prefer  to  remain  near  the  sanctuary, 
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the  means  of  grace,  and  the  venerable  graves  of  our  departed 
fathers.” 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Conscientiousness,  with  perfect  self-composure,  begged  to 
occupy  a  few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  house,  saying  : 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  trespass  a  second  time  upon  your  atten¬ 
tion,  but  as  the  debate  has  taken  a  wide  range,  and  nearly 
every  member  has  offered  his  sentiments,  I  should  do  myself 
and  the  house  injustice  to  remain  silent.  What  rank  injus¬ 
tice  for  each  member  to  wish  wealth  for  his  own  peculiar 
gratification  !  The  last  member  up  would  consume  all  our 
time,  while  at  California,  in  religious  influence,  and  impov¬ 
erish  the  family  on  his  return,  by  yielding  all  to  religious 
purposes,  as  if  we  could  not  honor  God  by  the  proper  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  all  the  members.  We  have  duties  to  perform  to 
ourselves,  to  our  neighbors,  and  to  God.  Therefore,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  many  of  our  brethren  are  in  error  in  desiring 
to  accumulate  property  for  the  sole  gratification  of  their  special 
tastes  and  the  promotion  of  their  individual  ends.  Acquisi¬ 
tiveness  desires  money  for  its  own  sake.  He  would  hoard  it ; 
become  a  millionaire-banker.  Alimentiveness  wrould  Tare 
sumptuously  every  day.’  Approbativeness  would  be  ‘clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,’  and  gain  the  applause  of  the  million. 
Ideality  would  revel  in  art,  and  beauty,  and  poetry,  to  the 
exclusion  of  solid  and  utilitarian  objects.  Self-esteem  would 
leave  the  quiet,  social  joys  of  domestic  life,  and  be  a  ruler. 
Locality  would  waste  the  time  of  the  family  in,  to  us,  useless 
rambles  among  the  mountains  of  California,  and  Sublimity 
would  second  the  wild  project,  to  see  craggy  mountains  and 
vast  prospects.  Hope  and  Marvelousness  would  lead  us  all 
on  a  wild-goose  chase  of  adventure.  Eventuality  would  write 
the  history  of  the  new  country,  while  Cautiousness  would 
keep  us  in  the  old  cartruts  of  wearisome  experience,  and  deny 
the  more  enterprising  of  the  family  proper  and  judicious 
advancement  either  at  home  or  abroad.  It  must  therefore 
be  obvious  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the  right,  that  there 
must  be  manifest  wrong  in  this  selfish  greediness  in  each  to 
absorb  the  entire  energies  and  products  of  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  for  their  individual  and  special  gratification.  I  care 
nothing  for  money  except  to  minister  to  the  right,  and  by 
burdensome  to  our  fellow-men.  Mutual  forbearance  and  con¬ 
cession,  in  a  family  of  such  variety  of  tendency  and  disposG 
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tion  as  ours,  is  the  only  proper  course  for  the  promotion  of 
harmony  and  happiness,  h^ach  one  of  us,  with  our  peculiar 
qualities  and  gifts,  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  but 
none  should  lule  uninfluenced  and  unmodified  by  each  member 
of  the  fraternity.” 

CONSTRUCTIVE  NESS. 


Constructiveness  now  took  tho  floor,  when  the  house  seemed 
ready  for  the  vote,  and  said :  “  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  waited 
m  silence  until  nearly  all  the  members  have  had  opportunity 
to  express  themselves,  and  I  must,  with  Conscientiousness, 
also  confess  my  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  narrowness 
and  individualism  exhibited  in  the  drift  of  this  discussion. 
Acquisitiveness  sees  only  the  glittering  ore,  nothing  collateral 
seems  to  reach  his  vision,  or  awaken  his  perception.  He  talks 
as  if  gold  were  ‘the  be  all  ajid  end  all’  of  life.  Has  he 
forgotten  how  Robinson  Crusoe  when  he  was  left  to  his 
individuality,  entirely  separated  from  social  surroundings, 
laid  aside  his  money  having  no  possible  use  for  it,  and  after 
years  of  struggling  for  a  subsistance,  for  food  and  clothing,  a 
ship  from  his  native  land  was  descried  on  the  horizon,  bearing 
c  own  or  his  little  island,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  really 

t0  !\SeV^e  fro,m  his  solitude  and  permitted  again  to  mingle 
with  his  fellows,  he  ran  for  his  little  pile  of  money  and  began  to 
r.ub  to  remove  tne  tarnish  of  time,  and  make  it  presentable, 
since  now  he  was  going  to  have  opportunity  to  use  money  for 
the  purchase  of  that  which  was  desirable. 

Only  a  miser  rejoices  in  money  per  se,  and  sometimes 
goes  hungry  and  shivers  with  the  cold  to  avoid  spending  it. 
borne  of  the  other  members  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
o  having  money  to  spend  on  mere  art  and  decorations,  others 
want  it  for  power  and  selfish  domination.  One  wants  to 
revel  m  a  wealth  of  food,  another  in  mere  sociability.  Our 
two  sturdy  friends  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  influ- 
enced  by  their  neighbor  Acquisitiveness,  are  quite  willing  to 

-mining  °amP  Tvith  the  pick  and  shovel,  quarrying 
and  breaking  the  auriferous  rock  by  the  mere  force  of  hand- 

H2!S’  Gavvy}n%  wherever  they  go  a  pack  of  provisions  on 
eu  weai y  backs,  and  leading  the  life  of  tramps  unkent  and 
unwashed,  a  combination  of  slave-life  and  savagism.  1 
iw* +•  a  1  b?  resolved  to  go,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of 
instituting  mechanical  means  to  facilitate  the  mining  opera- 
tions.  This  idea  of  digging  by  main  strength  when by 
mechanical  advantages,  ten  times  as  much  work  can  be  effected 
m  a  ?1Yen  time,  appears  to  me  perfect  nonsense.  I  differ 
essentially  with  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  who  pre- 
fer  doing  everything  by  hard  labor.  If  they  will  unite  theH* 
strength  and  energy  with  my  skill,  if  we  cannot,  like  Aichime- 
world°ver  we  can  speedily  untomb  such  portions 

fLnn  rf- 1  hr,1^  ,to  abundance  of  its  treasures.  Rather 

than  dig  gold  at  a  disadvantage  I  would  recommend  establish¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  a  mechanical  business,  and  build  houses 
boats,  manufacture  clothing,  or  anything  that  may  be  wanted 
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by  the  people,  and  let  others  dig  the  gold  who  have  no  genius 
for  other  pursuits,  while  we  can  earn  it  faster  and  in  a  more 
pleasant,  and  not  less  useful  employment. 

Men  and  brethren,  listen  to  me !  Am  I  not  the  engineer  of 
this  household,  is  not  my  profession  to  invent  and  construct 
and  thereby  elevate  human  industry,  to  modify  human  labor 
and  enhance  its  rewards  ?  My  worthy  and  essential  assistants 
in  engineering,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Order  and  Calcu¬ 
lation  are  ever  ready  to  do  my  bidding  and  aid  scientifically 
and  practically,  in  working  out  my  plans,  and  while  my  neigh¬ 
bors  Ideality,  Marvelousness,  (or  Spirituality)  and  Hope,  and 
my  excellent  friend,  Causality,  are  prepared  and  willing  to  aid 
me  by  their  suggestions  and  creative  tastes  in  any  form  of 
invention,  which  may  enable  us  to  carry  out  or  to  establish 
in  that  wild  region  the  civilization  of  ages.  Instead  of 
battering  the  rock  with  a  sledge  hammer,  or  drilling  by  hand, 
I  will  institute  the  steam  drill,  I  will  invent  a  crushing 
machine,  and  a  mill  which  will  pulverize  the  rock,  and  instead 
of  mule-packing  the  quarried  ore,  from  mountain  to  the  river 
in  the  valley,  I  will  lead  the  mountain  stream  by  a  circuitous 
course  to  the  place  where  the  ore  can  be  dug  and  washed,  and 
the  precious  metal  saved.  Nay  more,  let  my  counsel  and 
assistance  be  accepted,  and  that  vast  realm  which  we  call  The 
Wild  West,  shall  be  made  to  rejoice  in  the  most  wonderful 
population  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  am  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  this  is  the  middle  year  of  the  1  9th  century,  185  0, 
by  the  time  I  have  told  my  5  0th  year,  there  shall  be  millions 
of  men  and  women  on  the  Pacific  slope,  conducting  not  mining 
merely,  but  every  form  of  industry  and  culture.  Valleys  shall 
wave  with  golden  grain,  hill-sides  shall  be  covered  with 
orchards  and  vineyards,  the  coasts  and  the  rivers  shall  have 
commercial  cities  and  every  appliance  of  modern  architecture. 
Ships  shall  line  the  docks  and  traverse  every  sea,  churches, 
hotels,  opera  houses,  banks,  factories,  furnaces,  spindles  and 
looms,  under  the  touch  of  my  skill,  shall  work  out  such  results 
as  belong  to  the  best  civilization  on  earth. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  to  California  and  get  our  little  peck 
of  gold-dust  and  travel  back  to  the  crowded  East.  The  new 
West,  blessed  with  a  climate  which  in  large  regions  is  frost¬ 
less  and  fit  for  orange  groves,  and  graded  in  its  temperature 
all  the  way  to  snow  capped  mountains  supplying  in  its  range 
pasturage  and  farm-culture  and  every  industry  that  ministers 
to  the  wants  and  happiness  of  men,  shall  combine  to  spread 
the  influences  of  home  and  happiness  equal  to  any  on  which 
the  sun  shines.  Why  should  we  wish  to  go  there  and  in  a  few 
years  come  away  from  it?  Let  us  go  there  and  establish 
States,  institutions  and  schools;  let  refinement  and  art  have 
their  opportunity  and  we  will  not  need  to  seek  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  New  Orleans,  the  means  of  refine¬ 
ment,  comfort  and  culture  thirty  years  from  now ! 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect,  would  it  be  rash  to  prophecy  that 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  and  the  Sacramento,  every  hill  and  valley  shall,  in  our 
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day,  shine  with  culture,  civilization,  health  and  homes  and 
happiness  ?  As  the  Alleghany  Mountains  have  been  traversed 
by  the  iron  horse,  is  it  not  possible  to  extend  that  servant  of 
civilization  through  the  fastnesses  and  gorges  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  and  like  the  weaver’s  shuttle,  bringing  and  carry¬ 
ing  passengers,  freight  and  news ;  the  ubiquitous  telegraph 
meantime  touching  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  pulses 
of  social,  business  and  intellectual  vitality  blessing  millions 
of  people  from  shore  to  shore.  Let  us  not  doubt  the  power 
of  mechanical  genius  to  subdue  the  wildness  of  that  new  field 
of  enterprise.  Men  who  are  rushing  into  that  region,  inspired, 
by  the  single  thought  of  quarrying  the  gold,  will  have  also  the 
requisite  ability  to  build  up  every  institution  of  prosperity  and 
culture  and  even  furnish  to  the  old  states  in  the  east,  bread 
and  beef  and  fruits  and  raw  material  for  cloth,  as  well  as  the 
precious  metals.  We  are  informed  that  their  rivers  are 
swarming  with  excellent  fish  and  doubtless  there  shall  be 
means  at  hand  for  preserving  as  well  as  transmitting  every¬ 
thing  which  its  native  resources  can  furnish,  and  thus  minister 
to  the  comfort  of  the  old,  as  well  as  to  the  growth  and  glory 
of  the  new  land.  Since  the  mighty  inventions  of  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  developed,  in  natural  science  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  what  may  not  be  hoped 
for  from  such  vanotv  of  climate,  such  agricultural  possibilities, 
such  wealth  of  mineral  and  other  raw  material.  Europe  is 
crowded  with  population,  eastern  America  is  occupied  and 
becoming  crowded.  Let  us  bodily  accept  this  proffered  new 
land  with  all  its  facilities  for  wealth  and  development  and 
make  new  homes,  richer,  brighter  and  broader  than  any  we 
can  hope  for  in  the  old  states.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  which  shall  lead  us  to  repair  to 
the  coast  of  California,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  My  plan  is  to 
commence  every  sort  of  business  which  may  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  a  great  community.  The  women  and  children 
might  remain  in  the  old  home  until  houses  could  be  erected, 
and  established  business  be  achieved,  but  agriculture  and 
manufactures  should  not  wait.  The  shipping  of  bread-stuff 
from  New  York  to  California  to  feed  the  miners  should  soon 
cease  to  be  necessary.  Provisions  of  every  sort  can  soon  be 
procured  by  industry  and  skill,  from  the  virgin  soil  or  from 
the  rivers  swarming  with  animal  life,  and  in  thirty  years  the 
Pacific  coast  may  become  a  mart  for  exportation  of  many  of 
the  solid  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  I  trust  that  when  the 
vote  shall  be  taken,  every  member  will  either  vote  against  it 
and  contentedly  stay  at  home,  or  else  that  there  shall  be  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  it,  and  we  undertake  the  journey 
in  accordance  with  the  science  and  information  which  belong 
to  a  state  of  advanced  civilization.  Let  us  take  the  home  with 
us  and  establish  it,  let  the  garden,  field  and  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard,  let  the  loom,  the  anvil  and  the  mill,  let  the  locomotive 
and  the  telegraph,  the  school  and  the  church,  the  library  and 
the  press,  evince  that  we  do  not  follow  Acquisitiveness  that 
sees  only  gold,  or  the  other  members  that  want  gold  for  dm- 
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playing  artificial  distinctions  and  manifesting  a  warped  and 
frenzied  life.  Let  the  duties  and  occupations  which  we  shall 
adopt  minister  to  every  member  of  our  associated  life ;  let 
music,  art,  science  and  literature,  law  and  theology  and  all 
the  social  interests  as  well  as  fame  and  wealth,  have  each 
their  appropriate  sphere  of  effort  and  gratification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.” 

The  chairman  inquired  if  the  house  was  ready  for  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  loudly  called  for,  and  decided  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  by  the  following  vote  : 

Ayes.— Acquisitiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Approbativeness,  Self-esteem,  Hope,  Marvelousness,  Ideality, 
Sublimity,  Individuality,  Imitation,  Eventuality,  Locality, 
Mirthfulness,  Conscientiousness1,  Constructiveness,  Form, 
Size,  Weight,  Order,  Calculation,  Causality,  Agreeable¬ 
ness,  Human  Nature,  Firmness,  Secretiveness  ....  26 

Nays.— Amativeness,  Conjugality*  Philoprogenitiveness, 
Adhesiveness,  Inhabitiveness,  Concentrativeness,  Alimentive- 
ness,  Cautiousness,  Vitativeness,  Veneration,  Benevolence, 
Color,  Time,  Tune,  Language,  Comparison  ....  16. 

The  minority  grumbled,  and  the  house  adjourned  sine  die. 

APPLICATION. 

How  little  do  men  estimate  the  true  motives  wrhich  influence 
their  conduct  ?  Some  leading  faculty  takes  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  subdues  to  it  its  swray  every  power  of  the  mind. 
Some  men  imagine  themselves  patriotic,  and  are  eloquent  for 
the  people’s  rights  or  brave  on  the  battle-field  ;  but  deny  them 
the  glory  of  office,  or  rob  them  of  a  leaf  of  their  laurels,  and 
they  forget  the  “dear  people”  or  resign  their  commission, 
showing  that  excessive  Approbativeness,  or  personal  glory, 
was  the  spring  of  their  actions.  Others  build  railroads  and 
improvements  for  the  public  good,  if  they  will  pay  large 
dividends.  Others  run  wild  in  the  performance  of  deeds  of 
charity  and  enterprises  of  philanthropy  if  they  are  fashion¬ 
able  ;  popular  churches  and  eloquent  preachers  are  thronged 
with  attendants,  many  of  whom  really  think  they  are  moved 
by  a  regard  for  religion.  Men  refrain  from  a  vicious  life 
through  that  kind  of  morality  which  dreads  disgrace ;  or  fear 
the  penalties  of  violated  law,  and  suppose  themselves  honest ; 
but  bury  them  among  strangers,  where  there  is  none  to  dis¬ 
grace  them,  or  in  any  manner  remove  the  fear  of  detection, 
and  they  will  wallow  in  vice,  showing  that  Cautiousness  and 
Approbativeness,  and  not  Conscientiousness,  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  morality.  We  should  learn  to  analyze  every 
motive  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  our  impulses  of  action. 
Every  faculty  should  exist  in  due  degree,  and  be  educated  to 
exert  its  appropriate  influence,  then  can  we  have  harmony  of 
character,  and  live  in  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  our  being. 
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THE  WILL. 

No.  1.  A  GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  ITS  NATURE. 


The  Will  is  the  executive  manifestation  of  the  mind.  As 
such,  it  is  the  chief  element  in  the  human  progress.  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  man  from  the  infantile  state 
of  creation,  and  in  surrounding  him  with  the  comforts  of 
civilization.  Without  it,  there  would  have  been  neither  exal¬ 
tation  nor  degradation  of  races ;  nor  would  there  be  individual 
advancement  or  retrogression.  All  things  human  impinge 
upon  it. 

It  is  needless  to  urge  further  its  importance,  for  every 
treatise  touching  upon  it,  has  labored  to  measure  its  value, 
and,  we  may  add,  if  every  book  written  upon  it,  had  been 
satisfactory,  there  could  be  no  possible  excuse  for  writing 
another.  *  j 

A  satisfactory  treatise  should  define  the  Will,  showing 
its  origin explain  its  mode  of  operation ;  show  its  faults  in 
individuals,  and  how  to  obviate  them ;  illustrate  the  influence 
of  Will  over  Will;  consider  its  freedom,  and  urge  the  obli¬ 
gatoriness  of  its  moral  exercise.  We  shall  follow  this  order. 

THE  WILL  DEFINED. 

In  vailing,  we  are  said  to  desire.  We  must  have  motives. 
There  may  be  many  and  antagonistic  motives.  We  choose 
Then  we  execute.  In  executing,  some  are  persevering,  others 
wavering;  some  energetic,  others  weak;  some  bold,  others 
secretive.  Some  are  harrassed  by  conflicting  desires,  and 
doubt  what  course  to  pursue;  others  rashly  choose,  nor  look 
to  the  sure  consequences.  These  are  termed  qualities  of  Will. 

On  the  phrenological  principle  that  each  faculty  performs 
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but  one  class,  stii,  generis  of  functions,  we  can  not  call  the 
Will  a  faculty,  for  it  consists  in  both  judgments  of  intellect 
and  influences  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  compound  function,  and 
arises,  not  from  one  faculty  alone,  but  appertains  to  the 
mind  as  a  whole.  Though  discarding  the  assumption  of 
mental  unicity  common  among  the  old  schools  of  philosophy, 
we  can  not  better  define  the  Will  than  they,  when  they  termed 
it  the  “  mind  acting.55  Willing  includes  still  more  than  mental 
operations ;  it  includes  the  voluntary  movement  of  phys¬ 
ical  organs.  This  point  is  not  often  explained  by  meta¬ 
physicians  who  overlook  the  physical  apparatus  through  which 
mind  is  manifested.  All  the  physical  organs  are  in  nervous 
communication  with  the  general  sensory  and  motor  centers 
of  the  brain.  The  sensory  and  motor  faculties  control  the 
whole  physical  organism. 

The  means  whereby  the  Will  puts  into  operation  the  phys¬ 
ical  organs  is  the  same  principle  which  compels  the  perceptives 
to  make  note  of  form,  size,  color,  position,  and  number,  when 
an  impression  is  made  upon  the  organ  of  vision.  It  is  asso¬ 
ciation,  and,  so  long  as  the  nervous  system  remains  unim¬ 
paired,  voluntary  motion  is  assured.  Some  would  consider  this 
an  acquired  power,  and  discourse  at  large  upon  the  growth 
of  the  Will,  but  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  wholly  an  educa¬ 
tional  acquisition.  The  capacity  for  culture  must  first  exist. 
Culture  only  makes  efficient  and  skillful. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  WILL. 

Every  act  which  is  not  the  spontaneous  out- working  of  the 
system  has  a  motive.  No  rational  being  will  do  anything 
without  a  reason.  It  may  be  only  appetence  and  passion, 
desire  of  life,  a  mere  love  of  exertion,  or  contention,  cunning, 
or  acquisition  of  goods.  It  may  be  love  of  woman,  of  wife, 
children,  home,  country.  It  may  be  hope  or  fear,  ambition, 
pride,  love  of  authority.  It  may  be  love  of  right  and  justice, 
or  mere  stubborn  adherence  to  a  course  once  begun.  It  may 
be  reverence  for  old  customs,  superstition,  love  of  God  or 
church,  love  of  fellow  men  and  sympathy  with  suffering.  It 
may  be  intellectual,  as  desire  of  knowledge,  love  of  science 
and  philosophy,  or  mere  idle  curiosity.  All  these  and  many 
more  have  been,  and  shall  be,  motives  to  action  and  human 
life. 

Motives  may  be  single  and  alone,  but  there  is  usually  one 
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toaster  motive  around  which  others  gather.  An  example  from 
our  own  history. 

Britain  alienated  her  American  colonies  by  curbing  or 
destroying  their  growing  industries,  extorting  taxes  which 
their  representatives  should  have  been  free  to  give  or  with¬ 
hold,  transporting  real  or  imagined  criminals  to  England,  for 
trial  in  courts  where  judges  held  their  seats  by  an  unwise 
king’s  consent,  and  where  no  popular  sympthy  could  deter  them 
from  pronouncing  base  judgments,  quartering  soldiery  among 
them  to  eat  out  their  substance  while  holding  them  in  sub¬ 
jection,  and,  as  a  crowning  act  of  tyranny,  declaring  them 
out  of  all  royal  protection,  and  making  war  upon  them. 
Love  of  liberty  rose  in  arms.  Conscience  condemned  the 
injustice  of  British  policy  and  sanctioned  a  war  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Love  of  family  and  home  cried  for  protection.  Hope 
anticipated  the  blessings  which  should  crown  success,  and 
perseverence  prosecuted  war  till  the  victory  was  gained  and 
peace  proclaimed. 

Another  example  in  the  motives  of  Tasso  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “  Grierusalemme  Liber  at  a.’ 5 

He  was  a  poet  and  devoted  to  his  art.  He  longed  for 
immortal  fame,  and  stooped  even  to  the  praise  and  patronage 
of  princes.  He  was  a  devotee  of  Catholicism,  and  labored 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Church.  He  was  a  knight, 
and  felt  the  pride  of  associating  his  name  with  the  heroes 
of  the  Crusades.  Poetry,  fame,  religion,  and  chivalry,  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  effort. 

Motives  may  be  antagonistic,  motive  against  motive. 
Individual  experience  is  confirmatory  of  this  proposition,  but 
we  shall  cite  an  example  from  Russian  history.  Alexander 
Nevski  possessed  intelligence  and  humanity.  He  was  the 
Hero  of  the  North.  He  had  strong  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  He  was  determined  and  independent.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  for  military  powers  in  his  campaigns  against 
the  western  tribes  of  Tchonds,  Swedes,  and  Finns,  and  against 
the  Livonian  knights.  Such  a  nature  would  scorn  sub¬ 
mission  to  any  power,  and  nothing  could  be  more  distasteful 
than  abasement  before  a  monarch  whose  greatness  consisted 
merely  in  the  mustering  of  countless  hordes.  Yet,  when 
the  Tartars  invaded  and  subjugated  the  Russias  he  bowed 
before  the  great  Khan,  received  his  confirmation  as  king, 
and  saved  his  people  from  barbarian  depredations.  Every 
sentiment  of  pride,  honor,  and  independence,  revolted  at 
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submission,  but  resistance  would  bave  been  annihilation  or 
slavery  to  the  Novgorodians.  Humanity  revolted  at  destruc¬ 
tion  or  enslavement,  and  he  crushed  every  other  sentiment 
to  preserve  his  people. 

Another  citation  from  English  history. 

After  the  Reformation,  when  the  risk  of  incurring  sta^e 
enmity  by  the  expression  of  opinion  had  been  lessened,  and 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  had  been  aroused  to  greater 
activity,  many  religious  doctrines  were  promulgated.  Church 
and  state  then  being  intimately  connected,  one  class  of  opin¬ 
ions  must  predominate,  and  all  such  promulgations  were 
sure  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  great  body  of  Churchmen. 
Most  of  these  opinions  tended  to  greater  severity  of  doctrine 
and  simplicity  of  worship,  and  stood  in  direct  opposition  to 
state-church  imitation  of  Catholicism.  This  severity  and 
simplicity  was  particularly  distasteful  to  the  partisans  of  the 
state-church  and  persecutions  followed.  At  length,  a  body 
of  Puritans,  as  these  persecuted  people  were  derisively  called, 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Holland,  from  which  place 
they  soon  returned,  only  to  sail  for  the  wild  shores  of  America. 
Undoubtedly  they  loved  their  homes,  their  country,  and  their 
friends.  They  loved  the  comfort  which  everywhere  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  but  they  gave  up  all  for  conscience  sake. 

Historical  citations  may  seem  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  but 
they  certainly  show  the  actual  motives  of  men,  and  serve 
equally  well  with  the  many  supposed  examples  which  have 
been  used,  hitherto,  in  illustrating  the  operations  of  the  Will. 

Reducing  the  foregoing  to  a  mental  basis  wre  have  the 
•  following  :  Any  desire  of  a  faculty  may  constitute  a  motive. 
Faculties  usually  act  together ;  hence,  motives  are  associated. 
They  are  of  different  classes  and  their  desires  are  often 
antagonistic,  the  gratification  of  one  precluding  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  another. 

Motives  have  not  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Will,  but  there  could  be  no  willing  without  them,  and  there¬ 
fore,  wo  have  given  them  a  consideration. 

CHOICE  AND  MOTIVE. 

Every  course  which  we  contemplate  pursuing  suggests 
another.  Before  choice  is  made,  the  mind  is  never  without 
opposite  or  antagonistic  motives.  Choice  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary.  But  in  what  does  choice  consist?  Does  it  consist  in 
choosing  among  motives?  This  point  is  not  generally  made 
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clear  by  mental  scientists.  Every  act  done  by  every  individ¬ 
ual  is  done  because  the  motive  for  doing  it  is  stronger  than 
the  motive  for  doing  any  other.  We  will  in  accordance  with 
our  strongest  motive,  always  and  necessarily.  It  is  absurd 
to  hold  that  we  do  one  thing  when  we  have  a  stronger  motive 
for  another.  Choice  is  not  therefore  a  choice  among  motives. 

Choice  is  intellectual,  and  proceeds  mainly  from  Causality ; 
but  Causality  alone  could  not  enforce  the  pursuit  of  any 
course  until  its  motives  had  become  strongest. 

Choice  consists  mainly  in  controlling  motives  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  principle.  Every  desire  of  every  faculty  may  be  grati¬ 
fied,  and  every  motive  may  be  followed  by  execution.  But 
external  conditions  exist.  There  are  laws,  customs,  public 
opinion.  One  course  may  be  attended  by  much  greater  dif¬ 
ficulties  than  another.  Distance,  too  great  to  be  easily  trav¬ 
ersed,  may  make  a  bar.  Changes  of  weather  sometimes  deter 
from  a  given  course.  Probable  future  conditions  which  may 
be  predicated  upon  known  present  conditions,  may  also  affect 
us.  The  execution  of  any  course  under  known  conditions 
constitutes  a  cause,  from  which  Causality  traces  out  effects. 
These  effects  in  turn  become  causes,  and  produce  certain 
states  of  mind  by  appealing  to  the  faculties.  If  several 
possible  courses  be  present  Causality  traces  to  their  effects 
the  execution  of  all  under  known  conditions.  That  course, 
then,  whose  effects  produce  the  greater  mental  activity  deter¬ 
mines  the  execution,  and  compels  a  choice.  This  strongest 
motive  consists,  not  in  the  activity  of  the  greatest  number 
of  faculties,  for  activity  is  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
nor  in  greatest  intensity,  for  one  faculty  alone  might  be. 
thus  active,  while  all  others,  though  less  intensely  active, 
might  be  in  antagonism,  but  in  such  union  of  number  and 
intensity  as  well  as  exceed  in  mental  influence  any  other 
motive. 

An  example  of  this  process  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of 
Alexander  Nevski  just  cited.  Other  princes  through  their 
rashness  had  been  defeated.  He  could  resist  or  submit. 
He  saw  that  the  disunion  among  Russian  tribes  prevented 
a  consolidation  of  Russian  forces,  while  the  Mongols  were 
united  and  acted  as  a  single  man.  The  Tartar  army  consisted 
of  immense  hordes  of  daring  and  intrepid,  though  undisci¬ 
plined  soldiery,  and  every  Russian  district  must  singly  fall 
a  prey  to  its  depredations.  Although  master  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  districts,  Alexander  could  not  hope  to  stand 
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unaided.  The  Khan  wrote  to  him :  “  God  has  subjected 

many  people  to  me :  will  you  alone  refuse  to  recognize  my 
power  ?  If  you  wish  to  keep  your  land  come  to  me  :  you  will 
see  the  splendor  and  the  glory  of  my  sway.”  He  might  rush 
to  battle,  strive  in  arms  to  assert  his  independence,  and  retain 
his  undisputed  authority  until  defeated,  but  defeat  must  come, 
and  then  all  would  be  lost.  Whereas,  if  he  submitted,  the 
Khan  would  confirm  his  kingship  over  Novgorod,  permitting 
him  to  enjoy  all  his  former  powers,  depriving  him  only  of 
absolute  independence.  Futher,  the  prosperity  of  his  people 
would  be  secured.  If  he  resisted,  he  might  enjoy  power  for 
a  time,  but  at  length  must  lose  all.  If  he  submitted,  he 
would  retain  all  but  independence,  save  his  people,  and  be 
burdened  only  with  a  sense  of  humility  and  a  tedious  visit 
to  the  Golden  Horde,  to  make  submission  to  the  Khan.  He 
submitted. 

The  same  process  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Luther.  Borne 
and  educated  a  Catholic,  he  was  devoted  to  the  Pope  and  the 
pappl  doctrines.  When  the  Pope  contrived  for  the  increase 
of  the  treasury,  by  selling  Indulgencies,  his  conscience  revolted 
at  the  doctrine  which  rendered  possible  forgivness  of  sins 
by  the  Pope  without  true  and  sincere  repentance.  The 
example  of  Huss  and  Jerome  were  before  him.  Powerful  and 
arbitrary  as  the  church  then  was,  everything  was  to  be  feared 
if  its  doctrines  were  controverted,  or  its  powers  limited  • 
yet,  he  drew  up  thesis  after  thesis  against  absolute  papal 
supremacy  and  papal  indulgencies,  and  fastened  them  above 
the  church  gate,  challenging  their  refutation,  and  declaring 
his  will  to  maintain  them  before  the  whole  body  of  opposition. 
Personal  ease,  prosperity  and  reputation,  would  have  crowned 
his  acquiescence  in  the  papal  institution,  but  he  cries  :  “I  am 
not  myself ;  I  wish  to  be  quiet  but  am  hurried  into  the  midst 
of  tumults,”  and  again  :  “  My  conscience  is  captive  to  God’s 
word.” 

His  religious  feeling  and  independence  drew  him  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  church,  and  he  preferred  to  follow  his  convic¬ 
tions  in  adversity,  rather  than  crush  his  conscience  through 
acquiescence. 

PRIMAL  DESIRES. 

It  would  seem  that  those  desires  which  prompt  to  choice 
are  distinct  from  those  which  constitute  the  final  motive  which 
determines  volition.  They  may  be  present  as  constituents  of 
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the  final  motive,  or  they  may  subside  after  the  consequences 
of  their  gratification  have  been  traced.  These  primal  desires 
may  arise,  either  spontaneously,  or  on  the  presentation  of 
some  external  stimulus.  When  spontaneous  they  frequently 
subside  but  when  due  to  external  stimuli  they  generally 
remain  and  often  in  such  force  that  all  the  mental  powers 
together  can  not  overcome  them. 

The  toper,  through  his  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
begets  a  fierce  craving  for  drink,  which  is  present  almost 
continually,  and  often  drives  him  to  saloons  and  drinking- 
houses  to  indulge.  This  craving  may  be  overcome  by  bring¬ 
ing  other  faculties  to  bear  against  it,  and  even  temporarily 
stilled  when  from  distance  or  other  cause,  indulgence  is 
impossible.  But  let  this  same  toper  pass  a  drinking-house. 
His  diseased  bibativeness  rushes  into  a  frenzy  of  activity,  and, 
though  he  may  know  it  is  a  curse  to  both  body  and  mind, 
though  he  may  look  forward  to  the  disgrace  which  all  honor¬ 
able  men  will  heap  upon  him,  though  he  sees  his  wife  and 
children  starving  and  comfortless,  and  though  hope  of  a 
better  future  is  lost  through  indulgence,  yet  he  indulges. 
Thus  the  primal  desire  persists  and  becomes  a  master  passion 
in  the  final  motive  and  compels  a  choice  which  shall  bring 
it  gratification. 

After  choice  comes  execution.  Not  merely  the  operations 
of  the  physical  organism  but  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
carrying  forward  its  purposes.  Energy  and  executiveness  are 
required.  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  furnish  these. 
Without  them,  all  action  is  dull,  insipid,  and  comparatively 
worthless.  Perseverance  is  necessary.  Firmness  gives  rise 
to  this.  Without  it,  no  end  could  be  attained.  All  action 
would  be  nugatory.  Patience  is  necessary.  Continuity  gives 
this.  Without  it,  all  action  is  imperfect,  for  consecutiveness 
and  concentration  of  mind  insure  earlier  and  fuller  accom¬ 
plishment  than  disorder  and  dissipation.  These  are  some, 
of  those  qualities  of  Will  which  find  a  place  in  mental  philos¬ 
ophies. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY. 

Over  the  action  of  the  Will  is  remarkably  strong,  for,  on 
the  phrenological  principle  that  the  stronger  the  faculty  is 
the  greater  will  be  its  power,  and  its  tendency  to  become 
active,  it  would  be  difficult  to  will  in  opposition  to  inherited 
bias,  unless  circumstances  or  surroundings  were  very  favor* 
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able.  That  men  generally  follow  inherited  tendencies  is 
a  well-known  fact  which  could  not  be  if  heredity  exerted  no 
influence  over  the  Will.  The  stronger  the  faculty  the  stronger 
its  desires  and  the  greater  its  influence  in  the  final  motive, 
and  threfore  the  more  imperfect  the  mental  constitution, 
the  more  imperfect  the  Will. 

Habit  is  also  influential.  It  is  merely  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  exercise  itself.  It  may  be 
the  natural  expression  of  heredity,  or,  in  those  cases  in  which 
heredity  has  been  partially  overcome,  the  result  of  education 
and  training.  Beside  increasing  the  actual  power  of  some 
faculties,  it  renders  them  naturally  more  susceptible  to  the 
appeals  of  choice.  The  difficulty  of  overcoming  habits  once 
found,  admeasures  their  influence  over  the  Will. 

FAULTS  OF  WILL:  HOW  TO  OBVIATE  THEM. 

As  Will  appertains  to  the  whole  mind,  any  imperfection 
of  mind  constitutes  a  fault  of  Will.  As  imperfection  of  mind 
is  hereditary,  the  great  fault  of  Will  is  hereditary.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  this  fault,  we  must  obey  the  laws  of  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission.  The  mental  constitution  of  every  child  born,  repre¬ 
sents  the  parental  creative  states,  with  pre-natal  states  super- 
added.  The  perfection  of  the  race  alone  can  bring  Will 
perfection.  Race  perfection  requires  every  individual  to  apply 
every  possible  means  to  purify,  elevate  and  perfect  himself 
in  order  to  transmit  to  progeny  a  purer,  higher,  and  more 
perfect  mentality,  and  secure  to  succeeding  generations  a 
more  elevated  phase  of  existence.  To  accomplish  this  self- 
perfection,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  and 
excesses  of  self,  and  a  strenuous  effort  to  cultivate  them  to 
normality.  Much  of  this  power  is  internal,  and  rises  from 
intellectual  stimulation  of  weak  faculties  and  calming  of 
strong.  It  is  by  continually  trying  that  the  mind  gains  its 
power,  and,  it  is  by  inactivity  that  its  power  decreases.  There 
is  much  also  in  external  conditions,  and  every  one  may  meas¬ 
urably  control  them.  Does  your  present  place  of  residence 
prevent  the  cultivation  of  desired  faculties,  remove  and  situate 
yourself  more  favorably.  Are  your  neighbors  a  bar,  avoid 
contract  with  them.  Are  the  various  institutions  of  men, 
as  found  in  special  societies  or  clubs  a  detriment,  shun  them. 
If  situation  be  a  help,  remain.  If  social  ties  and  institutions 
be  a  blessing,  seek  them.  Whatever  tends  to  imperfection, 
shun.  Whatever  to  perfection,  seek.  Individual  progress  is 
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first*,  and  insures  racial  progress  and  ultimately  perfection 
and  faultless  Will. 

HABIT. 

Habit,  being  an  effect  of  willing  continually  in  one  general 
direction  chains  the  Will,  and  unless  the  mind  be  harmonious, 
chains  it  to  an  imperfect  course.  This  is  a  fault,  but  more 
easily  obviated  than  hereditary  imperfection.  Indeed,  the 
obviation  of  this,  is  one  great  means  of  obviating  the  faults 
of  heredity.  Every  mind  will  have  a  mode  of  expression, 
and  every  expression  in  that  mode  tends  to  fix  a  habit.  The 
mind  need  not  always  remain  as  it  was  created.  There  is 
no  strict  law  of  necessity  here,  though  it  is  true  that  most 
minds  do  remain  so  or  only  develop  in  still  greater  promi¬ 
nence  traits  inherited  in  predominance,  and  stifle  those  inher¬ 
ited  in  a  state  of  weakness.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  primary  mental  constitution  of  men  which  can 
not  be  changed,  but  it  may  be  greatly  modified  by  education 
and  training.  Each  faculty  has  various  degrees  of  inten¬ 
sity  in  action.  Anger,  wrath,  passion,  rage  and  fury  express 
various  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  destructive  propensity. 
And  thus  of  other  faculties.  The  increase  of  mental  strength 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  activity,  up  to  a 
certain  stage,  above  which  all  increase  is  exhaustive  and 
weakening.  Stimulate  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity, 
compatible  with  strength  and  soundness,  those  faculties  which 
are  weak,  while  quieting  and  calming,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  which  are  in  excess.  This  will  tend  to  perfection,  and, 
though  not  very  successful  at  first,  each  continued  effort  will 
tend  to  establish  an  harmonious  habit.  Habits  are  hard  to 
overcome  in  proportion  to  bias  of  character  and  time  of  indul¬ 
gence.  Old  men  rarely  change.  For  this  reason,  harmony 
should  be  sought  early  in  life.  Beginning  in  childhood  is 
best,  for  no  habit  has  yet  been  formed,  and  the  mind  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  and  open  to  culture.  As  life  is  but  an 
extended  series  of  volitions,  and,  as  habit  but  expresses  their 
general  direction,  it  behooves  jiarents  and  guardians  to  study 
the  minds  of  the  charges,  and  apply  the  proper  means  to 
harmonize  them  and  fix  good  habits,  so  that  each  volition 
may  be  a  blessing  to  self  and  the  race. 

These  faults  are  very  general,  but  there  are  special  faults 
and  weaknesses  in  individual  Wills. 

Some  cases  occur  in  which  the  mind  is  a  slave  to  its  owrn 
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impulses.  It  is  very  easily  excited  and  wills  under  excite¬ 
ment.  It  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  condition  of  beasts 
which  act  from  instinct.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
gratify  any  desire  which  may  arise  and  to  seek  rather  present 
apparent  good  than  future  real  good.  It  looks  to  the  present 
mainly  and  has  little  consideration  for  the  future.  rIliis  is 
due  partly  to  an  impulsive  Temperament,  but  much  to  inac¬ 
tivity  of  Causality.  Causality  alone  traces  effects  from  causes. 
When  well- developed  and  active  it  is  continually  looking 
forward,  adapting  means  to  ends.  This  secures  consideration 
and  to  some  extent  overcomes  impulsiveness.  It  is  a  fact  that 
those  who  have  a  strong  development  of  Causality  possess  a 
fuller  control  over  the  passions.  So  far  as  this  fault  is  due 
to  Temperament,  it  must  be  avoided  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
cooler  and  more  muscular  element,  or  a  more  considerate  and 
intellectual  nervous  element.  Especial  attention  must  be 
given  to  Causality. 

CAUTIOUSNESS  AND  SELF  ESTEEM  AS  FACTORS. 

There  is  another  fault  of  Will  is  which  there  is  hesitancy 
in  choice.  There  may  be  tolerable  perception  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  volition  but  there  is  continually  wavering,  a  doubt 
concerning  the  issue,  even  though  intellect  be  assured,  dhe 
principal  evil  resulting  from  this  fault,  is  procrastination ;  a 
neglect  to  improve  opportunities  until  they  are  passed,  or  till 
they  have  lost  half  their  value.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  a  very 
unpleasant  state,  and  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  as 
much  as  might  otherwise  be  accomplished  during  life.  It 
is  a  bar,  both  to  work  and  to  discipline.  It  is  due  mainly  to 
large  and  active  Cautiousness,  along  with  a  smaller,  though 
not  necessarily  deficient,  development  of  Causality.  Be 
assured  that  procrastination  is  due  to  sentiment  merely.  Bely 
on  your  intellectual  judgments,  quiet  Cautiousness,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  a  more  hopeful,  enterprising  disposition. 

There  is  another  state  of  Will  which  is  perhaps  more  faulty 
than  hesitancv.  It  is  want  of  confidence,  and  may  be  present 
in  minds  possessing  excellent  ability  and  talent.  All  courses 
stand  open.  Every  operation  of  Will  may  be  complete  except 
actual  choice.  Choice  follows*  but,  from  this  want,  an  inferior 
course  is  chosen  in  preference  to  a  superior,  when  the  superior 
could  be  prosecuted  with  equal  success.  Men  are  deterred 
from  doing  their  highest  good  by  this  deficiency,  and  the 
world  is  often  robbed  of  its  noble  lights  by  this  voluntary 
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eclipse.  This  is  wholly  due  to  a  weak  development  of  Self- 
esteem,  and  must  he  overcome  by  habitually  seeking  respon¬ 
sibility,  assuming  leadership,  and  choosing  a  higher  course 
in  spite  of  natural  constitution.  Your  low  estimate  of  your¬ 
self  is  merely  a  feeling,— a  sentiment.  Make  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  your  talents  and  capabilities,  phrenologically,  and 
this  will  reassure  and  strengthen  Self-esteem. 

Opposed  to  this  state,  is  one  of  over-confidence,  more  fruit¬ 
ful  of  distress  than  want  of  confidence,  for,  though  an  inferior 
course  be  chosen,  there  is  still  success,  which  is  gratifying. 
Over-confidence  aspires  to  do  what  is  beyond  its  power  to 
do,  and  is  therefore  defeated  and  crushed.  Defeat  has  a  very 
distressing  effect  upon  all  but  very  strong  and  resolute  minds, 
and  should  be  avoided.  -  Success  can  be  assured  only  by  curb¬ 
ing  Self-esteem.  This  must  be  done  as  in  the  preceeding, 
by  correcting  the  estimate  of  self. 

These  special  faults  appertain  chiefly  to  choice,  but  there 
are  several  others  which  while  affecting  choice  in  some  degree, 
are  chiefly 

FAULTS  OF  EXECUTION. 

One  of  these  is  want  of  energy.  Humanity  is  moving.  All 
is  progressive.  He  who  has  not  energy  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  and  grapple  with  the  world  will  be  left  far  behind 
in  the  race  of  life,  and  effect  but  little.  His  will  be  an  easy 
life.  Without  force,  all  wroul d  be  nonentities.  Every  decre¬ 
ment  of  force  renders  action  proportionally  worthless.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  force  and  executiveness.  The  Will  could 
in  no  wise  carry  out  its  purposes  without -Them.  This  vim 
and  powrer  arise  from  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness. 
All  tame  natures,  being  wreak  in  Will,  are  open  to  imposi¬ 
tions.  The  greatest  good  of  such  requires  the  cultivation 
of  force.  This  may  be  done  mentally,  by  entering  into  con¬ 
troversy  and  debate,  and  physically,  by  laboring  in  a  call¬ 
ing  which  requires  great  muscular  exertion.  Avoid  fatigu¬ 
ing  excesses. 

Another  is  wavering  after  choice,— the  abandonment  of 
one  course  for  another,  before  the  first  is  completed.  Per¬ 
sons  thus  characterized  usually  leave  much  unfinished  work, 
and  labor  much  to  little  purpose.  Among  poets,  Gray  illus¬ 
trates  this  condition.  He  began  much,  but  finished  little. 
The  labors  of  scientific  specialists  show  that  perseverance 
in  one  course  is  more  productive  of  results  than  abandoning 
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one,  adopting  another,  only  to  reject  it  and  begin  a  third. 
Continued  effort  is  the  best  discipline,  and  most  productive 
of  good  results.  Perseverance  is  necessary  to  complete¬ 
ness  of  execution,  and  should  be  cultivated  by  stimulating 
Firmness.  Never  quit  before  completion.  Make  this  a 
habit. 

There  is  still  another,  perhaps  commensurate  with  the 
last.  It  is  division  of  effort.  Several  courses  receive  atten¬ 
tion,  not  at  once,  but  now  one,  now  another,  yet  there  may 
be  perseverance  in  each  to  be  completion.  Such  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  mind  necessarily  curtails  success.  One  talented 
gentleman  began  teaching  which  he  followed  for  a  time. 
Then  he  took  a  city-bread-agency.  During  these  years  he 
was  engaged  in  elocutionary  entertainments,  and  in  invent¬ 
ing.  He  is  engaged  in  teaching  and  manufacturing.  His 
continuity  is  so  small  as  to  constitute  a  slight  deformity.  Con¬ 
tinuity,  when  weak,  should  be  cultivated  by  inducing  a  habit 
cf  consecutiveness  and  concentration. 

We  can  not  overlook  some  physical  faults  which  contribute 
to  faultiness  in  willing.  On  account  of  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  subsisting  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  diseased  con¬ 
ditions  of  body  affect  mind  very  unfavorably.  Whatever 
inflames  the  body,  inflames  the  Propensities.  Whatever 
inflames  the  Propensities,  withdraws  blood  from  the  cerebral 
organs  of  intellect  and  morality,  weakening  and  deadening 
them.  The  desires  of  inflamed  Propensities  are  so  active 
that  weak  intellect  and  morality  utterly  fail  often  to  suppress 
or  guide  them. 

ENFEEBLING  HABITS. 

We  could  speak  of  injurious  habits  of  eating,  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  imperfection  of  .  mental  manifestation,  but  shall 
limit  our  remarks  to  two  habits  which  are  too  prevalent  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  :  the  use  of  liquors  which  intoxicate, 
and  tobacco  which  poisons.  Liqours  inflame  both  body  and 
brain,  and,  consequently,  produce  excited  propensities  and 
benumbed  moral  faculties,  inducing  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
They  stimulate,  which  increases  activity,  only  to  be  followed 
by  exhaustion,  which  demands  restimulaiion.  The  habit  of 
drinking  is  ruinous  to  health,  intellectuality,  and  morality, 
perpetuates  itself  while  weakening  the  power  of  reformation. 
It  is  filthy,  and  offensive  to  the  finer  feelings  of.  humanity, 
while  it  causes  mental  abnormality  and  Will  imperfec¬ 
tion. 
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In  still  more  common  use  is  tobacco  in  its  various  forms. 
It  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  on  the  ground  of  physical 
inflammation.  It  often  leads  to  the  more  dangerous  habit 
of  tippling. 

To  avoid  these  faults  of  Will,  we  must  remove  their  phys¬ 
ical  cause.  Every  indulgence  must  be  avoided,  and  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  hygiene,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Old  associations  must  be  entirely  broken  up,  if  they 
lead  to  temptation.  Refining  associations  of  church  should 
be  sought,  and  every  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  to  increase  their 
strength,  and  re-enthrone  them  over  passion  and  appetence. 
To  quit  is  hard,  but  has  been  done,  and  must  be  done,  or  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  manhood  must  be  wrecked  and  forever 

lost.  , 

In  obviating  all  these  faults  of  Will,  the  end  to  be  sought 
is  the  most  and  best  execution,— the  highest  good  of  human¬ 
ity. 

INFLUENCE  OF  WILL  OVER  WILL. 

All  government  consists  in  controlling  the  Wills  of  the 
governed.  All  united  efforts  to  attain  any  end,  are  made  by 
one  or  more  strong  Wills  controlling  all  the  rest.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  these  facts  is  this :  Every  faculty  must  have 
its  expression  of  activity.  This  may  be  natural,  as  facial 
expression,  attitude,  and  gesture,  or  artificial,  as  language. 
Both  natural  and  artificial  signs  must  be  correctly  interpreted, 
and  cause  in  the  interpreter  activity  of  the  same  faculty. 
Natural  language  is  interpreted  by  Human  Nature  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  according  to  the  degree  of  its  development, 
while  artificial  language  is  understood  by  Language,  educated 
to  recognize  the  idea  embodied  in  certain  conventional  sounds 
and  signs.  This  principle,  and  these  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  are  the  only  means  of  influencing  Wills,  outside  of  mag¬ 
netic  agency. 

THE  LAWYER’S  METHOD. 

When  an  advocate  pleads  a  cause  before  judges,  his  aim 
is  to  influence  their  Wills  in  such  manner  that  their  judg¬ 
ment  shall  be  rendered  in  its  favor.  However  condemnable 
may  be  the  practice  of  making  success,  not  justice,  the  aim 
of  pleading,  it  is  usually  followed,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
the  process  by  which  one  Will  influences  another.  The  advo¬ 
cate,  in  preparing  for  the  presentation  of  his  cause,  must  first 
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understand  it.  There  may  he  some  points  concerning  it, 
which,  if  presented  to  the  judges,  would  prove  fatal  to  success. 
These  he  studiously  avoids  presenting,  and,  if,  unhappily 
for  him,  an  opponent  present  them,  he  employs  all  means  in 
his  power,  to  lessen  their  influence.  Those  things  which  are 
found  to  be  advantageous,  are  presented  even  with  somewhat 
of  exaggeration.  Further,  if  the  advocate  have  no  sympathy 
with  his  cause,  and,  consequently,  no  other  motive  than  per¬ 
sonal  advantage,  he  knows  that  he  must  lose,  unless  he  can 
■work  upon  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  others.  He  therefore 
cooly  weighs  the  motives  which  may  he  presented  to  the  minds 
of  the  judges.  He  estimates  from  intuition  or  from  science 
their  predominent  characteristics  and  chooses  those  which 
must  be  most  influential.  He  dissembles  his  own  feelings, 
apes  the  feelings  he  would  excite,  and  pleads.  His  only 
aim  is  success,  and  he  strives  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
judges  as  many  favorable  motives,  and  as  few  unfavorable, 
as  possible.  His  opponent  pleads  on  the  some  principle.  The 
motives  excited  in  the  judges  by  both  advocates,  along  with 
the  motives  arising  from  their  own  understanding  of  the 
cause,  are  present.  The  strongest  motive  determines  the 
judgment.  The  process  of  choosing  as  previously  shown, 
is  a  presentation  of  final  motives,  and  choice  is  determined 
by  the  strongest  motive.  The  aim  of  advocacy  is  to  present 
motives,  and  he  who  can  present  the  strongest  motive  secures 
the  judgment.  The  influence  of  pleading  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  just  cases  have  been  lost  through  inferior 
management,  and  unjustly  gained  through  superior. 

TILE  LECTURER. 

The  same  process  of  controlling  Wills  is  shown  in  the  labors 
of  the  public  lecturer  on  moral  subjects  of  vital  interest.  He 
speaks  to  intellect  and  judgment,  and  through  them,  to  the 
feelings.  Imbued  with  a  desire  to  elevate  mankind,  conscious 
of  present  degradation,  and  looking  forward  to  his  high  ideal, 
every  distinctively  human  faculty  becomes  intensively  active, 
and  every  look  and  every  gesture  impresses  the  auditor^ 
with  the  honesty  of  his  zeal,  and  the  reality  of  his  convic¬ 
tions.  His  faculties,  intensely  active,  excite  theirs  also, 
and  their  Wills  are  at  one  with  his  own.  They  must  quit  the 
hall  ai  d  the  presence  of  the  speaker,  before  their  independ¬ 
ence  can  assert  itself.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  prepared  for  elevation.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
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such  as  the  opposition  which  often  met  Wendell  Phillips 
and  other  abolitionists,  during  the  period  of  slavery  agitation, 
and  which  met  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  England,  when  he 
defended  America  at  the  bar  of  the  civilized  world.  These 
exceptions  are  due  however  to  another  law. 

LIKE  AND  DISLIKE. 

I 

The  law  of  these  exceptions  is  this  :  The  same  faculties  in 
different  individuals  when  similarly  developed,  excite  each 
other  pleasurably,  but  when  oppositely  developed,  painfully  ; 
and.  all  likes  and  dislikes  are  determined  by  the  pleasures 
and  pains  felt.  The  refined  are  disgusted  with  the  boorish, 
and  refinement  is  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  the  clown.  Votarists 
of  religion  hold  atheists  in  reproach,  and  atheists  scorn  and 
condemn  believers.  The  just  condemn  the  unjust,  and  the 
knave  reviles  at  conscientious  scruples.  When  New  England 
had  become  so  weak  as  to  silence  the  utterance  of  genuine 
human  sentiment  on  the  question  of  slavery,  either  through 
fear  of  southern  threat,  or  from  sympathy  with  slave-holding, 
Phillips  stood  up  as  the  champion  of  humanity.  His  senti¬ 
ments,  pure  and  noble,  were  a  rebuke  to  the  ancient  instincts 
of  the  slave-holders.  They  felt  a  pride  in  racial  superiority. 
He  declared  all  men  equal.  They  looked  upon  slavery  as  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  nation.  He  scorned  the  wealth  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  inhuman  system  of  enslaving.  These  differ¬ 
ences  produced  violent  opposition  in  the  South.  In  New 
England  fear  of  war,  or  threats,  or  sympathy  with  pro-slavery 
advocates,  produced  opposition  also.  Phillips,  however,  was 
a  leader  among  abolitionists.  Beecher,  a  true  democrat,  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocrats  of  England. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
law  of  likes  and  dislikes  is,  that  whoever  would  control  the 
Wills  of  others  must  avoid  painfully  exciting  any  faculty, 
for  this  causes  dislike  and  antagonism.  Hence,  too,  the 
importance  of  understanding  the  characteristics  of  men, 
or  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  others  is  gener¬ 
ally  fatal  to  success. 

It  would  be  well  also  if  ministers  of  religion  should  recog¬ 
nize  this  law.  The  peculiarly  human  faculties  to  which  they 
appeal,  are  possessed  in  various  degrees  of  development, 
in  different  persons.  When  Veneration  is  deficient,  it  would 
be  folly  to  appeal  to  it,  for  disgust  must  follow,  and  with  it, 
opposition,  which  precludes  the  exertion  of  any  influence 
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over  the  Will.  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  if  well- 
developed,  should  he  appealed  to,  and  their  activity  will  stim¬ 
ulate  Veneration.  Likewise  of  all  other  faculties.  Appeal 
to  the  strongest  first. 

There  is  another  law  of  great  importance  in  government. 
Mutual  pleasurable  excitement  of  other  faculties  engages  the 
affections.  Facts  on  the  largest  scale  support  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  Suffice  it  that  the  religious  associate  with  and  love 
the  religious,  the  scientific,  the  followers  of  one  science,  their 
co-followers,  teachers,  and  thus  of  all  classes.  This  is  but 
a  sort  of  corollary  of  the  preceding  law  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
Upon  this  is  based  the  law  that  the  affections,  once  engaged, 
render  the  mind  much  more  susceptible  to  the  influences  of 
the  one  on  whom  they  are  fastened.  Affection  follows  simi¬ 
larity,  and  perpetuates  oneness.  The  Wills  of  ardent  friends 
and  lovers  have  therefore  a  very  strong  tendency  to  oneness. 
The  merest  request  or  wish  of  the  one,  is  as  a  command  to  the 
other.  In  some  natures  much  the  same  condition  is  produced 
by  large  and  active  Benevolence,  but  this  in  no  wise  alters  the 
law,  for  let  love  or  mere  friendship  be  super-added  to  this, 
and  obliging  favors  will  be  redoubled. 

In  the  preceding  law  the  strongest  faculty  must  be  appealed 
to.  That  law  is  the  means  whereby  a  stranger  or  non-inti¬ 
mate  may  influence  another.  This  law  applies  to  intimates, 
who,  by  the  law  of  likes  and  dislikes,  have  induced  a  recip¬ 
rocal  attachment,  and  to  those  who,  from  station  or  occu¬ 
pation,  should  become  intimates.  It  has  this  advantage  that  it 
permits  an  affectionate  appeal  to  weaker  faculties,  and  conse¬ 
quently  gives  a  fuller  means  of  culture  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

In  considering  the  faults  of  Will,  we  have  shown  that  life  1 
is  but  a  series  of  volitions,  that  habit  but  expresses  the  general 
direction  of  volition,  and  that  habits  once  formed  are  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome.  We  have  also  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  early  child-hood  is  the  best  possible  period  for  Will- 
culture.  The  law  of  affection  supplies  the  first  means  of 
culture. 

IN  EDUCATION. 

Teachers  should  understand  their  pupils  and  establish  a 
reciprocal  attachment  as  soon  as  possible.  Early  education 
and  training  stand  among  the  great  predeterminers  of  char¬ 
acter  and  life.  In  this,  the  teacher  holds  a  position  equally 
responsible  with  the  parent,  and  it  is  no  less  than  duty  for 
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him  to  know  and  apply  the  best  means  to  develope  the  best 
men  and  women  from  the  children  committed  to  his  charge. 

In  knowing  the  character  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher  will 
recognize  their  weaknesses  and  excesses.  He  will  also  recog¬ 
nize  the  laws  of  culture.  His  first  work,  then,  should  be  to 
engage  their  affections,  which  renders  culture  possible. 

Parents,  sacredly  bound  to  supply,  not  only  their  children’s 
physical  wants,  but  also  mental  and  moral,  should  learn  this 
means  of  culture.  They  owe  it  to  their  children  as  much 
more  than  food  and  clothing,  as  mind-  exceeds  body  :  Yet 
almost  total  ignorance  of  this  important  subject  reigns  in 
almost  every  home.  Many  children  become  irritable,  cross- 
grained,  stubborn,  and  disobedient,  through  mistreatment. 
They  might  be  bright,  sunny,  and  lovingly  obedient,  but 
wrong  treatment  supplants  love  with  hatred,  and  renders 
all  parental  influence  only  evil,  at  the  same  time  souring  the 
disposition  so  that  all  culture  becomes  very  difficult.  Mutual 
affection  between  parents  and  children  should  be  established 
and  maintained,  and  parental  tact  should  then  apply  the  laws 
of  culture. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  important  application  of  this  law  is 
the  moulding  of  parents,  for  the  laws  of  heredity  transmit 
to  progency  the  parental  activities.  As  the  social  relations 
of  husband  and  wife  involve  the  activity  of  several  faculties, 
this  moulding  power  should  be  trebly  strong  in  both.  It 
should  also  increase  with  years.  What,  then,  but  neglect  or 
indifference  prevents  the  highest  Will- growth  and  culture 
and  the  consequent  regeneration  of  the  race  ? 

Leadership  is  one  phase  of  control.  It  naturally  divides 
into  two  classes  corresponding  to  choice  and  execution. 

The  leader  in  choice,  must  be  superior  intellectually,  and 
able  to  grasp  the  future  effects  of  present  or  probable  future 
causes.  He  must  be  an  eminent  planner  and  thinker.  He 
need  not  possess  the  elements  of  authority  or  power. 

The  leader  in  execution,  should  be  active,  energetic,  and 
authoritative.  He  should  love  power,  be  persevering  and 
pushing.  He  should  possess  a  good  practical  intellect  to 
understand  plans  and  details,  but  power  and  authority  is  his 
forte. 

Another  phase  of  leadership  which  does  not  properly  fall 
under  either  of  these  heads,  deserves  mention  here.  Very 
positive,  authoritative  persons,  who  would  promptly  repu¬ 
diate  the  charge  of  being  led,  are  really  led  by  persons  of 
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easy,  facile  dispositions.  Leaders  of  this  class  generally 
possess  very  strong  and  active  propensities  or  sentiments,  and 
pander  to  the  appetites  or  minister  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
led,  at  the  same  time  professing  no  desire  to  rule,  hut  to  he 
ruled  1  They  excite  very  strong  motives,  while  beguiling  the 
sense  of  authority,  until  it  is  enlisted  in  their  favor.  The 
led  seem  to  lead,  and  the  real  leaders  seem  to  he  led. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 

I 

Much  imxmrtance  usually  attaches  to  this  department  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Will.  It  is  said  to  he  the  foundation  of  our 
idea  of  moral  responsibility  and  therefore  the  foundation  of 
our  theology.  This  may  he  doubted,  for  the  feeling  of  moral 
responsibility  arises  from  an  interior  sentiment.  Really, 
it  makes  little  difference  in  regard  to  creed.  It  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  theological  controversies  which  exert  hut  a  slight 
influence  upon  the  masses  of  men.  Aside  from  this,  it  is 
of  little  real  importance.  It  is  granted,  however,  that  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  freedom  is  important  if  believing  in  necessity 
disarms  the  Will.  Greater  importance  attaches  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  hut  this  demands  at  least  a  consideration. 

We  shall  contend  here,  that  if  freedom  or  necessity  he  estab¬ 
lished,  it  must  he  on  broad  philosophical  principles,  and  not 
by  subtleties  of  argument.  We  must  first  he  assured  that 
the  Will  is  now  just  as  it  was  created.  By  some  religionists, 
the  Will  is  said  to  have  become  disorganized  and  disordered 
by  the  transgression  of  the  first  man.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  disorganization  took  place,  or  in  what 
it  consists,  yet  religious  belief  will  understand  where  reason 
can  not. 

As  the  Will  is  a  compound  function,  appertaining  to  the 
whole  mind,  any  disorganization  must  consist  in  the  total 
destruction  of  one  or  more  faculties.  Evil  activity  could 
not  destroy  any  faculty,  nor  could  hereditary  transmission  con¬ 
stitute  progeny  in  such  a  disordered  state.  Idiots  are  an 
apparent  exception ;  but  idiocy  consists  not  in  absolute  total 
deficiency,  but  in  apparent  total  deficiency,  and  is  rather  a 
cerebral  than  mental  deficit. 

We  must  also  be  assured  that  freedom  or  necessity  must 
be  inherent  in  the  Will,  and  not  due  to  influences  exerted 
upon  it  by  external  agents.  Those  who  believe  in  “  special 
providence”  in  the  course  of  human  events,  must  of  course 
assert  the  dependence  of  mind  upon  soine  external  agent. 
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It  seems  to  me  evident  that  :  if  mind  exist  at  all  it  must 
exist  by  creation,  and  therefore  must  possess  certain  inher¬ 
ent  qualities  and  modes  of  acting,  which  are  its  laws.  These 
laws,  established  by  a  perfect  Creator,  are  perfect,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  to  attain  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  mind  less  subject  to  law  than 
matter.  The  laws  are  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  and  freedom  or  necessity  is  inherent. 

Matter  always  acts  in  accordance  with  law.  Mind  does 
not..  Here  is  a  distinction  wrhich  can  not  be  overlooked.  The 
fact  of  disobedience  to  law  demonstrates  freedom  of  Will, 
and  no  metaphysical  subtleties  can  alter  the  conclusion. 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  this  freedom  is  not  uni¬ 
versal,  for  man  is  the  sum  of  all  orders  of  creation  beneath 
him,  with  his  own  peculiar  powers  superadded.  Freedom 
is  limited.  No  one  can  prevent  falling  when  left  unsupported 
in  mid-air,  nor  can  he  prevent  drowning  when  submerged 
in  a  flood,  nor  burning  when  thrown  into  flame ;  yet,  he  is 
free  to  place  himself  in  a  position  which  necessitates  a  fall. 
He  may  also  throw  himself  into  the  flood  or  the  flame.  He 
may  avoid  either. 

No  one  can  prevent  the  nervous  shock  from  a  draught  of 
cold  air  from  enlarging  and  engorging  the  blood-vessels,  and 
inducing  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coats ;  yet  the  shock 
itself  may  be  avoided.  The  effects  of  narcotic  and  other 
poisons  on  the  system  can  not  be  prevented  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  poisons  may  be  avoided. 

Nutrition  can  not  be  effected  without  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation,  and  food  can  be  taken  into  the  stomach  only  through 
the  mouth  and  oesophagus.  While  these  laws  must  be  obeyed, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  insufficient  or  excessive  eating, 
nor  to  fix  the  quality  or  properties  of  foods.  One  may  indulge 
like  Panmure  or  Dumas,  or  starve  like  Tanner,  and  like 
Magellan's  sailors,  on  salted  hides  and  worm-eaten  biscuit,  or 
on  the  finest  of  culinary  delicacies.  One  may  use  carbona¬ 
ceous  or  nitrogenous  foods,  or  substances  which  are  scarcely 
foods  at  all. 

FACULTIES  DISTINCT  IN  FUNCTION. 

Among  the  faculties,  it  is  impossible  for  one  class  to  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  another.  The  propensities  can  not  give 
rise  to  moral  sentiment,  nor  can  intellect  desire  food  or  wealth. 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  activity,  when  the  faculties  are 
appealed  to.  It  is  also  impossible  to  avoid  the  pleasure  attend¬ 
ant  upon  normal  activity,  or  the  pain  upon  abnormal.  Yet 
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the  fact  of  disobedience  renders  necessity  impossible ;  but  we 
shall  urge  the  obligatoriness  of  obedience.  All  faculties 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  prevents  abormality.  The 
law  of  harmony  among  the  faculties,  is  intended  to  secure 
moral  guidance  for  the  selfish  faculties,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  compel  obedience. 

Freedom  in  things  physical  and  mental  belongs  to  every 
individual  of  the  race,  though  greater  in  some  than  others. 

Freedom  must  be  consistent  with  our  theory  of  choice. 
Choice  always  follows  the  strongest  motive.  The  strongest 
motive  consists  in  the  greatest  aggregate  of  mental  activity. 
That  course  is  chosen  which  the  chooser  feels  will  yield  the 
greatest  pleasure,  present  or  ultimate.  This  is  a  law  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  has  been  demonstrated  by 
scientists  and  philosophers. 

The  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  generality  of  men  render 
some  of  their  desires  much  stronger  than  others  and  conse¬ 
quently,  their  gratification,  much  more  pleasurable.  Thus 
those  hereditarily  biased  must  find  the  exercise  of  their 
strongest  faculties  much  more  gratifying,  and  will  move 
in  accordance  with  them. 

Freedom  exists  not  between  the  strongest  motive  and  the 
choice,  but  before  the  motives.  The  mind  can  recognize 
the  presence  of  an  exciting  object,  and  can  remember  or  learn 
a  place  where  it  is  not.  It  is  possible  also  to  leave  the  tempta¬ 
tion.  This  is  one  means  of  controlling  desires,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  a  principal  element  of  freedom. 

Another  means  of  controlling  motives  is  to  stimulate,  intel¬ 
lectually,  weak  faculties,  and  calm  the  strong.  This,  along 
with  controlling  circumstances,  constitutes  almost  the  whole 
of  Nature's  willing  means. 

Physical  states  affect  mental  states.  Diseases  and  inflam¬ 
mations  of  all  sorts  excite  the  animal  faculties,  and  weaken 
the  moral,  while  health  leaves  all  normal :  Since  disease  arises 
from  exposures,  irregularities  in  diet  and  clothing,  and  various 
physical  malpratices,  all  of  which  may  be  committed  or 
avoided,  man  possesses  a  means  of  controlling  his  Will, 
through  controlling  its  physical  states. 

OBLIGATORINESS  OF  ITS  MORAL  EXERCISE. 

Some  acts  are  purely  indifferent,  but  most  have  a  moral 
bearing.  They  are  or  are  not  in  accordance  with  moral  law. 
We  can  not  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  obedience  here,  for 
the  fact  of  disobediance  renders  necessity  impossible;  but  we 
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shall  urge  the  obligatoriness  of  obedience.  All  faculties 
are  primal  and  God-ordained,  and  therefore,  necessary  to 
true  psychical  existence.  We  can  no  more  be  human  without 
reason,  than  without  a  body  or  a  brain.  All  are  essential 
and  none  can  be  expunged  without  the  loss  of  a  true  human 
element.  Conscientiousness  and  the  other  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  faculties  exist,  and  are  essential  elements  of  the  human 
soul.  They  must  act.  This  requires  morality,  or  unsatis¬ 
fied  activity  of  the  moral  faculties. 

Harmony  is  everywhere  characteristic  of  the  Creator  s 
plan.  Every  part  is  adapted  to  every  other  part.  Every 
law  is  in  harmony  with  every  other  law.  Should  perception 
render  reflection  impossible,  or  impede  the  processes  of  reason  ? 
Should  courtesy  and  suavity  be  inimical  to  social  feeling  ? 
Should  active  imagination  warp  or  distort  judgment?  Then 
should  not  every  faculty  be  in  harmony  with  every  other  ? 
Animals  obey  every  instinct.  All  their  faculties  act  and 
seek  gratification,  but  no  one  is  antagonistic  to  another. 
They  have  no  moral  sentiment  yet  they  give  harmonious 
activity  to  the  mind.  We  have  moral  sentiment  and  ought 
to  be  harmonious.  Moral  sentiment  being  superadded  in 
us  requires  that  every  act  or  indulgence  be  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  Conscientiousness  and  the  other  purely 
human  faculties. 

These  appeals  are  made  to  intellect  and  pure  sentiment, 
but  there  are  other  appeals  made  by  the  Creator  Himself, 
which  are  made  to  self  interest.  In  appending  pain  to  every 
infraction  of  His  law,  He  dissuades  from  disobedience,  and  in 
attaching  pleasure  to  every  accomplishment  of  law,  He  per¬ 
suades  to  obedience.  This  appeals  to  the  inner  self-hood  of 
every  man,  and  he  who  would  be  happy,  must  ever  have  the 
moral  duties  in  view,  and  live  a  true  human  life. 

Without  the  sanctifying  influence  of  morality  and  relig¬ 
ion,  the  propensities  are  allowed  to  career  without  a  curb. 
Intellect  only  adds  to  the  viciousness  of  such,  for  it  is  increase 
of  power  in  the  same  direction.  Such  men  are  likely  to  trench 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  to  respect  themselves  above  their 
neighbors,  and  to  lose  respect  for  the  higher  law  of  God. 
Their  selfishness  breeds  antagonisms,  which,  in  the  end,  are 
only  painful,  never  pleasurable.  Passion  and  appetite,  when 
strong,  yield  only  present  pleasure,  while  indulgence  is  fatal 
to  ultimate  happiness.  Morality  and  religion  should  be  the 
pole-star  of  Will,  and  the  beacon-light  of  life. 

JOHN  W.  SHULL. 
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No.  2 -ITS  PRACTICAL  RELATIONS  IN  MORAL  LIFE. 


The  early  teaching  of  the  metaphysicians  that  the  Will 
was  a  special  faculty  has  undergone  much  modifiction  since 
the  discoveries  of  Gall,  and  also  the  theory  of  mind  organ¬ 
ization  that  such  discoveries  necessarily  formulated.  To  he 
sure,  they  who  reason  of  mind  extra  physiology  still  differ 
in  opinion  with  regard  to  details  of  mind  function,  hut  the 
majority  accept  the  view  that  Will  is  a  resultant  of  of  the 
asssociated  operation  of  several  faculties  rather  than  one 
dominant  faculty,  and  expresses  itself  in  resolve  or  deter¬ 
mination  to  act. 

Prof.  Ladd,  of  Yale,  fairly  represents  the  modern  psychol¬ 
ogists,  I  think,  when  lie  says,  “  There  is  no  special  organ  of 
Will.  All  the  central  organs  have  pre-eminently  the  property 
of  automatism.  But  since  in  the  case  of  man  at  least,  it  is 
only  on  occasion  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  activity  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  that  what  takes  place  in  the  nervous 
system  has  any  corresponding  expression  in  consciousness, 
the  physical  basis  for  acts  of  will  in  general  is  the  automa¬ 
tism  of  these  hemispheres  in  general. 

“An  act  of  will,  however,  is  always  an  act  of  some  special 
kind.  There  can  he  no  volition  to  motion  in  general,  hut 
only  a  volition  defined  and  limited  to  the  movement  of  cer¬ 
tain  limbs,  or  of  the  trunk  including  the  limbs,  with  a  certain 
direction  and  in  resolve  or  determination  to  act.” 

The  writer  of  the  article  which  has  just  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  has  discussed  at  some  length  that  view  of 
the  Will,  which  is  held  by  many  thinkers,  that  human  action 
is  governed  by  the  strongest  motives,  and  therefore  that 
mind  is  as  much  the  subject  of  law  as  physical  things.  He 
has  also  examined  the  free-agency  side  of  the  topic,  in  the 
light  of  a  rationalism  that  is  somewhat  severe.  What  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  add  as  supplementary  to  his  analysis  of  the  relations 
of  Will  in  our  life  may  bo  taken  as  illustrative  for  the  most 
part,  and  not  critical. 
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SIMPLE  Oil  COMPOUND. 

In  that  associated  action  which  precedes  resolve  the  larger 
the  number  of  faculties  co-ordinating,  the  more  comprehensive 
(he  field  of  thought — the  more  ideas,  impressions,  motives 
pass  in  review,  are  weighed,  compared  and  judged.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Will  may  be  simple  objectively  or  compound. 
A  desire  is  not  Will;  neither  is  a  motive  Will.  The  mistake 
is  often  made  of  substituting  a  mere  wish  for  the  force  that 
puts  the  machinery  of  a  man’s  executive  nature  into  motion. 
The  wish  is  certainly  behind  the  decision  to  act,  and,  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  strong  sentiment  or  feeling,  it  may  be  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  of  the  decision,  and  so  give  it  a  special  character. 
This  fact  in  recognized  in  conmon  life  by  our  ascription  of 
particular  terms  to  the  conduct  of  persons ;  such  as  head¬ 
strong,  covetous,  vain,  conceited,  scrupulous,  suspicious,  gen¬ 
erous,  etc. 

The  simple  and  compound  sources  of  the  Will  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  : 

A  child  is  in  a  garden  and  sees  delicious  clusters  of  grapes 
within  reach.  Appetite  suggests  their  desirability,  and  ho 
plucks  some  and  eats.  The  owner  finds  him  eating  the  grapes 
and  chastises  him  for  taking  his  property.  Later  the  child 
goes  into  the  garden  and  sees  the  fruit  again.  His  appetite 
is  aroused  again  and  he  would  gladly  help  himself,  but  now 
fear  of  punishment  comes  in  and  opposes  the  suggestions  of 
appetite,  and  he  decides  not  to  help  himself.  He  then  goes 
t,o  his  mother  and  tells  her  that  he  has  seen  some  nice  grapes 
in  the  garden  and  he  wants  some ;  but  that  the  owner  will 
whip  him  if  he  take  them.  The  mother  tells  him  that  it  is 
wrong  to  take  the  grapes  because  they  are  the  property  of 
another.  But  perhaps  if  he  would  go  and  ask  the  owner  for 
some  they  would  be  given  him.  He  immediately  acts  in 
accordance  with  her  advice  and  gets  the  desired  fruit. 

The  simple  act  of  Will  has  in  this  last  instance  become 
compound.  At  least  four  elements  enter  into  it,— appetite, 
fear,  honesty  or  sense  of  right,  respect. 

We  can  easily  imagine  acts  that  are  more  comprehensive 
than  this.  In  adult  life  a  dozen  or  more  elements  may  enter 
into  co-ordinate  action  and  color  the  final  decision.  Hence 
it  is  that  Gall  wrote— “Will  is  not  an  impulse  resulting  from 
the  activity  of  a  single  organ,  or,  according  to  certain  authors, 
the  mere  feeling  of  desire.  In  order  that  a  man  may  not 
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limit  himself  to  wishing  so  that  he  may  will,  the  coneurren 
activity  of  several  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  is  nec¬ 
essary  ;  motives  must  he  weighed,  compared  and  judged. 
The  decision  resulting  from  this  operation  is  called  Will.” 

The  Will  is  not  the  self-determining  power  that  so  many 
appear  to  regard  it,  hut  the  result  of  judgment.  The  very 
operation  of  hahits  upon  our  inodes  of  life,  our  hahits  of  think¬ 
ing,  our  disposition  in  the  way  of  feeling  and  emotion  show 
this.  We  can  not  will  to  sleep  or  wake,  to  think  or  not  to 
think,  to  remember  or  not  to  remember,  to  love  or  hate,  or 
to  express  any  other  emotion  when  we  like.  We  may  by 
change  of  topic,  association,  scenery,  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
idea,  but  to  relieve  the  mind  of  it  at  once  by  an  effort  of  Will 
is  often  beyond  our  power,  and  so  too  the  Will  is  equally  pow¬ 
erless  to  determine  the  materials  of  thought.  We  can  not 
substitute  one  way  of  thinking  for  another  until  the  thought 
habit  that  we  acquired  has  been  changed,  and  this  must  b© 
a  gradual  process  to  be  at  all  thorough. 

EFFECT  OF  WILL. 

Take  a  habit  of  movement  that  has  been  acquired :  some 
ungainly  hitch  in  walking,  say,  what  must  be  done  to  stop 
or  modify  it  ?  First,  a  motive  must  be  presented  in  the  par¬ 
liament  of  mind  for  discontinuance,  and  a  judgment  reached 
in  that  regard  :  for  Will  can  not  bring  about  any  change  until 
the  judgment  has  decided  to  give  it  up.  Then  when  Will 
begins  its  work  the  man  finds  that  time  and  persistence  are 
necessary  to  overcome,  since  the  muscles  have  been  trained 
to  execute  it,  and  they  must  undergo  a  new  course  of  training 
before  they  can  forget  it.  As  with  the  body,  so  with  the 
mind,  habits  persist  whether  good  or  bad,  and  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  right  training, 
education  and  environment. 

In  a  volume,  probably  the  last  that  he  published,  the  late 
Milner  Fothergill  discusses  the  relations  of  Will  to  character, 
pursuit,  success  etc.,  and  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  “  Inherited 
Character”  he  says  : 

“  The  day  has  gone  by  when  critical  analysis  of  character 
is  regarded  as  essentially  hostile ;  or  to  investigate  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  involve  ‘running  down,’  a  most  odious  term  indic¬ 
ative  of  malice.  We  are  beginning,  at  the  present  time,  to 
study  character  analytically ;  and  to  calculate  its  elements 
with  the  same  keen,  judicial  scrutiny  that  we  examine  a 
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hand  at  whist,  or  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of  natural 
objects.  We  look  at  each  card  to  determine  its  value.  See 
how  many  are  trumps,  and  what  they  are;  whether  the 
trumps  are  well  backed  up  by  court  cards ;  and  then  play 
accordingly.  In  the  natural  we  see  how  the  structure  bears 

on  function  in  plant  or  animal.  So  with  children.  Parents  } 

* 

sometimes  consult  the  phrenologist  as  to  a  child’s  character, 
and  what  to  put  it  to  in  the  battle  of  life.  This  is  getting  a 
stranger  to  do  imperfectly  for  them  what  they  not  only 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  themselves,  but  even  to  do  it  a. 
great  deal  better.” 

Here  Doctor  Pother  gill  evidently  means  that  a  parent  who 
systematically  studies  his  child's  character  has  opportunities 
for  learning  and  knowing  it  better  than  a  stranger,  however 
versed  in  the  art  of  reading  the  mental  constitution,  who  is 
required  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  give  an  estimate  of  the* 
mental  capacity  of  a  child  he  had  never  seen  before. 

“  The  family  mind  is  as  distinctly  notable  as  the  family 
physique,  or  constitution.  Hence  parents  should  study  their 
family  traits  and  qualities :  and  further  should  look  into 
themselves ;  and  not  stop  the  inquisition  if,  and  when  they 
come  upon  something  they  do  not  quite  like.  That  factor 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  just  as  much  as  the  matters 
we  are  justly  proud  of.  Self-introspection  which  only  recog¬ 
nizes  the  good  points  of  ourselves,  is  imperfect  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  By  such  combined  outward  and  inward  observations 
they  would  soon  get  the  general  outline  of  the  character. 
Then  careful  scrutiny  of  the  child  would  furnish  the  individ¬ 
ual  mental  features.  The  amount  of  will  would  represent 
trumps  in  the  hand  at  whist ;  the  other  qualities  are  tint 
rest.  The  play  goes  according  to  the  cards.  The  child 
should  be  trained  according  to  what  it  possesses.” 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHARACTER. 

A  little  further  on  he  says  : 

“  The  estimate  of  what  it  is  potentially  should  determine 
the  lot  of  each  child.  Not,  of  course,  that  its  future  would 
always  harmonize  with  the  forecast,  but  there  would  be  a 
strong  probability  in  its  favor,  as  compared  to  the  present 
hap-hazard  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty :  one  parent 
leaving  the  child  to  choose  for  itself ;  another  deciding  its  lot 
without  the  slightest  reference  not  to  its  wishes  only,  but 
even  as  to  its  capacities.  Of  course  so  long  as  people  will 
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not  make  a  study  of  character,  and  continue  to  regard  such 
study  as  the  pure  outcome  of  malice  solely,  so  long  they  will 
pursue  the  old  tactics.  Some  suspend  their  self-introspec¬ 
tion  when  they  come  across  some  thing  not  pleasant ;  that 
it  would  appear  is  just  the  precise  point  when  it  should  be 
pushed  resolutely.  That,  indeed  is  the  very  thing  it  is  most 
essential  to  thoroughly  comprehend.  We  all  have  to  live  with 
ourselves;  and  it  adds  much  to  our  comfort  to  be  able  to  do 
so  peacefully  and  on  good  terms.  To  know  our  weak  points 
as  well  as  our  strong  points  is  to  prevent  other  people  play¬ 
ing  on  our  weaknesses,  just  as  important  a  matter  in  life  as 
to  know  our  strong  points,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  If  the  bloody-minded  Guise-Stuarts  had  practiced 
such  self-introspection,  had  formed  a  just  estimate  of  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  carefully  weighed  the  differ¬ 
ent  elements  in  the  English  character  on  the  other,  they 
would  never  have  committed  themselves  to  the  struggle 
entered  upon— they  would  have  seen  that  defeat  was  inev¬ 
itable.” 

“Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  New  York  financier,  once  gave  this 
notable  advice  to  his  son :  ‘Sonny,  never  sell  what  you 
have  not  got.’  He  might  have  to  pay  a  deal  more  for  it  in 
its  acquisition  than  he  had  sold  it  for.  So  in  determining 
how  to  place  a  child  in  life,  he  should  never  be  handicapped 
too  heavily  y  or  put  to  what  he  can  not  do,  what  is  beyond 
his  power.  The  j>roportion  of  his  will  to  his  other  qualities 
should  always  be  carefully  calculated ;  which  will  bear  far 
more  relation  to  the  family  traits  than  to  any  individualism. 
One  family  is  high  principled,  another  of  lax  morals,  a  third 
lacks  honesty,  a  fourth  cannot  bear  responsibility,  a  fifth,  is 
thrifty,  a  sixth  extravagant.  ‘The  apple  never  falls  from 
the  tree.’  ‘As  the  old  cock  crows  so  the  young  one  learns.’ 
‘Breed  is  stronger  than  pasture.’  ‘What  is  bred  in  the  bone 
will  come  out  in  the  flesh.’  All  these  axioms  are  lights 
upon  the  subject.” 

The  English  physician  is  inclined  to  accept  the  “  Will 
power”  as  a  fundamental  constituent  of  character,  and  not 
as  an  outcome.  In  looking  through  his  book  I  do  not  find 
marked  evidences  of  the  metaphysical  spirit,  no  particular 
analysis  of  the  abstract  nature  of  will  but  rather  a  purpose 
to  illustrate  by  examples  from  history  and  common  life  the 
effect  of  purpose  and  determination.  He  confounds,  I  think, 
purpose,  judgment,  decision,  energy  of  action  with  Will.  In 
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the  paragraphs  quoted,  however,  his  practical  mind  deals 
with  a  topic  that  is  familiar,  and  quite  free  from  sophistical 
subtlety,  and  he  forcibly  states  the  truth  of  conduct  in  its 
dependence  upon  organization.  “The  play  goes  according 
to  the  cards  ;  the  child  goes  according  to  what  it  possesses.” 
He  sees  that  an  individual  mind  has  a  certain  potentiality  in 
itself,  and  that  potentiality  must  be  determined  by  the  qual¬ 
ities,  faculties,— the  constitution,  it  possesses.  “  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  Will  to  other  qualities  ”  is  measured  by  the  concert 
of  the  other  qualities.  The  high  principle,  the  laxity  of  mor¬ 
als,  the  thriftiness,  extravagance,  etc.,  give  tone  to  the  action 
that  follows  decision  and  so  the  result  whatever  the  degree 
of  force  indicated  will  show  the  differential  influence  of  the 
traits  that  specially  mark  the  character. 

EXECUTIVE  IN  FUNCTION. 

In  certain  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Will  Mr.  Nicholas 
Morgan  writes  that  it  “  seems  to  be  no  more  self-determining 
and  capable  of  overriding  the  judgment  than  the  hang-man 
is  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  a  criminal  trial. 
But  as  the  office  of  the  latter  is  to  carry  out  the  law,  so  it  is 
the  office  of  the  Will  to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  judg¬ 
ment.” 

This  last  statement  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  first  given,  and  the  writer  notes  it  by  saying  “  Yet 
the  parallel  does  not  hold  throughout ;  for  whilst  the  hang¬ 
man  can  not  alter  the  evidence  on  which  the  condemned  is 
convicted,  we  can  by  efforts  of  the  Will  alter  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  rise  to  the  motives  that  influence  our 
judgments.  But  here  again  motives  take  the  precedence,  for 
we  must  have  reason  for  altering  the  circumstances  so  as  to 
induce  such  volitional  control,  which  presupposes  motives  as 
the  basis  of  our  reasons. 

“  Bor  example,  a  ‘fast  young  man7  brought  to  consider  the 
error  of  his  ways  by  affliction  or  some  other  sudden  calamity, 
resolves  upon  a  thorough  reformation  of  conduct  and  he  puts 
forth  all  his  might  to  retrieve  his  character.  But  he  finds 
the  giving  up  of  old  habits  and  the  breaking  off  of  long 
established  connections  hard  work.  Yet  being  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  saving  himself,  and  of  doing 
it  at  once,  he  summons  all  his  powers  to  do  battle  with  the 
enemy.  He  no  longer  tarries  with  him  ;  ‘conquer  or  die’  is 
jus  motto.  Then  old  companions  are  given  up,  aqd  ngw  ones 
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sought  more  in  keeping  with  his  altered  state  of  mind.  The 
library  and  the  lecture  room  are  substituted  for  the  drink¬ 
ing  saloon ;  works  of  fiction  and  romance  are  replaced  by 
treatises  on  science  and  morals.  Literature  and  religion, 
sociology,  self-discipline,  self-reformation,  and  the  good  of 
society,  form  subjects  for  thought  and  topics  of  conversation  ; 
and  by  concentrated  and  persistent  effort  he  ultimately 
extricates  himself,” 

Mr.  Morgan  properly  says  that  the  starting  point  in  this 
course  of  reform  was  the  “  stronger  motive, — the  offspring 
of  the  sudden  awakening  from  the  slumber  of  passional 
thraldom and  I  would  add  that  so  far  as  Will  is  concerned, 
it  was  as  clearly  operative  in  the  first  line  of  conduct  as  in 
the  other.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  of  a  person  recognized  as 
deficient  in  moral  poise  and  easily  overcome  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment  that  “  he  has  no  will  of  his  own.”  We 
should  say  rather  that  he  does  not  possess  those  faculties  or 
qualities  of  mind  in  good  development  that  impart  firmness, 
self-reliance,  calmness  and  circumspection  to  character,  and 
render  life  purposeful  and  earnest. 

The  immoral  man  often  shows  great  persistency  and  deter¬ 
mination  in  carrrying  out  some  evil  design ;  certainly  in  such 
case  there  is  no  deficiency  of  Will,  and  we  easily  recognize 
the  selfish  and  brutal  influences  that  stimulate  him.  It  is 
often  said  of  those  professional  rogues  who  eke  out  a  pre¬ 
carious  living  by  their  “  confidence”  games,  selling  “  green 
goods”  etc.,  that  if  they  would  throw  as  much  energy  into 
efforts  of  a  legitimate  sort  they  would  derive  a  fair  income. 
Viewing  life  from  a  low  and  vicious  plane,  and  disdaining 
the  quiet,  retiring  habits  of  industry,  these  perverted  men 
lounge  on  the  streets  and  with  fox-like  cunning  watch  for 
prey. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  WILL. 

Mr.  Shull  speaks  of  the  influence  of  inherited  disposition 
with  an  emphasis  by  no  means  too  strong.  When  a  person 
has  received  from  one  parent  or  both  a  large  measure  of 
animal  propensity  with  an  inefficient  compensation  of  moral 
sentiment,  his  natural  drift  is  toward  the  indulgence  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  passion.  He  may  realize  his  condition  intellectually, 
anr  endeavor  to  control  his  conduct  and  preserve  a  respect¬ 
able  place  in  society,  but  the  struggle  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  even  with  the  aids  that  good  surroundings  furnish,  To 
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him  the  exclamation  of  the  Christian  apostle  well  applies— 
“  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak.” 

With  that  favored  class,  however,  whose  inheritance  of 
moral  and  religions  sentiment  is  a  dominant  factor  in  their 
mental  organism,  the  case  is  widely  different.  To  them  a 
life  of  virtue  and  purity  is  easy— they  are  a  law  as  it  were 
unto  themselves,  and,  unless  subjected  to  perverting  influ¬ 
ences  for  a  long  time  their  walk  and  conversation  are  on  the 
line  of  integrity  and  honor.  These  possess  a  nature  with 
much  depth  of  moral  soil,  therefore  they  quickly  respond 
to  impressions  that  elevate  and  ennoble  human  character, 
because  their  underlying  stimulus  is  not  selfish,  but  generous 
and  honest. 

The  old  writers  evidently  laid  much  stress  on  “circum¬ 
stances”  in  their  analysis  of  human  conduct,  the  most  of 
them  supporting  the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  against  freedom 
of  choice  or  liberty.  Spinoza  refers  all  phenomena  natural 
and  human  to  the  operation  of  fixed  laws,  while  the  only 
perfect  freedom  exists  in  God.  That  great  philosopher,  how¬ 
ever,  believed  that  in  obedience  to  religious  truth,  in  living 
an  earnest,  devout  life  man  drew  from  the  Divine  power  to 
master  self,  and  to  rise  higher  in  moral  or  spiritual  character. 
The  true  end  of  life  is  virtue  that  signifies  divine  knowledge 
and  spiritual  power ;  and  the  natural  desires,  as  prompted 
by  the  sentiments  and  passions,  are  for  a  fuller,  ampler  stage 
of  action.  In  this  view  we  discern  a  close  relation  to  the 
phrenological  idea  that  all  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  the 
mind  are  essentially  normal  and  for  beneficial  purposes ;  when 
in  legitimate  exercise,  and  harmoniously  co-ordinating,  they 
promote  well-being  and  happiness.  Abnormally  active,  dis¬ 
cordant,  unbalanced,  they  can  not  be  productive  of  other 
than  disaster  and  unhappiness.  We  have  but  to  examine 
the  motives  of  a  man  to  learn  the  feelings  that  predominate 
in  conduct. 

He  who  would  attain  a  good  degree  of  success  in  self- 
mastery  must  first  know  himself,  know  his  powers,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  them  prudently.  Decision  is  the  first  step  toward 
self -culture,  and  self-culture  perseveringly  carried  on  will 
accomplish  wonderful  results. 

A  young  man  of  limited  mental  capacity  is  placed  in  a  sitv 
nation  of  responsibility.  He  contemplates  his  work  with 
fear  and  trembling,  but  determines  to  do  his  best.  He  mus¬ 
ters  all  his  resources,  and  avails  himself  of  every  aid  that 


so 
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may  be  obtained.  lie  is  conscious  of  a  gradual  development 
of  power :  it  becomes  more  easy  for  him  to  meet  difficulties, 
to  decide  in  an  emergency,  and  to  command  those  who  may 
be  under  him.  At  length  what  was  in  the  beginning  a  cause 
of  anxiety  and  forboding  has  become  a  matter  to  be  regarded 
with  indifference.  “  Self-culture  is  its  own  reward  not  only 
as  to  the  realization  of  success  in  life,  but  also  as  to  ihe  inward 
self-communion.”  Genuine  success  in  any  sphere  is  as  much 
intrinsic  as  extrinsic ;  the  subject  of  it  is  a  gainer  both  men¬ 
tally  and  materially,  and  it  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  com¬ 
mon  sign  for  dollars  but  rather  by  the  capacity  to  adapt  one¬ 
self  to  the  relations  of  life,  and  so  find  in  every  sphere  some¬ 
thing  that  is  excellent,  something  to  add  to  the  golden  store 
of  true  wisdom. 


II.  S.  DRAYTON 
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OR,  MENTAL  SCIENCE  CONSIDERED  II 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES  01 
PHRENOLOGY  AND  IN  RELATION  TG 
MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  H.  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  M.D..  and  James 
McNeill,  A.B.  Illustrated  with  over  One 
Hundred  Portraits  and  Diagrams.  $1,50. 

The  au  thor s  state  in  their  preface  :  “  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  volume  it  has  been  the  aim  to 
meet  an  existing  want,  viz  :  that  of  a  treatise 
which  not  only  gives  the  reader  a  complete 
view  of  the  system  of  mental  science  known 
as  Phrenology,  but  also  exhibits  its  relation  to 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as  those  sciences  are 
represented  to  day  by  standard  authority.” 

The  following,  from  the  Table  of  Contents, 
shows  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work : 


General  Principles. 

The  Temperaments. 

Structure  of  the  Brain  and  Skull. 
Classification  of  the  Faculties. 

The  Selfish  Organs. 

The  Intellect. 

The  Semi-Intellectual  Faculties. 
The  Organs  of  the  Social  Functions. 
The  Selfish  Sentiments. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Sentiments. 


How  to  Examine  Heads. 

How  Character  is  Manifested. 

The  Action  of  the  Faculties. 

The  Relation  of  Phrenology  to  Meta¬ 
physics  and  Education. 

Value  of  Phrenology  as  an  Art. 
Phrenology  and  Physiology. 
Objections  and  Confirmations  by  the 
Physiologists. 

Phrenology  in  General  Literature. 


UNTcrfciLoes  o£  -tlb_e  _Pir?ess_ 


Phrenology  is  no  longer  a  thing  laugh- 
3d  at.  The  scientific  researches  of  the 
fast  twenty  years  have  demonstrated 
thefearful  and  wonderful  complication 
of  matter,  not  only  with  mind,  but  with 
what  we  call  moral  qualities.  Thereby, 
we  believe,  the  divine  origin  of  “our 
frame”  has  been  newly  illustrated,  and 
the  Scriptural  psychology  confirmed  ; 
and  in  the  Phrenological  Chart  we  are 
disposed  to  find  a  species  of  “  urim  and 
thummim,”  revealing,  if  not  the  Crea¬ 
tor's  will  concerning  us,  at  least  His 
revelation  of  essential  character.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  discoveries 
of  physical  science  must  ere  long  force 
all  men  to  the  single  alternative  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  or  Atheism.  When  they  see 
that  God  has  writteAHimself  sovereign, 
absolute,  and  predestinating,  on  the 
records  of  His  creation,  they  will  be 
ready  to  find  His  writing  as  clearly  in 
the  Word;  and  the  analogical  argu¬ 
ment,  meeting  the  difficulties  and  the 


objections  on  the  side  of  Faith  by  those 
admitted  as  existing  on  the  side  of 
Sight,  will  avail  as  well  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  We  will  only  add,  the 
above  work  is,  without  doubt,  the  best 
popular  presentation  of  the  science 
which  has  yet  been  made.  It  confines 
itself  strictly  to  facts,  and  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  interest  of  any  pet  “  theory.” 
It  is  made  very  interesting  by  its 
copious  illustrations,  pictorial  and  nar¬ 
rative,  and  the  whole  is  brought  down 
to  the  latest  information  on  this  curi¬ 
ous  and  suggestive  department  of 
knowledge. — Christian  Intelligencer. 

As  far  as  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
teachings  of  Combe  can  be  embodied 
into  a  system  that  the  popular  mind 
can  understand,  this  book  is  as  satis¬ 
factory  an  exposition  of  its  kind  as  has 
yet  been  published.  The  definitions  are 
clear,  exhaustive,  and  spirited. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Enquirer. 


In  style  and  treatment  it  is  adapted  to  the  general  reader,  abounds  witl 
valuable  instruction  expressed  in  clear,  practical  terms,  and  the  work  constitutes 
by  far  the  best  Text-book  on  Phrenology  published,  and  is  adapted  to  both  private 
and  class  study. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Special  Organs  and  Faculties  are  for  the  most  part 
from  portraits  of  men  and  women  whose  characters  are  known,  and  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  exemplify  with  accuracy  the  significance  ox  the  text  in  each 
case.  For  the  student  of  human  nature  and  character  the  work  is  of  the  highest 
vVue. 


It  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  substantially  bound  in  extra  cloth,  by  mail 
oostoaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  $1.50.  Address. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO,  PiMers,  115  Broadway,  New  YorR 


HOW  TO  LEARN  PHRENOLOGY. 


We  are  frequently  asked:  In  what  way  can  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Jr'hrenology  be  obtained  ?  In  answering  this  we  must  say,  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  by  taking  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Phrenology;  but  where  this  is  not  practical,  the 
published  textbooks  on  the  subject  should  be  carefully  studied.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  personally  and  'become 
familiar  with  the  application  of  the  subject  to  the  various  sides  of  life,  we 
have  ai  ranged  the  following  list  of  books,  called 


"THE  STUDENT’S  SET: 


Brain  and  Mind  ;  or,  Mental  Sci¬ 
ence  Considered  in  Accordance 
with  the  Principles  of  Phrenology 
and  in  Relation  to  Modern  Physi¬ 
ology.  Illustrated.  By  H.  S. 
Drayton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  Jas. 
McNiel,  A.  M.  $1.50. 

Forty  Years  in  Phrenology;  Em¬ 
bracing  Recollections  of  Eistory, 
Anecdotes,  and  Experience. $1.50. 

How  to  Read  Character.  ANew 
Illustrated  Handbook  of  Phre¬ 
nology  and  Physiognomy,  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  examiners,  with  a  Chart 
for  recording  the  sizes  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  brain  in 
the  delineation  of  character;  with 
apward  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  engravings.  $1.25. 

Popular  Physiology.  A  Familiar 
Exposition  of  the  Structures, 
Functions,  and  Relations  of  the 
Human  System  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health.  $1.00. 

The  Phrenological  Bust,  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  each  of  the 
Organs.  Large  size.  $1.00. 


New  Physiognomy;  or,  Signs  o\ 
Character,  as  manifested  through 
temperament  and  external  forms, 
and  especially  in  the  “  Human 
Face  Divine.”  With  more  tha V 
one  thousand  illustrations.  $5.00 

Choice  of  Pursuits  ;  or,  What  to 
do  and  Why.  Describing  seventy- 
five  trades  and  professions,  and 
the  temperaments  and  talents 
required  for  each.  Also,  how  to 
educate  on  phrenological  princi¬ 
ples — each  man  for  his  proper 
work;  together  with  portraits  and 
biographies  of  many  successful 
thinkers  and  workers.  $1.75. 

Constitution  of  Man;  Considered 
in  relation  to  external  objects. 
The  only  authorized  American 
edition.  With  twenty  engravings 
and  a  portrait  of  the  author.  $1.25. 

Heads  and  Faces  and  How  to 

STUDY  THEM.  A  manual  of  Phre¬ 
nology  and  physiognomy  for  the 

r>pie.  By  Nelson  Sizer  and 
S.  Drayton.  Oct.,  paper, 40c. 


This  list  is  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  at  home, 
and  to  those  who  propose  to  attend  the  Institute. 

Either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  the  complete 
“  Student’s  Set,”  amounting  to  $14.65,  will  be  sent  by  express  for 
$10.00.  Address, 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO,  Publishers,  715  Broaiway,  New  Tort 
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No.  11.  NEW  YORK.  July,  1889. 


AMBITION  OR  APPROBATIVENESS 

AS  A  * 

FACTOR  IN  CHARACTER. 

(Definition Sense  of  Character;  Desire  to  be  Approved.) 

-* 

To  live  in  society  is  a  necessity  of  human  happiness.  Con¬ 
stituted  as  we  are  with  the  spirit  of  sociability  or  gregari¬ 
ousness,  companionship  with  the  loving  approval  of  friends 
is  not  only  pleasant  but  indispensable.  This  spirit  of  unity, 
this  desire  to  be  with  our  kind,  the  gathering  in  communities 
and  dwelling  in  towns  and  cities,  give  opportunity  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  all  our  faculties.  The  family,  the 
neighborhood,  the  nation  seem  to  be  a  part  of  our  life  and 
of  its  happiness. 

If,  then,  society  is  a  necessity  of  human  existence,  since 
companionship  and  its  influence  are  a  paid  of  lire,  it  seems 
essential  that  each  person  should  have  the  good  will  and 
approval  of  others,  and  therefore  should  seek  to  carry  himself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  favor  and  approval  of  hie 
fellows.  This  is  the  true  function  of  Approbativeness.  Dr. 
Franklin  said  “  If  everybody  were  blind  but  himseif,  he 
would  not  care  particularly  about  the  color  or  cut  of  his 
clothes.”  Thus  it  wrould  seem  that  the  style  of  our  clothing, 
and  we  might  add  the  whole  make-up  and  conduct  of  our 
mode  of  life,  had  reference  to  the  eyes  of  others  quite  as 
much  as  to  our  taste  or  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

The  handsomest  and  best  dressed  woman  that  my  boyhood 
remembers,  when  she  became  aged  and  a  widow,  and  well 
off,  seemed  to  lose  her  regard  for  dress  and  style,  and  she 
would  wear  an  old  coat  around  her  home  and  work,  that  had 
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belonged  to  her  husband,  since  her  relations  to  life  were 
such  that  it  made  little  difference  to  her  whether  or  not  she 
had  the  good  opinion  of  others.  She  sought  to  be  independ¬ 
ent,  was  honest  in  the  payment  of  her  debts,  or  rather  too 
proud  to  contract  any,  and  living  somewhat  apart  from  neigh¬ 
bors,  she  dressed  to  suit  her  comfort  rather  than  to  court 
approval  or  cultivate  style.  Yet  she  had  stored  away  care¬ 
fully  fine  dresses,  and  took  pleasure  in  reciting  to  her  relatives 
that  she  could  put  on  style  if  she  x>leased.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  she  really,  in  one  sense,  catered  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  not  wholly  to  her  own  intrinsic  sense  of  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience.  When  alone  she  would  dress  shab¬ 
bily  ;  when  she  went  abroad  to  mingle  with  her  associates, 
who  knew  her  early  life,  she  would  “fix  up”  as  stylishly  as 
she  could. 

CONCEIT  VERSUS  PRIDE. 

Perhaps  no  faculty  is  so  little  understood  as  Approba- 
tiveness.  It  is  confounded  with  pride  by  many.  People 
are  called  conceited  and  the  popular  idea  is  that  a  man  must 
have  tremendous  Self-Esteem  to  be  conceited,  and  conceit, 
in  the  popular  estimation,  seems  to  hinge  on  the  thought  that 
the  man  has  pride  or  Self-Esteem  strongly  marked.  This, 
however,  is  the  result  of  ApprobatWeness  and  not  Self- 
Esteem.  A  person  may  entertain  a  flattering  opinion  of 
his  own  acconrplishments,  attainments  or  beauty,  and  not 
have  Self-Esteem  or  pride  which  is  self  centred  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  public  favor  or  approval. 

Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  Phrenology,  discovered  Self- 
Esteem  by  meeting  a  beggar  that  wTas  too  proud  to  work. 
Having  asked  the  man  the  cause  of  his  poverty,  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  him  accuse  his  pride  as  the  origin  of  his 
miserable  condition.  He  had  conceived  such  a  high  notion 
of  his  own  importance  as  to  believe  himself  infinitely  above 
learning  a  trade  or  profession ;  thus  incapable  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  begging  was  the  only  resource  to  save  himself 
from  starvation.  In  this  man  Dr.  Gall  found  the  crown 
of  the  head  very  much  elevated  and  the  distance  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  to  that  point,  great.  While  prosecuting 
his  study  of  the  faculty  of  pride  or  Self-Esteem,  he  met  with 
an  insane  woman,  who  thought  herself  the  cxueen  of  France. 
He  expected  to  find,  tremendous  Self-Esteem  and  comxoared 
her  head  with  a  cast  which  he  had  taken  of  the  head  of  the 
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proud  beggar,  but  was  disappointed  ;  instead  of  a  large  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  bead  at  Self-Esteem,  there  was  a  deep  depress¬ 
ion,  but  on  either  side  of  it  there  was  a  rounded  elevation,  sec 
Fig.  1  and  2.  This  caused  him  embarrassment,  but  he  perceived 
that  the  manifestation  of  her  insanity  differed  much  from 
those  that  were  alienated  by  excessive  pride  in  a  diseased 
state.  These  were  imperious,  arrogant,  grave,  calm  and 
kingly.  She  was  polite,  affable  courteous  ;  she  appreciated 
her  high  birth  and  wealth  with  which  her  insane  Approba¬ 
tiveness  had  endowed  her,  and  made  promises  of  favor, 
emoluments  and  honor.  She  solicited  attention  and  sought 
to  obtain  admiration. 

AMBITION— VANITY. 


The  exalted  manifestation  of  Approbativeness  is  called 
ambition  or  aspiration.  The  lower  manifestation  is  called 
vanity.  Spurzheim  says  :  “  I  regard  Self-Esteem  as  the  basis 


Fig.  1.— Approbativeness  large  and  Self-  Fig.  2.— Self-Esteem  large  and  Ap. 

Esteem  moderate.  probativeness  moderate. 


of  pride,  a  sentiment  manifested  by  the  organ  in  the  crown 
of  the  head,  while  Approbativeness  arises  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  outward  from  Self-Esteem,  which  looks  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  others,  whether  deserved  or  not,  whether  in  good 
or  bad  taste ;  it  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opinion  entertained 
of  us  and  induces  the  question  in  us  :  ‘Whqt  will  the  world 
or  the  people  say  in  regard  to  what  we  do  V  It  gives  the 
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desire  for  approbation  in  general,  without  attending  to  the 
manner  of  acquiring  it,  and  may  therefore  be  directed  to 
objects  of  the  highest  importance,  as  well  as  to  those  that 
are  of  no  moment  and  even  hurtful.  Its  sphere  of  activity 
is  extensive ;  it  is  sensible  to  caresses  and  flattery,  to  compli¬ 
ments,  applause  and  glory.  It  wishes  to  be  distinguished 
and  honored,  and  men  endowed  with  it  make  use  of  many 
and  various  ways  to  attract  attention  ;  they  dress  fashiona¬ 
bly  and  resort  to  ostentation  and  showy  things  of  all  kinds, 
look  for  decorations,  titles  and  other  worldly  distinctions. 
Ambition  is  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  its  agency  if  the 
object  aspired  to  be  of  great  importance,  vanity  if  claim 
be  laid  to  distinction  on  the  score  of  trifles.  Its  activity 
extends  through  all  ranks  of  society.  The  General  who  leads 
back  a  victorious  army  is  elated  with  the  applause  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  so  the  slave  if  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  his  task  be  approved.  Combined  with  the 
lower  feelings,  it  may  be  pleased  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  eater,  drinker  or  the  best  fighter.  Some 
would  do  anything  to  gain  fame;  it  is  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  motives  in  society.  This  fundamental  power,  though 
essential  to  society,  by  its  too  great  activity  causes  many 
abuses.  It  favors  industry,  but  also  causes  luxury,  produces 
politenessb  but  also  makes  us  slaves  of  fashion,  and  it  is  the 
mortal  enemy  of  personal  independence.  The  number 
of  persons  who  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  only  by  talent 
and  virtue  is  not  large.” 

The  study  of  the  faculty  Df  Approbativeness  becomes 
extremely  interesting  when  we  consider  that  every  faculty 
stimulates  it  to  activity,  and  it  might  also  be  said  that  Appro¬ 
bativeness  stimulates  the  activity  of  every  other  faculty  ; 
there  is  an  interplay  between  them,  nor  is  this  law  alone 
applicable  to  the  faculty  under  consideration.  Cautious¬ 
ness  excites  Combativeness ;  fear  arouses  the  element  of 
defense ;  Acquisitiveness  promotes  the  activity  of  Caution  to 
save  and  guard  against  loss,  and  of  Secretiveness  to  hide 
awray  that  which  Acquisitiveness  prizes  and  Combativeness 
to  defend  it.  Acquisitiveness  excites  Constructiveness  to 
inventive  effort  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  when  we  study 
any  one  faculty  in  its  relation  to  the  others,  w^e  see  that  there 
is  an  interplay,  a  co-operation,  a  mutual  assistance,  and  the 
result  is  character,  in  ten  thousand  shapes  of  manifestation. 

One  strong  faculty  in  a  mental  organization  of  medium, 
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general  power  will  be  the  dominating  element  in  the  char¬ 
acter.  Let  us  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  faculties 
and  we  will  see  how  Approbativeness  may  inspire  and  color 
every  normal  impulse. 


AMATIVENESS  gives  one  regard  for  the  opposite  sex  and 
Approbativeness  instantly  makes  it  a  matter  of  fame,  and  re¬ 
joices  in  the  attentions  which  come  from  that  direction.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  will  record  a  loner  list  of  names  of  elegant  ladies  who 

honor  him  with  their 
invitations  and  recog¬ 
nition.  Ladies  will 
keep,  and  often  men¬ 
tion  with  ambitious 
pleasure,  a  long  list  of 
gentlemen  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted 
and  who  honor  them 
with  calls,  and  behold 
how  Approbativeness 
arranges  the  massive 
tresses  of  the  hair,  or 
curls  the  moustache, 
how  it  seeks  attractive 
dress  and  rejoices  in 
the  admiration  and  at¬ 
tentions  bestowed  on 
them  in  consequence. 

CONJUGALITY  having  secured  its  prize  rejoices  in  its 
exclusive  possession,  Approbativeness  puts  on  its  cap  of 
feathers,  its  nodding  plumes  keep  time  to  its  bovrs  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  congratulations ;  and  the  lady  plainly  looks  it 
with  her  eyes  “  I  have  won  him,  he  is  altogether  mine.”  The 
gentleman  takes  pleasure  in  showing  his  fiancee  or  wife 
to  his  friends,  and  expects  they  will  praise  her  and  rejoice 
in  his  success  almost  as  much  as  he  does  himself. 


Fig.  3.— Approbativeness,  large,  and  the  natural 
language  of  the  faculty  shown  hy  the 
carriage  of  the  head. 


PARENTAL  LOVE,  in  the  progress  of  human  events, 
is  gratified,  and  how  it  rejoices  and  plumes  itself  on  the  advent 
of  the  first  baby.  Nothing  was  ever  so  remarkable ;  Appro¬ 
bativeness  chronicles  all  its  pretty  ways,  the  appearance 
of  each  pearly  tooth,  the  careful,  tottering  first  steps  of  walk¬ 
ing,  the  indistinct,  yet  pretty  utterance  of  each  baby  w'ord. 
And  this  it  may  be  said,  is  the  nature  of  Philoprogenitive¬ 
ness.  Certainly,  but  Approbativeness  wants  other  people 
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to  see  it  ana  admire  it ;  Approbativeness  tells  the  story  to 
the  patient  or  impatient  listener,  and  expects  everybody  to 
think  the  little  one  as  dear  and  precious  as  it  is  to  the  parents. 
The  pedlars  in  the  old  times  who  travelled  from  family  to 
family,  quickly  learned  how  to  sell  goods  by  praising  the  baby, 
knew  what  harmonious  springs  to  touch  to  bring  about  his 
desired  result.  If  he  had  quietly  handed  the  baby  a  pretty 
rattle  or  other  toy  and  bowed  himself  out,  the  mother  would 
have  thought  that  he  admired  the  child  as  she  did,  but  when 
he  poured  the  incense  of  his  real  or  feigned  admiration  for 
the  child  upon  the  altar  of  her  Approbativeness,  it  was  the 
action  of  that  faculty  working  with  the  tender,  motherly  feel¬ 
ing  Which  unlocked  her  purse  and  bought  goods  liberally 
at  his  price. 

FRIENDSHIP,  or  the  faculty  of  Adhesiveness,  gives  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  or  gregariousness.  Somebody  has  said 
“Love  me,  love  my  dog.”  Approbativeness  says  “Admire 
the  friends  that  I  admire,  love  the  friends  that  I  love,  praise 
the  friends  that  are  excellent  and  true  to  me.”  Persons 
sometimes  recite  a  list  of  distinguished  friends  which  they 
have.  They  are  wonderfully  flattered  and  happy  in  the 
thought  that  persons  of  distinction,  men  and  women  of  char¬ 
acter  and  worth,  refinement  and  reputation  are  reckoned 
among  their  callers  and  dear  friends.  Approbativeness 
rejoices  and  runs  its  flag  up  to  the  main  truck  and  flings 
it  to  the  breeze,  when  the  list  of  eminent  and  excellent  friends 
are  the  topic  of  conversation.  There  are  albums  full  of  auto¬ 
graphs,  obtained  by  all  available  means  and  the  thought 
that  Thackery  or  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  or  Bancroft  has  written  his  name  for  the  autograph 
gatherer,  makes  it  treasured  as  a  precious  legacy.  They 
say  “I  have  a  letter  of  his;  he  knows  me.  We  have  seen 
men  carrying  a  pocketful  of  such  letters  and  they  would 
tenderly  unfold  them  until  they  became  seamed  and  soiled 
by  time,  and  such  a  rising  inflection  as  the  person  would 
give  to  his  own  name  when  read  from  a  letter  written  by  an 
eminent  personage.  People  call  it  an  amiable  weakness 
or  vanity,  but  remember  if  is  the  hunger  of  the  social  facul¬ 
ties,  acting  through  Approbativeness,  or  it  is  Approbativeness 
rejoicing  in  the  acquisitions  of  Friendship.  I  have  had  men 
and  women  say  to  me  “  I  have  had  the  honor  of  dining  with 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  So  and  So  ;”  another  man  says  “  I  have  shaken 
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hands  with  fifteen  of  the  presidents.”  I  had  a  lady  friend 
who  made  it  a  rule  to  go  up  to  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs 
and  introduce  herself  to  any  eminent  minister  who  had 
preached  an  admirable  sermon  that  she  wished  to  praise. 
She  wanted  to  gratify  her  Approbativeness  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  a  hand-shake  with  him,  and  she  knew  how  to  grat¬ 
ify  the  preacher  by  delicate,  yet  ardent  praise  of  his  able 
discourse.  We  had  another  lady  friend  who  always  declined 
to  be  presented  to  an  eminent  preacher  or  lecturer,  but  she 
would  buy  the  paper  or  pamphlet  which  contained  the  lecture 
or  sermon  and  read  it  and  lend  it  and  talk  about  it.  Her 
admiration  was  intellectual  and  aesthetical,  of  the  work  that 
was  done.  Her  lending  it  to  her  friends  was  a  matter  of 
friendship  to  them,  but  she  had  none  of  that  desire  for 
making  friends  with  the  orator,  manifested  by  the  other. 

INHABITIVENESS  is  the  basis  of  patriotism  or  love  of 
home,  and  xieople  manifest  their  Approbativeness  in  regard 
to  their  home,  perhaps  as  much  as  in  anything  else.  They 
construct  expensively  and  decorate  their  homes.  The 
parlor,  the  library,  the  guest  chamber  must  be  adjusted  with 
elaborate  taste  and  excellent  display;  for  whom?  Not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  eyes,  and  enjoyment  of  others.  In 
fact  the  niceness  of  the  parlor,  the  elegant  apointments 
of  the  guest  chamber,  are  compliments  to  the  strangers  and 
friends  who,  for  the  time  being  may  be  guests.  Appro¬ 
bativeness  wants  these  things  handsomer  and  nicer  for  the 
eyes  of  other  people.  Sometimes  a  strange  taste  is  "man¬ 
ifested  :  a  man  who  is  a  great  fancier  of  dogs  will  have  bronze 
and  brass  dogs  standing  and  lying  about  his  parlors.  We 
have  known  one  man  who  was  the  king  of  fishmongers  in  his 
day  and  generation,  and  wras  laden  with  the  lore  of  piscatory 
skill  and  knowledge,  who  had  in  his  parlor  artificial  salmon 
and  other  excellent  fish ;  he  may  remember  what  St.  Peter 
said  on  one  occasion  “I  go  afishing,”  and  we  suppose  if  he 
had  had  a  parlor,  or  lived  in  our  day  he  might  have  had  the 
pictures  of  fish  hung  on  the  wall  or  metallic  fish  on  the  floor. 
If  a  man’s  ambition  is  in  the  direction  of  fish,  he  will  wrant 
to  associate  that  enthusiasm  wfith  the  place  he  loves  best, 
namely  his  home.  If  a  man  is  a  Forester,  he  wants  stags7 
horns  over  his  fire  place  or  constituting  a  hat  rack. 

A  man  who  has  won  his  fame  and  fortune  on  the  ocean, 
rejoices  in  whatever  he  can  bring  to  his  library,  dining  room 
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or  parlor  that  is  connected  with  the  sea  or  seamanship,  and 
he  will  have  massive  corals  and  shells  and  pictures  of  ships, 
and  ships  under  full  sail  and  shipwrecks;  his  house  will 
evidence  the  taste  of  the  owner.  The  man  who  won  his 
laurels  on  the  battle  field,  will  have  displayed  in  his  home, 
pictures  of  battles  and  other  insignia  of  war.  We  have  seen 
a  cannon  ball  lying  under  a  center-table,  and  heard  a  glow¬ 
ing  history  of  its  capture.  Battle  swords  are  made  to  adorn 
the  home,  or  pictures  of  the  horses  that  carried  their  masters 
at  Waterloo,  Austerlitz,  at  Sedan,  Balaklava  or  Winchester. 
Why  not  ?  Why  should  not  the  home,  through  the  sense 
of  honor  and  fame  make  memorable  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  life  that  is  sheltered  by  it  ?  The  great  Centennial 
of  Washington’s  inauguration,  which  at  this  writing  is  in 
progress,  evinces  patriotic  love  of  country,  and  those  who  can 
make  the  greatest  show  of  bunting  and  house  dressing  through 
this  patriotic  devotion  are  made  happiest  by  their  Appro- 
bativeness  acting  with  Tnhabitiveness. 

CONTINUITY  is  the  faculty  which  gives  application  to 
whatever  we  have  to  do,  and  especially  patience  to  the  bib¬ 
liographer,  who  wades  through  the  musty  record  of  the  past 
for  data  and  statistics  to  weave  into  his  cyclopedia,  which 
is  to  make  his  name  memorable  and  his  children  proud  of 
his  attainments.  Much  of  one’s  struggle  to  achieve  useful 
distinction  is  inspired  by  Approbativeness  acting  upon  the 
faculties  through  which  achievement  is  attained.  . 

VITATIVENESS  which  gives  us  a  clinging  fondness  for 
life  does  not  inspire  the  man  or  maiden  of  twenty -five  to 
rejoice  in  the  number  of  their  years,  but  it  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  septuagenarian  as  he  talks  of  his  age,  and  with  pleasure 
and  pride  looks  forward  to,  and  talks  of,  the  time  when  he 
shall  count  his  eightieth  or  ninetieth  year.  Not  long  since 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  centennarian  stood  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  boasted  of  his  ability  to  walk  rapidly  for  miles 
without  fatigue,  and  actually  danced  a  jig  to  show  that  his 
legs  were  limber  as  well  as  strong.  Thus  men  are  ambitious 
in  connection  with  life  and  its  length  and  its  joy,  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  elderly  people  are  kept  cheerful 
and  healthy,  happy  and  hopeful  by  the  exercise  of  Vitative- 
ness  upon  the  faculty  of  Approbativeness ;  at  all  events 
Approbativeness  gets  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  the 
healthy  prolongation  of  life. 
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COMBATIVENESS  is  the  element  oi  courage  and  energy ; 
it  gives  a  person  a  feeling  of  strength  and  earnestness  and 
industry  and  power  to  conquer  and  accomplish,  and  what 
faculty  more  than  Approbativeness  inspires  this  element  of 
courage  and  energy  to  feats  of  noble  daring,  leads  the  soldier 
to  “  seek  fame  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,”  braving  every  danger 
“in  the  iminent  deadly  breach;”  and  the  seamen  to  ride 
the  crested  waves  “  and  drag  up  drowned  honors  by  the 
locks.  The  charge  of  Balaklaya  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  misunderstood  order,  and  the  officers  knew  it,  yet  it  was 
an  order ;  there  was  no  opportunity  of  an  explanation,  or 
of  it  being  rescinded  and  the  men  made  the  desperate  charge 
in  the  teeth  of  death  ;  the  pride  of  the  soldier  made  them 
challenge  even  death,  and  those  who  survived  that  carnage 
wear  a  chaplet  of  fame  which  that  of  no  battle  field  has 
ever  surpassed. 

“  Their’ s  not  to  reason  "why, 

Their’ s  hut  to  do  and  die, 

Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred.” 

How  boys  will  lift  and  struggle  and  strive  to  do  more 
work,  better  work  and  faster  work;  and  those  who  employ 
help  have  learned  to  stimulate  Approbativeness  and  thereby 
arouse  Combativeness,  Constructiveness  and  skill.  Even 
in  the  prize  ring,  what  more  than  Approbativeness  inspires 
the  fighting  powers  and  skill?  The  duel  also  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Approbativeness.  Death  before  disgrace  is  the 
feeling.  A  man  with  not  much  Approbativeness  would 
reply  to  a  challenge  as  one  man  did,  “  I  have  seven  reasons 
why  I  cannot  accept  your  challenge ;  namely,  a  wife  and 
six  children.”  Another  man  said  c<  I  decline  your  challenge 
because  you  might  shoot  me,  or  I  might  kill  you,  and  I  could 
not  make  any  earthly  use  of  you  if  you  were  dead,”  and 
it  is  said  the  world  laughed  at  the  challenger.  But  most 
men  on  receiving  a  challenge,  though  they  would  be  glad 
to  avoid  it.  are  obliged  to  accept  it  or  be  posted  as  cowards  ; 
so  Combativeness,  inspired  by  Approbativeness,  gives  them 
the  courage  to  go  to  their  death  against  their  interest,  their 
conscience  and  their  principles. 

DESTRUCTIVENESS  gives  executiveness  and  severity, 
and  the  power  to  achieve  results  that  require  a  firm  muscle, 
a  stern  determination  and  an  unwincing  ability  to  inflict 
pain,  if  necessary,  for  the  accomplishment  of  desirable  ends 
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One  might  wonder  how  Approbativeness  could  take  pleasure 
and  pride  and  joy  in  work  of  that  sort,  but  ask  an  eminent 
surgeon,  such  as  Professor  Bilroth  of  Germany,  who  took 
out  a  section  five  inches  long  from  the  middle  of  a  human 
stomach,  because  it  was  afflicted  with  a  tumor,  and  sewed 
the  two  parts  together  and  the  patient  got  well,  whereby  the 
surgeon  acquired  great  fame,  and  Approbativeness  in  him 
will  rejoice,  and  pride  will  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
he  was  the  man  of  all  men  capable  and  courageous  enough 
thus  to  exercise  severity  for  the  good  of  the  patient,  whose 
life  was  valuable  to  him  and  his  friends.  Hence,  we  find 
that  Approbativeness  plumes  itself  on  its  ability  to  exercise 
successful  effort  through  the  element  of  severity.  Listen  to 
the  Pocky  Mountain  Grizzly  Bear  hunter,  who  has  had  a 
few  close  contacts  with  Bruin,  with  what  pride  he  will  show 
the  scars  of  the  claws  and  teeth,  and  then  with  what  greater 
pride  he  will  show  the  tanned  hide  of  the  monster,  and  the 
knife-hole  behind  his  fore-leg  where  he  inflicted  the  death¬ 
blow  to  his  beastly  majesty.  See  the  professional  hunter, 
anywhere  exhibiting  tire  trophies  of  the  chase,  in  which 
Destructiveness  was  the  instrument  of  success.  Go  to  Nan¬ 
tucket  and  visit  the  whale  fisherman’s  Museum,  and  hear 
the  old  seamen  telling  stories  of  the  capture  of  these  wallow¬ 
ing  giants  of  the  deep.  Every  relic  has  its  history,  'and 
you  will  listen  to  the  startling  stories  of  the  sea,  with  the 
date,  name  of  the  ship,  its  captain,  number  of  men  and  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship  when  the  memori¬ 
al  work  was  done.  Look  at  the  harpoons  and  lances 
and  every  instrument  of  death  used  by  the  brave  whalemen 
in  the  severe  work  which  they  undertake,  and  there  will 
seem  to  be,  in  reality,  a  free  communication  between  the 
functions  of  severity  which  belong  to  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness  and  the  faculty  of  Approbativeness  which 
make  fame  by  success  in  such  work.  It  is  a  standing  joke 
that  fisherman  have  a  great  ambition  to  be  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  finny  game,  and  so  anxious  are 
they  to  gain  such  reputation  that  they  have  even  been  known 
to  exaggerate  the  truth.  The  fisherman’s  lie,  if  he  ever 
tells  one,  is  chargeable  to  Approbativeness.  Bragging  any¬ 
where  is  born  of  this  faculty. 

ALIMENTIVENESS  is  at  the  basis  of  Appetite,  and  of  joy  in 
the  partaking  of  food,  and  enables  one  to  know  what  is  good 
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to  eat  or  drink,  and  Approbativeness  seems  wedded  also  to  this 
faculty.  When  people  invite  their  friends  to  dinner  they 
manifest  hospitality  in  a  high  degree.  People  can  flatter 
each  other,  can  talk  about  their  clothing,  and  rank  and  stand¬ 
ing  and  all  that,  but  when  men  are  invited  to  break  bread  at 
the  table  of  a  man  of  character,  they  consider  it  a  great  com¬ 
pliment.  We  hardly  know  of  anything  which  gives  an  ambi¬ 
tious  person  more  pleasure  than  to  make  a  sumptuous  ban¬ 
quet  and  have  it  enjoyed  by  respectable  friends  and  have  it 
talked  about  in  the  newspapers.  Men  like  to  say  ‘‘We  live 
well,”  and  if  a  person  camplains  that  he  has  been  kept  pretty 
short  when  he  was  boarding  with  someone,  it  seems  to  be  the 
hardest  slander  that  can  be  uttered  against  the  host  or  hostess. 
The  disgraceful  idea  of  shortening  one's  allowance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appetite  is  really  outrageous.  One  may  charge 
an  extra  price,  may  be  severe  and  even  cross-grained  and 
uncourteous  in  his  treatment,  but  people  will  say  “  His  dinners 
are  good;  he  feeds  my  horse  well,  the  hotel  is  clean  and 
respectable,  though  the  landlord  is  crusty,  curt  and  impolite.” 

ACQUISITIVENESS  gives  the  love  of  property,  and  the 
sense  of  wealth  belongs  to  this  function,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  besides  children  that  men  exercise  ambition  or  vanity 
about  more  than  another,  it  is  connected  with  Acquisitiveness  ; 
men  are  proud  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  wealth.  They 
are  ambitious  to  become  rich  ;  they  eat  the  bread  of  careful¬ 
ness,  toil  early  and  late,  they  think  of  respectability  and 
popularity  which  will  be  theirs  when  they  live  in  a  hand¬ 
some  house  and  drive  spirited  horses  and  have  elegant 
appointments.  We  have  noticed  young  men,  as  they  were 
riding  on  a  stage  or  railway  train,  looking  out  across  the 
fields  and  seeing  a  splendid  mansion  on  an  elevated  ground 
with  all  its  handsome  surroundings,  their  eyes  would  brighten 
as  they  said,  “I  mean  to  live  in  as  good  a  house  as  that; 
I  am  bound  to  be  rich  ;  I  will  drive  as  good  a  carriage  as  he 
does ;  I  will  have  servants ;  the  wealthy  and  the  learned  shall 
come  to  my  dinners  and  rejoice  in  the  hospitality  which  I 
will  spread  before  them.”  Even  rich  men  have  been  known 
to  manifest  what  the  world  has  been  pleased  to  call  vanity, 
in  regard  to  their  acquisitions.  They  have  been  known  to 
boast  that  they  were  rich,  that  they  began  poor  and  fared 
hard,  and  some  such  men  have  kept  the  old  furniture  with 
which  they  started  housekeeping  (made  more  substantially 
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then  than  now)  and  would  show  it  in  a  room  in  their  great 
house,  as  it  looked  when  they  used  it  forty  years  ago,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  Behold  whom  you  have  before  you :  I  am  a  man 
of  character  and  consequence;  have  not  I  lifted  myself  by 
natural  strength  and  character  from  small  beginings  up  to  my 
enviable  place  ?”  He  does  not  say  it,  but  we  think  it  and 
he  thinks  it.  That  is  what  Approbativeness  is  for,  in  part, 
to  inspire  poor  boys  and  poor  young  men  who  are  starting  in 
life  with  the  idea  that  they  have  talent  which  should  serve 
them  to  climb  to  distinction.  Then  again  think  of  the  gifts 
of  rich  men.  When  a  man  has  acquired  his  millions,  the 
possession  of  them  does  not  fully  satisfy  him.  He  wants 
to  do  something  with  his  money  which  will  give  him  a  name,  - 
wants  to  build  an  Institute  or  endow  a  College,  wants  to  erect 
statues,  especially  endow  scholarships  which  will  keep  his 
name  memorable  and  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  How 
could  John  Harvard  or  Elihu  Yale  have  given  such  a  small 
sum  of  money  as  each  bestowed  upon  the  colleges  which 
won  by  that  gift  so  much  distinction.  Verily  Approbative¬ 
ness  and  Acquisitiveness  work  together.  The  day-laborer 
likes  to  jingle  his  wages  in  his  pocket,  as  much  as  to  say, 

“  Gentlemen,  look  at  me;  I  have  money  ;  mine  own  hand  hath 
gotten  me  this.11  As  people  advance  in  prosperity,  they 
like  to  dress  better,  they  like  to  show  by  the  exercise  of  Appro¬ 
bativeness  that  finance  has  been  to  them  a  success. 

SECRETIVENESS  is  an  element  which  conceals  purposes ; 
it  does  not  tell  interviewers  and  others  more  than  is  appro¬ 
priate.  Approbativeness  often  plumes  itself  that  people  are 
not  going  to  find  out  that  which  Secretiveness  purposes  to 
conceal.  When  an  interviewer  has  done  his  best  to  find 
out,  as  he  goes  away  the  man  chuckles  and  smiles  and  asks 
his  friends  how  much  wiser  the  public  will  be  wrhen  to-mor¬ 
row’s  paper  comes  out.  Some  have  Secretiveness  to  conceal 
that  which  would  be  disgraceful  to  Approbativeness  and  some¬ 
times  to  even  falsify.  How  quickly  Secretiveness  comes  to 
the  rescue  when  inquiry  is  made  as  to  wdio  did  some  unworthy 
act!  Even  Cain  inquired,  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 
and  Adam  said  in  extenuation,  to  belittle  his  own  fault,  “  The 
woman  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me,  and  I  did 
eat.  Too  little  of  Secretiveness  leads  one  to  be  unnecessa¬ 
rily  frank  and  to  boast  of  speaking  right  out,  as  meriting 
praise. 


CAUTIOUSNESS— SELF-ESTEEM. 
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CAUTIOUSNESS  is  the  basis  of  prudence,  anxiety  and  fear. 
It  gives  general  watchfulness  in  regard  to  everything  that 
belongs  to  life,  health,  standing  and  repu  ation  and  makes  us 
afraid  of  whatever  is  troublesome  and  dangerous.  We  are 
more  afraid  in  regard  to  our  reputation  than  we  are  in  regard 
to  our  pockets,  and  hundreds  of  men,  when  they  are  found  in 
bad  company,  will  give  a  false  name  and  pay  a  penalty  of 
sweat  money  to  avoid  the  danger  and  the  disgrace  of  exposure. 
They  are  ashamed  of  the  condition  or  position  they  have  been 
found  in,  and  they  are  ashamed  and  afraid  to  have  it  known ; 
they  pay  smart  money  liberally  to  evade  the  consequences. 

APPROBATIVENESS  is  the  mother  of  shame,  or  shame  is 
mortified  Approbativeness,  and  is  the  most  crushing  sensation 
known  to  mankind.  How  many  commit  suicide  because  they 
are  ashamed  to  face  public  ridicule  and  censure  !  Most  persons, 
when  they  have  done  wrong,  especially  if  they  be  in  a  hasty 
or  impulsive  state  of  mind,  will  plead  as  an  excuse,  c‘  I  did  not 
think,  I  did  not  recognize  the  wrong,  the  danger  or  disgrace.” 
The  combined  action  of  Cautiousness  and  Approbativeness 
is  a  great  stimulant  toi  Conscientiousness.  These  three 
organs  lie  together  in  a  group,  as  if  their  juxtaposition  sug¬ 
gested  their  mutual  tendency  to  be  excited  in  harmony  or  to 
work  in  assistance  of  each  other.  In  the  Episcopal  prayer 
book,  under  the  title  “  Morning  Prayer,  to  be  used  in  Fami¬ 
lies,”  we  find  this  invocation,  showing  the  mutual  activity  and 
harmonious  inter-relation  of  these  three  organs  : 

“  Imprint  upon  our  hearts  such  a  dread  of  thy  judgments 
and  such  a  grateful  sense  of  thy  goodness  to  us,  as  may  make 
us  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  offend  thee.” 

Thus  we  have  Conscientiousness  as  an  object,  and  invoke  the 
aid  of  active  fear  an'd  shame  to  aid  us  in  obeying  Conscien¬ 
tiousness.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  gifted  waiter  of  that 
prayer  had  a  strong  and  active  condition  of  those  three  facul¬ 
ties. 

SELF-ESTEEM  and  Approbativness  play  into  each  other’s 
hands,  they  work  together  and  their  blendings  are  so  common 
and  complex,  that  many  people  who  do  not  think  sharply  on 
the  workings  of  the  mental  powers  are  apt  to  blend  in  their 
minds  the  action  of  both  faculties  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  a 
single  one,  sometimes  calling  it  pride  and  sometimes  calling  it 
ambition,  sometimes  calling  it  conceit,  sometimes  vanity,  and 
at  e'her  times  dignity.  In  the  same  way  Caution  and  Secre- 
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tiveness  are  sometimes  confused  in  the  minds  of  thinkers,  as 
Combativene'ss  and  Destructiveness  also  are.  The  distinction 
between  Approbativeness  and  Self-Esteem  was  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  in  our  reference  to  the  discovery 
of  Approbativeness  by  Dr.  Gall  and  his  puzzling  cogitations 
on  the  subject. 

FIRMNESS  is  the  element  of  steadfastness,  and  the  action 
of  this  faculty  in  connection  with  Approbativeness,  each  ap¬ 
parently  stimulating  the  other,  is  apparent  in  many  mental 
actions.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Fitzjames  says  to  Roderick 
Dhu : 


“  Come  one,  come  all !  This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  1.” 


Pierpont  appeals  to  Firmness  in  conjunction  with  Appro¬ 
bativeness  and  Inhabitiveness  when  he  says  : 

“  Stand,  the  ground’s  your  own,  my  braves  ! 

Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 

Will  ye  seek  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye  mercv  still? 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust. 

Die  we  may— and  die  we  must : 

But,  O  where  can  dust  to  dust 
Be  consigned  so  well, 

As  where  heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  martyrd  patriot’s  bed. 

And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  beads 
Of  his  deeds  to  tell.” 


Approbativeness  and  Firmness  are  united  in  the  soldier  when 
he  stands  the  deadly  charge  or  leads  the  charge  in  battle.  In 
fact,  Approbativeness  is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  every  faculty. 
“  Be  strong,  and  acquit  yourselves  like  pien.”  1  Sam.  xiv  :  9. 
We  find  many  passages  in  Scripture  where  Approbativeness 
with  other  faculties  is  recognized.  Men  will  praise  thee, 
when  thou  doest  well.”  Psalms  xxxiii  :  1.  A  marked  instance 
for  the  upright.”  Psalms  xxxiii  :  1.  A  marked  instance  of 
Approbativeness  working  with  the  social  impulses,  overcoming 
Conscientiousness,  is  recorded  Matthews  xvi :  69-72,  which 
describes  the  denial  of  the  Master  by  Peter.  To  the  student  of 
Phrenology,  the  explanation  of  this  is  natural  and  easy,  “And 
a  damsal  came  unto  him  (Peter)  saying,  “  Thou  also  wast  with 
Jesus.”  but  he  denied  before  them  all  and  when  he  was  gone 
out  into  the  porch,  another  said  unto  them  that  were  there 
“  This  fellow  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Again  he 
denied  with  an  oath  T  do  not  know  the  man.  ’”  This  histori- 
cal  instance  is  often  quoted  to  the  actor’s  disadvantage,  in 
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contrast  with  another  of  his  acts,  when  Peter  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus  the  high  priest’s  servant, 
he  then  exercised  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  loyalty  to  his  Master,  but  when  the  girls 
laughed  at  him,  when  he  was  not  insulted  and  threatened  by 
men  with  lanterns  and  torches  and  wreapons,  when  his  Firm¬ 
ness  and  courage  were  not  appealed  to,  and  he  was  stung  in 
his  Approbativeness  and  ridiculed  by  girls,  his  social  feelings, 
joined  with  his  Approbativeness,  led  him  to  deny  his  Master, 
and  from  the  day  of  Peter  until  now,  men  and  women  have 
denied  the  Master  through  the  undue  activity  of  Approbative¬ 
ness,  and  like  Peter  some  of  them  have  had  the  grace  to  repent 
of  it  bitterly. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  and  Approbativeness  are  most  inti¬ 
mate  companions.  If  the  reader  will  study  his  character, 
he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  divide  between  the  influence 
of  Approbativeness  and  Conscientiousness— in  other  words 
the  sense  of  praise  or  disgrace,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  for 
wrong  doing.  Hundreds  of  people  feel  that  they  are  living 
up  to  duty  honestly,  conscientiously,  but  they  are  sustained 
by  public  sentiment,  just  as  the  mast  of  a  vessel  is  sustained 
on  every  side  by  the  shrouds,  or  just  as  a  liberty  pole  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  braces.  True,  the  pole  sustains  the  flag  at  its 
peak,  but  it  needs  the  help  of  the  braces  on  every  side  to 
sustain  the  mast.  Conscience  teaches  us  to  do  right,  and 
we  approve  it,  but  we  need  the  bracing  aid  of  public  sen¬ 
timent  through  Approbativeness  to  enable  us  to  face  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  Approbativeness  overcame  Peter’s 
integrity,  with  the  aid  of  the  social  feelings ;  it  may  overcome 
ours.  Some  one  has  said  : 

“  I  know  the  riglit  and  I  approve  it,  too, 

I  know  the  wrong,  and  yet,  the  wrong  pursue.” 

This  swerving  from  the  right  which  one  knows,  is  produced 
by  the  influence  of  Approbativeness  often  ;  by  anger,  some¬ 
times  ;  by  avarice,  by  lust,  or  by  fear,  shows  how  the  sense  of 
right  may  be  overcome  by  the  strength  of  Approbativeness, 
Acquisitiveness  or  Amativeness. 

HOPE  is  the  promise  of  good  in  the  soul ;  Hope  is  the 
torch-bearer  of  Approbativeness  in  the  ambitious  soldier. 
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Halleck  gives  us  a  picture  of  this  in  two  of  his  stanzas  of 
“Marco  Bozzarris 


“At  midnight,— in  liis  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk— was  dreaming  of  the  hour. 

When  Greece,— her  knee  in  suppiianee  bent, 
Should  tremble  at  his  power. 

In  dreams,  through  camp- -and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror  ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 

Then  wore  his  monarch’s  signet  ring 

Then  pressed  that  Monarch’s  throne— a  king, 

As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden’s  garden  bird. 

******  * 


But,  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 

Death’s  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet’s  word, 

And  in  its  hollow  tones,  are  heard — 

The  thanks  of  millions— .yet  to  be. 

.Bozzarris !  with  the  storied  brave, 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory’s  ‘time, 

Rest  thee— there  is  no  prouder  grave. 

Even  in  our  own  proud  clime. 

We  tell  thy  doom— without  a  sigh  ; 

For  thou  art  Freedom’s  now,  and  Fame’s — 

One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born— to  die.”— 

In  the  last  verse  we  have  Approbativeness  evinced  in  con¬ 
junction  with  patriotism  or  love  of  country,  in  language  that 
is  not  surpassed  for  power  and  pertinency. 

SPIRITUALITY  is  taught  and  enjoined  as  an  exercise  of 
the  mind  by  appeals  to  nearly  every  human  faculty.  In  this 
for  instance,  we  find  Approbativeness  appealed  to  in  “  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.” 
Is  it  straining  a  point  to  suppose  that  the  great  spiritual 
teachers  of  the  world  have  been  encouraged  in  their  self- 
denying  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  fellow 
men  by  the  laudable  feeling  that  good  men  will  approve  or 
approbate  their  doing?  If  the  warrior  is  inspired  by  Appro¬ 
bativeness  or  ambition  to  win  the  victory  for  his  general 
or  his  country  and  to  rejoice  in  the  perpetuity  of  fame  and 
honor,  shall  he  who  wages  war  against  sin  and  iniquity  not 
be  equally  strengthened  in  his  holy  work  by  the  thought 
that  his  “name  shall  be  praised  within  the  gates”  and  live 

in  the  memory  of  good  men  through  all  time  ? 

* 

VENERATION  for  greatness,  and  its  exercise  in  worship 
indicate  that  Approbativeness  is  a  forcible  factor  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Veneration  in  acts  of  worship.  If  one  will  open 
the  Psalms  of  David  or  any  book  of  church  hymnology  he 
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will  find  that  praising  the  Lord  is  largely  the  burden  of  wor¬ 
ship.  “Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  Oh  God  in  Zion;  let  the 
people  praise  thee.  Sing  unto  God,  sing  x>raises  to  his  name; 
extol  him  who  ridetli  upon  the  heavens.  Great  is  the  Lord 
and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city  of  our  God.” 

BENEVOLENCE  is  pretty  easily  molded  by  the  exercise  of 
Approbativeness  administred  in  the  form  of  praise.  In  the 
South  if  the  colored  people  want  a  favor,  they  call  a  man  Cap¬ 
tain,  or  address  a  stranger  as  General  or  Colonel.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  beggars  usually  say  Boss,  which  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  Approbativeness  in  the  one  who  is  supposed  to 
have  something  to  give,  and  we  fancy  that  Approabtiveness 
and  Benevolence  are  harnessed  more  often  than  people  gen¬ 
erally  suppose.  If  one  will  consider  a  moment,  and  recall 
the  gifts  which  wealthy  people  have  made,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  there  is  a  show  of  ostentation ;  they  give  wrhere 
it  will  be  seen,  and  men  will  give  hundreds  of  dollars  where 
the  amount  is  expected  to  be  known  and  published,  when  they 
might  give  little  or  nothing  if  the  contribution  box  were  sent 
around.  Some  people  have  been  sufficiently  shrewd  to  con¬ 
trive  open  baskets  in  which  to  take  up  collections,  instead 
of  a  compact,  deep  box,  in  the  mouth  of  which  one  can  place 
his  hand  and  drop  a  penny  or  a  five  dollar  gold  piece.  No 
doubt  it  makes  some  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  col¬ 
lections,  if  it  can  be  seen  whether  a  person  puts  in  a  bank 
note  or  something  smaller,  and  if  Approbativeness  induces 
rich  men  to  put  in  a  ten  dollar  bill  because  it  looks  better, 
the  charity  benefits  by  it,  whether  the  man  who  gives  “to 
be  seen  of  men,”  gets  benefit  or  not. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Stephen  Girard;  he  was  exeentric 
yet  benevolent,  and  though  he  professed  to  have  no  Approba¬ 
tiveness,  it  was  there  working  like  a  mole  under  ground 
to  do  its  work.  A  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church  called 
on  him  for  a  subscription  towards  a  new  church  that  they 
wanted  to  build.  Mr.  Girard  drew  a  check  for  $500  and 
banded  it  to  him,  and  the  man  looked  it  over  and  said,  “  Mr. 
Girard,  you  have  given  me  only  $5  0  0.  We  are  informed 
that  you  gave  the  Methodists  for  a  similar  purpose  $150  0, 
and  we  certainly  hoped  you  would  give  us  as  much.”  He 
looked  up  as  if  he  had  been  informed  of  something  that  aston¬ 
ished  him  ;  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  “  Let  me  have  that 
check,”  and  he  tore  it  into  forty  pieces,  threw  them  into 
the  waste  basket,  and  said,,  “Get  out  of  here.”  At  a  later 
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time  a  Quaker  called  on  Mr.  Girard  and  said/'  Friend  Stephen, 
the  Friends  are  intending  to  build  a  meeting  house  and  I  have 
called  to  see  if  thee  desires  to  give  anything  to  them  for 
that  purpose.”  He  drew  a  check  for  S5  00  and  handed  it  to 
the  Friend,  and  he  without  looking  at  it  folded  it  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket.  Girard  looked  up  and  said  "You  do  not  look 
at  my  check?”  and  the  Quaker  said,  "Friend  Stephen,  I  do 
not  care  to  look  at  it,  it  is  all  right  as  thee  wishes  to  have 
it.”  Girard  said,  "  Hand  me  back  the  check.”  He  handed 
it  back  and  Girard  then  drew  a  check  for  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  Friend  folded  it  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
Girard  said,  "You  do  not  even  look  at  my  check  now?”  and 
the  friend  said,  "No,  it  is  all  right.”  Give  me  that  check,” 
and  the  Friend  handed  it  back  again  and  Stephen  wrote 
another  for  $1 5  00.  Now  Girard  was  pleased  through  the  action 
of  Approbativeness  in  the  fact  that  the  Quaker  did  not  ques¬ 
tion  nor  seek  to  look  at  the  amount  he  had  given.  When  he 
handed  back  the  check  which  in  some  odd  freak  might  be  torn 
up,  and  handed  one  back  a  second  time  without  knowing  what 
would  be  its  fate,  he  was  flattered  by  it,  and  the  Quaker  got 
a  thousand  dollars  more  on  that  account. 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS  builds  and  invents,  creates  resour¬ 
ces  and  aids  men  in  erecting  structures,  which  become  monu¬ 
ments  to  their  perpetual  honor.  Under  the  bust  of  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  this 
testimony  of  the  sense  of  fame  and  approval  is  given  in  the 
words  :  "If  you  would  see  his  monument,  look  around  you.” 
Is  there  anything  which  inspires  a  mechanic  in  his  efforts 
an  invention  more  than  Approbativeness  ?  It  gives  a  desire 
to  bring  out  something  new  that  shall  surpass  every  previous 
human  effort,  and  make  one’s  name  ring  in  the  temple  of 
fame.  A  mechanic  who  has  little  or  no  Approbativeness 
will  never  grow  in  his  trade,  will  never  be  likely  to  perfect 
himself,  will  not  aspire  to  excellent  achievement ;  he  will 
be  a  kind  of  automaton  who  will  watch  the  clock  and  think 
of  dinner  and  the  dinner  hour  of  rest,  think  of  supper  and 
release  from  labor ;  but  the  excellent  mechanic,  glorying  in 
the  perfection  of  his  work,  will  rejoice  in  making  it  shine, 
and  will  sometimes  forget  the  flight  of  time  and  the  hunger 
which  makes  him  feel  weak  without  knowing  why. 

IDEALITY  and  SUBLIMITY  often  work  in  harmony,  in 
conjunction  with  Approbativeness.  When  the  artist  is  chisel¬ 
ing  the  statue  of  beauty  or  bravery,  and  expects  his  name  to 
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be  transmitted  to  posterity  on  the  scroll  of  fame  in  connec¬ 
tion  Avith  this  immortal  work,  is  inspired  to  efforts  that  make 
him  worthy  of  his  fame. 

IMITATION  and  Approbativeness  work  in  harness.  A  child 
or  man  witnessing  the  elegant  manners  of  those  who  are 
cultured,  instinctively  imitates  his  superior  and  there  is  no 
element  of  education  so  potent  as  Imitation,  and  Approbative¬ 
ness  is  a  strong  prompter  in  this  direction.  We  avoid  copy¬ 
ing  that  which  may  bring  disgrace,  though  wre  often  copy  the 
errors  of  others.  A  smart  person  uses  slang  phrases  and  many 
a  person  through  Imitation  fancies  he  is  getting  approval  or 
distinction  by  copying  even  slang  phrases  which  popular 
people  use. 

MIRTIIFULNESS  has  great  influence  in  conduct  and  con¬ 
versation.  Wit  sparkles  and  is  attractive  and  Approbativeness 
applauds  it  and  it  tries  again.  If  a  man  tells  a  funny  story 
which  “brings  down  the  house,”  he  inspires  somebody  else 
with  a  desire  to  do  likewise  and  so  two  or  three  men  will 
keep  the  house  in  a  roar,  each  telling  the  funniest  thing  he 
can  think  of,  and  thus  the  evening  will  pass,  each  story-teller 
being  applauded  and  admired,  and  generally  good  story 
tellers  have  large  and  active  Approbativeness. 

THE  PERCEPTIVE  ORGANS,  begining  with  INDIVID¬ 
UALITY,  work  with  Approbativeness  freely.  Men  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  being  praised  for  their  statistical  information,  or  their 
quickness  of  observation.  Tell  a  person  that  he  has  apparently 
“  eyes  all  around  his  head,  that  nothing  escapes  his  atten¬ 
tion,”  and  his  Approbativeness  is  pleasurablg  excited  and 
he  will  begin  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  details. 

FORM,  is  the  faculty  which  judges  of  shapes  and  among 
other  things  remembers  faces,  and  he  who  can  remem¬ 
ber  faces,  and  especially  the  names  that  go  with  them, 
is  praised  for  his  talent  in  that  respect  and  that  praise  gives 
him  pleasure.  A  person  who  excels  in  drawing  receives 
a  xiart  of  his  compensation  through  Approbativeness  in 
the  praise  he  gets,  and  it  is  the  same  with  modeling  and 
working  by  the  eye. 

SIZE  and  WEIGHT  are  useful  faculties,  and  men  are  am¬ 
bitious  to  be  k-nown  for  excellent  judgment  of  size  and  distance 
and  weight.  Men  guess  at  the  weight  of  oxen,  at  the  height 
of  men  or  horses.  We  have  known  a  whole  village  to  be 
alive  with  the  pleasurable  recreation  involved  in  guessing  at 
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size,  distance  and  weight.  In  Pennsylvania  I  saw  a  hand-bill 
in  a  hotel  when  I  was  lecturing  there  many  years  ago  “  Great 
Guessing  Match,  at”— such  a  place;  it  seemed  that  a  pig  that 
would  weigh  something  like  4  00  pounds  was  to  be  exhibited 
at  a  hotel  and  men  from  the  whole  vicinity  were  to  come 
there  and  study  the  size  and  weight  and  each  was  to  pay  fifty 
cents  for  the  privilege  of  putting  in  a  card  with  his  name  and 
the  number  of  pounds  that  he  supposed  the  animal  w/ould 
w'eigh,  and  whoever  wTas  nearest  -would  win  the  pig.  One 
man  hit  the  very  notch  and  many  came  very  close  to  it.  It 
was  an  innocent  exercise  of  Size  and  Weight,  and  Approba- 
tiveness  rejoiced  in  the  victory,  and  the  man  who  won  the 
animal  by  being  nearest  in  his  estimate  of  the  wreight,  instantly 
sold  the  pig  to  somebody  who  wras  willing  to  pay  its  market 
value.  The  men  wranted  to  get  together,  the  hotel  keeper 
wanted  their  patronage,  the  man  wranted  to  sell  the  animal 
and  put  a  high  price  upon  him,  and  the  sport  of  guessing 
and  running  the  risk,  pleased  the  people.  They  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  half  day  of  merriment  and  sociability  and  all  wTere  grati¬ 
fied. 

COLOR  gives  a  keen  judgment  of  shades  and  hues  and  they 
who  have  this  faculty  strong,  pride  and  plume  themselves  on 
their  capacity  to  match  colors.  Men  are  employed  at  high 
salaries  as  buyers  or  matchers  of  colors,  by  dealers  in  things 
valuable  in  consequence  of  color,  and  thus  Approbativeness 
glorifies  the  man  through  that  faculty. 

“  ORDER,”  Pope  says,  is  heaven’s  first  lawT,”  and  did  the 
reader  ever  know'  a  person  who  wras  skillful  in  keeping  order 
that  did  not  like  to  have  praise  for  the  admirable  arrangement 
everything  in  the  shop  or  store  or  house  ?  and  sometimes  we 
have  knowm  housekeepers  to  apologize  for  “  everything  look¬ 
ing  so  very  untidy  to-day,”  but  the  visitor,  perhaps,  was 
expected  to  say,  as  she  did,  that  the  house  was  “  the  pink  of 
neatness  and  ought  not  to  be  complained  of,  for  of  all  people 
she  was  the  last  one  that  ought  to  apologize  for  anything  that 
belonged  to  her  house-keeping.”  ’We  sometimes  find  men 
who  know  where  everything  is  in  a  workshop,  factory  or 
store.  They  are  the  masters  of 'orderly  arrangement  there. 
Some  keep  papers  filed  and  catalogued  and  indexed.  They 
are  statisticians  and  like  to  have  the  praise  of  it  and  pride 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  that  respect,  and  thus  their  Appro¬ 
bativeness  is  gratified  by  their  Order. 


CALCULATION — LOCALITY— EVENTUALITY.  2l 

CALCULATION.  Did  any  one  ever  see  a  pupil  who  was 

good  in  calculation  or  mathematics,  who  was  not  ambitious  to  be 
known  and  praised  in  that  respect  ?  A  book-keeper  in  Wall 
St.  New  1  ork,  was  noted  for  his  correctness  in  his  accounts. 
One  year  in  making  up  his  “  trial  balance’5  it  was  out  two 
cents  and  he  felt  mortified  and  resolved  to  hunt  it  up,  and  he 
spent  every  leisure  moment  in  that  direction  for  a  week.  He 
finally  was  so  worked  up  with  shame  because  his  account 
was  incorrect  and  he  could  not  find  the  mistake,  he  told  his 
employer  that  the  assistant  must  do  the  current  work,  for  he 
could  not  and  would  not  do  another  turn  until  he  had  found 
his  error  and  balanced  his  books.  The  proprietor  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  but  no,  he  must  find  it.  At  the  end  of  several 
weeks,  being  almost  crazy,  he  found  it.  He  then  quietly 
filled  out  a  check  for  the  balance  of  his  salary,  asked  the 
proprietor  to  sign  it,  then  he  put  on  his  overcoat  and  said, 
“  I  have  got  through  with  book-keeping.”  Though  he  left 
a  salary  of  §5  000  a  year,  he  declined  to  remain  at  §8  000. 
He  said,  '‘No;  I  cannot,  I  will  not  keep  books  any  more.” 
His  Approbativeness  was  wounded — almost  rendered  insane 
from  shame. 

LOCALITY  is  a  sort  of  boasting  and  joy  in  men  who  say 
they  never  get  lost,  they  can  find  their  way  anywhere  through 
a  thicket,  forest  or  city.  People  have  games  when  they  get 
together,  of  blindfolding  a  man  and  turning  him  around  twice 
and  then  letting  him  walk  towards  an  objective  point,  and 
it  is  wonderful  fun  to  see  a  man  start  not  only  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  thing  desired,  but  to  see  him  make  a 
curve  like  a  rainbow  and  go  everywhere  but  where  he  wants 
to  go.  His  Locality  is  disturbed,  but  the  man  who  can  find 
his  way,  is  employed  as  a  guide,  or  pilot  for  vessels,  is  trusted, 
praised  and  paided  fur  his  skill  in  knowing  local  directions. 

EVENTUALITY,  when  large,  leads  friends  to  say,  -f‘  You 
have  a  wonderful  memory  of  facts,”  (and  we  always  notice  that 
it  produces  in  persons  so  addressed  great  pleasure  through  the 
excitement  of  Approabtiveness ;)  if  I  had  half  as  good  a 
memory  as  you,  what  would  I  not  give,”  and  we  never  saw  a 
man  happier  in  the  possession  of  any  quality  or  talent  than 
he  who  is  endowed  with  a  good  memory.  Such  people  like 
to  have  questions  asked  them  as  to  facts.  Some  are  written 
to  or  visited  and  consulted  in  regard  to  the  old  time  history 
of  the  neighborhood,  or  what  happened  long  ago  in  business 
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transactions.  Men  in  a  controversy  agree  to  leave  it  to  Mr. 
A.,  and  he  lenders  with  a  majestic  dignity  and  pleasure  as 
he  ransacks  his  memory  and  brings  out  the  precious  facts.  * 
Such  a  person  can  quote  history,  Scripture,  poetry,  bright 
sayings  of  many  authors  and  pride  themselves  on  being  a 
walking  dictionary. 

TIME  remembers  dates  and  duration,  and  of  course  helps 
to  keep  time  in  marching  and  music,  and  men  are  pleased, 
and  proud  of  the  ability  to  tell  what  time  of  the  day  it  is  with¬ 
out  looking  at  the  time  piece.  Some  few  people  remember 
dates  well,  and  they  get  praised  a  good  deal  by  those  who 
fail  to  remember  dates.  I  know  how  much  pleasure  it  gives 
a  man,  because  the  memory  of  dates  seems  easy  and  natural 
to  me,  and  perhaps  I  am  prouder  of  it  because  so  few  make 
any  pretensions  to  excellency  in  this,  or  perhaps  because 
“  stars  being  few,  are  seen  the  more.”  In  other  words,  if 
nearly  everybody •  could  remember  dates  better  than  I  can, 
it  would  give  me  no  particular  pleasure  to  think  of  being 
able  to  remember  what  I  can.  A  boy  who  can  out-jump 
any  of  the  boys  in  his  neighborhood  regards  himself  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  in  that  respect,  but  when  he  goes  away  to  school,  where 
boys  are  collected  from  vide  distances,  he  finds,  perhaps,  that 
eight  out  of  ten  can  beat  him,  and  he  does  not  rejoice  any 
more  about  his  jumping.  So  with  running,  wrestling,  swim¬ 
ming  or  fighting. 

MUSIC  and  Approbativeness  are  always  wedded  like  c‘  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux”  that  must  be  thought  of  and  always  be  spoken 
of  together.  Musicians  are  apt  to  be  nervous,  sensitive 
and  excitable  ;  they  generally  have  strong  and  active  Appro¬ 
bativeness,  and  are  very  likely  to  quarrel  through  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  that  faculty.  Music  being  an  art  which  awakens 
applause  and  excites  criticism  and  joy,  each  musician  desires 
to  do  the  very  best  possible,  and  is  made  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  as  to  the  praise  which  music  brings,  hence  in  a  concert, 
a  kind  of  private  programme  is  arranged,  that  when  a  given 
piece  is  performed,  the  first  encore  shall  be  such  a  piece  and 
the  second  if  there  be  one,  shall  be  such  a  piece ;  and  these 
encores  are  studied  as  carefully  and  as  hopefully  antici¬ 
pated  as  the  regular  pieces  on  the  programme. 

LANGUAGE  is  one  of  the  masterly  talents,  and  he  who  can 
wield  that  wonderful  force,  “  brings  down  the  house,”  and 
his  Approbativeness  hovers  over  the  audience  like  a  bird 
on  tremulous  wing,  and  is  alert  for  the  applause  which  good 
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speaking  awakens.  Therefore,  orators  are  almost  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  musicians.,  If  they  fail,  they  suffer  from  wounded 
Approb  ativeness,  poignant  chagrin.  Sometimes  Mirthful¬ 
ness  is  gratified  in  a  cruel  sort  of  way  in  the  audience,  by 
ironically  applauding  poor  work  and  encoring  a  song  that 
was  badly  sung  to  start  with. 

CAUSALITY  and  COMPARISON  give  reasoning  ability 
and  the  manifestation  of  Approbativeness  by  men  who  are 
endowed  with  philosophic  power  is  often  wondered  at.  We 
have  heard  people  say  “  A  man  so  wise  as  Judge  This,  or  Rev. 
1  hat,  how  can  he  be  so  vain  of  his  logical  or  intellectual  achiev- 


ments  ?”  My  friend,  whatever  distinguishes  a  man  or  a  woman 
whether  it  be  intellectual  ability,  whether  it  be  language,  skill, 
property,  strength,  beauty  or  gen  al  ty,  the  faculty  we  have  un- 
dor  consideration,  Approbativeness  will  stand  at  his  ear  and  ap¬ 
plaud  him  and  encourage  him  and  rejoice  in  the  success  which 
he  works  out.  We  never  saw  a  tall  man,  especially  if  tolerably 
well  built,  that  did  not  rejoice  in  his  altitude.  A  man  standing 
six  feet  three  and  one  half  inches  called  at  our  office,  and  in 


conversation  with  him  about  his  height,  he  remarked  that  he 
had  just  come  from  the  city  of  Washington,  were  he  had  met 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  who  stood  six  feet  four  inches,  also  General 
Scott  of  the  same  height,  and  that  when  he  went  into  the  War 
departemnt,  General  Scott,  who  was  then  over  7  5,  was  reclin¬ 


ing  on  a  lounge  and  the  instant  this  gentleman  entered  the 
door,  General  Scott,  began  to  muster  himself  up  and  straight¬ 
ened  his  long  frame  and  walked  up  to  the  stranger  and  said,  “  I 
think  I  am  the  taller  man  of  the  two,”  and  the  man  told  me  that 
he  really  stood  a  little  lower  on  purpose  in  order  to  let  the  “  old 
war  eagle”  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  was  the 
tallest  man  in  the  country. 


HUMAN  NATURE  ;  a  faculty  full  of  interest,  influence  and 
value,  enables  men  instinctively  to  read  their  fellows  and 
understand  mind  and  motive  and  how  to  approach  it  to  make  it  * 
happy  and  contented,  and  to  conciliate  it  where  it  is  not  just 
what  we  want  it  to  be.  Men  who  are  detectives  have  that  facul¬ 
ty  well  marked,  and  is  there  anything  that  men  pride  them¬ 
selves  more  in  or  that  exercises  their  Approbativeness  more 
than  in  connection  with  understanding  mankind?  Men  like 
to  say  that  they  understand  human  nature,  that  they  know 
men  like  a  book,  and  some  of  them  do.  Men  are  pleasantly 
affected  through  their  Approbativeness  when  men  come  and 
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ask  them  what  their  opinion  is  of  that  lady  or  gentleman,  and 
they  like  to  tell  people  when  they  have  not  taken  their  advice 
“I  told  you  so;  I  told  you  not  to  marry  the  man  and  you 
thought  you  knew  better  than  I  did,  and  here  you  are  in  sad¬ 
ness,  I  told  you  not  to  trust  him  with  your  goods,  that  he  would 
nip  you  when  he  had  the  chance,  and  now  you  are  nipped.” 

AGREEABLENESS,  the  last  faculty,  works  with  Appro¬ 
bativeness  like  a  charm,  something  as  sugar  and  honey  melted 
together  coalesce.  Where  both  .these  organs  are  large  and 
influential,  we  see  in  the  face  Avhat  physiognomists  call  the 
sign  of  hospitality  ;  that  is  to  say  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
is  drawn  backward  and  upward,  and  a  sweet  expression  on  the 
lips,  the  eyebrows  elevated,  the  eyes  melting  and  brilliant,  the 
head  turned  a  little  to  one  side  in  a  conciliatory  attitude,  the 
words  being  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  agreeableness  and 
mellowness,  and  also  with  a  view  to  conciliate  Approbafive- 
ness.  There  is  a  fund  of  flattery  in  every  phrase  and  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  form  of  the  phraseology,  in  the  type 
and  topic  of  the  conversation  ;  and  in  the  rich  and  gushing 
welcome  which  such  a  person  can  give  to  friends  there  is  real 
comfort.  These  organs  work  together,  and  when  Benevolence 
and  Friendship  are  added  with  good  conversational  powers,  we 
have  a  person  who  is  called  “  charming,”  in  society. 

Some  men  may  be  so  destitute  of  the  desire  to  be  approved, 
that  they  will  not  understand  the  value  of  the  good  will  of 
their  friends.  Sometimes  we  hear  men  say,  “I  do  not  care 
what  people  say  or  think  of  me,  if  they  pay  me  what  they  owe 
me  and  keep  their  hands  off.”  Politeness  is  founded  on  the 
desire  for  approval.  Individual  feeling,  preference  or  con¬ 
venience  is  sacrificed  to  gain  this,  and  when  we  study  this 
faculty,  it  seems  as  if  no  other  one  was  so  universal  and  influ¬ 
ential.  “  Mrs.  Grundy,”  so  called,  the  queen  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  is  the  natural  terror  of  everybody  who  fails  to  conform 
(o  general  approval  in  the  style  of  their  living  and  dressing, 
their  knowledge  and  manners;  in  other  words,  people  are 
afraid  of  arousing  criticism,  and  try  to  conform  to  usage  and 
iashion,  so  as  to  avoid  censure  or  ridicuje.  Approbativeness 
seeks  praise,  is  gratified  by  appreciation  and  flattery,  and 
renders  its  possessor  sensitive  to  any  criticism,  rebuke  and 
reproof.  Most  iieople  know  the  meaning  of  shame  and  cha¬ 
grin,  which  result  from  mortified  approbativeness.  I  remem¬ 
ber  some  expressions  which  I  made  as  a  child  in  answer  to 
questions,  that  were  innocent  and  the  result  of  ignorance, 
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the  thought  of  which  makes  the  shivers  run  over  me  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  afterwards',  and  the  mortification  and 
shame  are  as  keen  to-day  or  even  keener  than  then.  When 
Approbativeness  is  favorably  exercised,  wre  are  elevated,  joy¬ 
ous  and  happy.  When  all  speak  well  of  us,  we  are  buoyed 
up,  sustained  and  comforted.  Under  such  influence  a  man’s 
talent  seems  augmented,  his  memory  and  wit  sharpened,  his 
taste  brightened  and  he  rises  in  his  efforts  to  his  supremest 
dignity. 

Approbativeness  is  both  a  strong  and  a  weak  point  in  man¬ 
kind.  When  we  are  flattered  so  that  we  do  that  which  is 
wrong  or  unnecessary,  it  exhibits  weakness.  It  renders  us 
strong  when  it  serves  to  create  ambition  for  eminence,  excel¬ 
lence  or  nobility  of  sentiment  and  attainment.  Every  work¬ 
er,  every  thinker,  every  author  or  orator  is  buoyed  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  genial  impulse  of  this  sentiment. 

Perhaps  no  man,  certainly  no  harmonized  man  is  free  from 
this  influence  ;  nor  should  he  be.  One  man  was  believed  ;  and 
believed  himself,  to  be  free  from  above  or  below  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Stephen  Girard  had  seen  so  much  of  flattery  that  he 
prided  himself  in  not  being  susceptible  to  flattery.  A  friend 
and  admirer  of  his,  talking  with  another  man  said  that  there 
was  one  man  in  the  world  that  could  not  be  flattered.  The 
man  offered  a  wager  that  he,  being  a  fine  conversationalist, 
could  flatter  even  Girard.  They  paid  him  a  visit ;  Girard’s- 
friend  introduced  the  stranger,  who  entered  into  an  easy  and 
appropriate  conversation  and  gradually  culminated  it  at  a 
point  which  Girard  saw  was  intended  as  a  flattery  to  him,  and 
he  frowned  upon  it.  The  man  begged  pardon  and  started 
on  another  artful  circuit ;  he  talked  like  a  Chesterfield,  charm¬ 
ingly,  and  as  he  was  about  to  culminate  his  discourse  in 
flattery,  Girard  saw  it  and  frowned  again.  The  man  tried  it  a 
third  time  with  the  same  result  and  then  straightened  up  and 
said,  “Mr.  Girard,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  This  friend 
of  mine,  and  your  friend,  in  conversation  insisted  upon  it 
in  contradiction  to  my  expressed  opinion,  that  there  was  one 
man  in  the  world  who  could  not  be  flattered,  and  I  laid  a  wager 
that  I  could  flatter  you,  and  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  good 
talker.  I  have  exhausted  my  resources,  and  I  give  it  up,  for 
I  find,  Sir,  that  there  really  is  one  man  in  the  world  that  can¬ 
not  be  flattered,”  and  Girard  tilted  his  head  back  and  to  one 
side  and  smiled ;  he  saw  in  the  stranger’s  face  a  look  of  tri¬ 
umph  and  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  was  flattered  by  the 
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thought  that  he  could  not  be  flattered,  and  they  hurried  out 
■of  his  presence  to  avoid  an  outburst  of  wrath. 

lago  says  : 

“  A  good  name  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  Lord 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  soul ; 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  ’tis  something,  nothing; 

'Twas  mine,  ’tis  his,  and  has  been  the  slave  of  thousands. 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  malms  me  poor  indeed.” 

In  the  same  play  Cassio  says  : 

“Reputation,  reputation,  reputatfro !  Oil,  my  reputation!  I  have  lost 
the  immortal  part,  Sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial.  My  reputa- 
tation,  lago,  my  reputation  !  ” 

Pollok  portrays  the  nature  of  Approbativeness  in  its  har¬ 
monious  action  with  the  higher  faculties  : 

“  Good  name  was  dear  to  all.  Without  it,  none 
Could  soundly  sleep,  even  on  a  royal  bed. 

Or  drink  with  relish  from  a  cup  of  gold ; 

And  with  it,  on  his  borrowed  straw,  or  by 
The  leafless  hedge,  beneath  the  open  heavens, 

The  weary  beggar  took  untroubled  rest. 

It  was  a  music  of  most  heavenly  tone, 

To  which  the  heart  leaped  joyfully,  and  all 
The  spirits  danced.  For  honest  fame  men  laid 
Their  heads  upon  the  block,  and,  while  the  axe 
Descended,  looked  and  smiled.  It  was  of  price 
Invaluable.  Riches,  health,  repose, 

Whole  kingdoms,  life,  were  given  for  it,  and  he 
Who  got  it  was  the  winner  still ;  and  he 
Who  sold  it  durst  not  open  his  ear,  nor  look 
..  On  human  face,  he  knew  himself  so  vile.” 

CULTIVATION  AND  PERVERSION. 

In  society  Approbativeness  is  much  cultivated.  Those  who 
live  scattered  and  are  very  little  in  society  are  usually  not 
well  endowed  with  it.  But  as  men  cluster,  come  into  social 
contact  and  desire  the  approval  of  their  friends,  we  find  the 
manifestation  of  this  feeling  in  a  higher  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  power.  The  great  error  of  society  in  respect  to  this 
faculty  arises  from  its  paramount  activity  and  peversion ;  like 
Alimentiveness,  Approbativeness  has  been  too  much  exercised 
and  greatly  abused  by  training  and  the  influence  of  custom. 
Hence  the  majority  of  mankind  are  made  slaves  to  a  perverted 
public  sentiment,  to  a  false  standard  of  fashion  ;  they  follow 
fashion,  right  or  wrong.  To  see  the  effort  made  by  the  poor 
to  copy  those  in  better  condition,  and  these  copying  those 
that  are  better  off  than  themselves,  and  all  copying  the 
wealthy,  we  have  mixed  emotion  ;  gladness  in  consequence 
of  men  trying  to  better  their  condition  and  rise ;  pity  that 
people  who  cannot  always  obtain  sufficient  food  should  spend 
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more  than  they  can  afford  on  decoration  and  style  when  every¬ 
body  knows  they  cannot  afford  it.  The  Quakers  tried  to  or¬ 
ganize  simplicity  of  dress,  manners  and  houses  and  they  all 
got  rich,  but  they  worshipped  plainness  as  others  do  style  and, 
like  Stephen  Girard,  were  vain  of  their  plainness"  as  others  are 
of  elegance. 

If  a  young  lady  is  endowed  with  beauty,  her  Approbative- 
ness  is  flattered  and  sometimes  evil  results  occur.  She  be¬ 
comes  morbidly  sensitive  to  applause  and  takes  it  in  as  she 
does  the  vital  air— in  fact  she  sometimes  laces  too  tightly  in 
obedience  to  fashion  and  fails  to  get  even  enough  of 
the  vital  air.  If  she  is  sent  to  school  nicely  dressed,  she  at¬ 
tracts  attention,  awakens  partiality,  alike  in  teachers  as  in 
pupils,  and  she  naturally  becomes  the  pet  and  favorite  of  all. 

Sometimes  if  she  has  a  sharp  and  perverse  temper,  she  is 
tolerated  if  not  excused,  because  she  is  so  handsome  and  nicely- 
dressed.  She  is  popular  without  being  a  good  scholar  or 
without  manifesting  good  manners"  and  she  grows  up  without 
amiable  qualities  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  She  meets 
with  flattery  in  society,  expects  it,  lives  upon  it,  and  though 
fretful,  rude  and  impolite,  her  beauty  palliates  her  defects 
and  permits  her  to  be  popular.  At  church  she  thinks  more 
of  style  and  admiration  than  of  the  true  object  of  worship, 
and  thus  becomes  heartless.  Can  we  expect  of  such  a  girl 
so  trained,  anything  else,  as  she  reaches  womanhood,  but 
selfishness,  deceit,  ignorance  and  disagreeableness  as  wife 
and  mother  ? 

But  suppose  a  girl  is  plain  looking,  and  she  has  no  special 
attractiveness  to  win  admiration  ;  she  is  not  called  beautiful 
at  home,  is  not  tricked  out  with  gaudy  dress,  is*  not  flattered 
at  school,  and  has  plenty  of.  time  to  study  and  become  a 
scholar.  She  has  Approbativeness  and  desires  to  gratify  her 
ambition’  but  sees  no  way  open  for  her  to  do  it  but  excellence 
as  a  scholar,  and  to  acquire  social  favor  through  an  amiable 
temper  and  gentle  manners.  Of  course,  having  little  else  to 
think  of  in  school  she  becomes  a  scholar,  cultivates  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  refine  the  mind  and  ennoble  character,  and  through 
these  she  obtains  position  and  respectability.  It  makes  her 
acceptable ;  she  cultivates  and  exemplifies  modest,  domestic 
virtues  and  at  church  she  has  nothing  to  divert  her  attention 
from  religious  instruction.  That  she  should  be  a  domestic, 
practical,  industrious,  useful  and  excellent  woman,  that  as 
wife  and  mother  and  friend  she  should  be  treasured  above 
price,  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
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Every  faculty  is  increased  in  size  and  activity  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  it  gets  or  by  the  food  it  feeds  upon.  Approbativeness 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Children  should  be  ambitious 
to  excel  in  that  which  is  wise  and  good,  but  it  should  not  be 
made  the  center  of  all  influence  and  -effort.  It  should  be 
kept  under  wise  restraint  as  we  keep  fire  on  the  hearth,  which 
is  then  a  servant,  but  when  it  breaks  away  from  its  due 
sphere  of  action,  the  conflagration  is  as  disastrous  as  vanity 
when  set  free,  because  it  becomes  the  master  of  its  owner.  It 
is  eminently  important  that  this  faculty  be  understood  by 
all  who  are  called  to  influence  the  young.  Wisdom  and 
judgment  under  the  dominion  of  the  moral  setiments  should 
be  exercised  in  the  guidance  and  development  of  children. 
When  Approbativeness  is  large,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  faculty.  We  may  appeal  instead  to  Conscientious¬ 
ness,  Benevolence,  intelligence  and  partly  also  to  the  propriety 
and  fitness  of  things.  In  that  way  we  train  the  child  to  feel 
that  no  praise  is  of  value  except  that  which  the  intellectual 
ancl  moral  ^powers  can  sanction. 

One  of  the  troubles  in  the  right  training  of  Approbativeness 
is  that  parents  whose  children  have  large  approbativeness  are 
iikely  to  have  it  large  themselves,  and  as  the  parents  are  more 
influenced  by  this  faculty  than  any  other,  they  are  more  likely 
to  use  it  with  their  children  as  a  means  of  control.  Hundreds 
of  children  who  go  away  to  school  or  go  under  training  by 
others  than  their  parents,  who  have  a  different  organization 
from  their  own,  are  often  better  trained  than  they  could  be 
at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  manage  children  without  bring¬ 
ing  our  own  strong  qualities  and  feelings  to  bear  upon  them. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  forget  our  feelings  and  use  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  training  of  children,  especially  when  that  method 
might  render  the  children  temporarily  unhappy. 

The  standard  of  pride  and  ambition  differs  with  different 
people.  Those  who  are  mainly  developed  in  the  base  of  the 
brain  will  exercise  their  ambition  in  the  direction  of  their 
physical  faculties,  such  as  strength,  ability  to  excel  in  run¬ 
ning,  jumping,  wrestling,  fighting,  pugilistic  glory,  and  re¬ 
joice  in  being  called  a  hard  hitter.  Men  wager,  that  they  can 
eat  so  many  eggs  in  so  many  minutes ;  another  with  small 
Caution,  or  perhaps  weaker  sense,  will  jump  off  the  Brooklyn 
bridge ;  another  will  follow  and  break  the  record  instead  of 
his  worthless  neck,  and  not  a  few  boast  of  their  powers  as 
mere  animals  in  the  manifestation  of  sensuality.  We  have 
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a  muscular  ambition,  and  we  have  the  regatta,  the  base  ball 
field,  the  race,  the  bicycle,  the  gymnasium  and  other  innocent 
means  of  manifesting  strength,  to  gratify  Approbativeness. 
Some  have  ambition  for  music,  or  languages  and  oratory,  or 
logic  and  mathematics;  some  value  themselves  on  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  on  their  religious  and  spiritual  elevation.  We 
wish  there  were  more  who  might  properly  glory  and  value 
themselves  on  their  integrity,  kindness  and  spirituality. 
Some  men  of  business  can  proudly  say  at  the  end  of  fifty  years 
“  I  never  had  a  note  or  a  check  go  to  protest.  I  always  paid  a 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar ;  I  owe  no  man  anything ;  my 
credit  has  always  been  good.” 

Another  trouble  in  connection  with  the  action  of  Appro¬ 
bativeness  is,  that  people  have  false  standards  of  estimation. 
If  boys  hear  men  say  of  a  friend  “  He  is  very  respectable  ;  he 
is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,”  or  that  a  young  lady 
has  married  well  and  her  husband  is  worth  so  much.  Ac¬ 
quisitiveness  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  the  governing  power, 
and  the  boys  learn  to  think  and  feel  that  money  is  the  standard 
of  respectability  and  fame.  Another  will  say  of  a '‘friend  that 
he  is  a  fine  scholar,  or  has  refinement,  or  that  he  is  moral  and 
religious.  Another  will  speak  of  a  friend  as  occupying  an  in¬ 
fluential  and  elevated  position ;  that  he  has  office  and  honor, 
or  he  has  reached  high  places  and  therefore  his  achievement 
is  called  success.  In  this  case  fame  and  true  honor  mean 
the  same. 

Some  pride  themselves  on  special  qualities,  personally. 
One  has  very  fine  teeth,  and  is  careful  to  ha\e  them  often 
exhibited  ;  some  glory  n  their  hair  and  in  the  way  it  is 
dressed  and  displayed  with  dextrous  ingenuity  and  assiduous 
care,  and  it  amuses  other  men  to  see  the  hat  so  carefully  ad¬ 
justed  as  not  to  disturb  it.  In  one  we  see  that  he  is  proud  of 
his  moustache  or  whiskers,  by  wearing  them  in  a  wray  so  as  to 
display  them  ostentatiously,  or  by  handling  or  petting  them 
whenever  at  rest.  Ladies  have  a  thousand  ways  of  dress¬ 
ing  their  hair,  and  those  ways  vary  according  to  fashion,  and 
where  Approbativeness  takes  pleasure  in  this  adornment  of 
the  head,  one  can  appreciate  it  by  the  careful  and  dainty,  or 
apparently  careless  ways  in  which  the  hair  is  treated. 
Another  is  aware  that  she  has  a  handsome  neck  or  a  fine  bust, 
a  pretty  arm  or  a  beautiful  hand,  or  an  elegant  foot  or  easy 
and  graceful  motions.  We  suppose  that  somebody  has  told 
her  often,  so  that  she  has  found  out  in  that  way  what  is  most 
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a  tractive.  Some  may  have  the  good  taste  to  find  it  out  with¬ 
out  information.  There  is  in  some  such  an  easy,  graceful  way 
of  showing  the  ringed  hand  or  the  bracelet  or  other  jewelry 
or  objects  of  decoration. 

One  may  be  proud  of  his  hat,  and  nurse  it,  or  of  his  boots 
and  wratch  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition.  Another 
is  proud  of  his  immaculate  linen.  He  may  neglect  other  gar¬ 
ments  in  order  to  have  this  attraction.  A  friend  of  mine  had 
among  other  fancies  a  special  one  for  elegant  shirt  studs,  and 
he  had  a  set  for  each  day  of  the  week.  One  set  we  remember 
resembled  flics  of  six  different  species. 

When  the  higher  sentiments  prevail,  ambition  and  pride 
minister  to  the  development,  improvement  and  well  being  of 
mankind.  If  a  man’s  ambition  be  smothered,  he  is  compara¬ 
tively  valueless.  Ambition  is  a  support  to  action,  even  as 
steam  power  is  the  source  of  propulsion  in  ships.  Every  pro¬ 
pensity  and  faculty  may  become  diseased,  and  among  the  rest 
A  pp  rob  at  i  ven  ess .  Chapters  might  be  written  on  the  queer 
manifestations  of  insane  people,  who  are  warped  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty  under  consideration. 

In  an  insane  asylum  which  I  visited  and  where  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  converse  with  many  of  the  patients,  one  woman  of 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age  said  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Martin  Van  Boren,  and  who  was  at  least  sixty 
years  old  when  she  was  born.  She  said  they  used  to  play  to¬ 
gether,  walk  to  school  together  and  each  take  hold  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  dinner  basket,  and  when  she  saw  in  ray  face  some  incredu¬ 
lity  as  to  her  rank  and  standing,  which  would  qualify  her  for 
such  a  relationship  as  marriage  with  such  a  man,  she  bright¬ 
ened  up  with  a  sharp  intelligence  and  said:  “My  people 
were  very  respectable ;  I  often  wore  two  silk  dresses  at  once.” 
In  the  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Insane  Asylum  there  was  a  man  who 
seemed  calm,  was  handsomely  dressed  and  looked  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  imposing  as  the  great  Henry  Clay  would  have  done 
in  his  best  days.  I  had  not  supposed  that  he  was  a  patient. 
When  Dr.  Rockwell  the  Medical  Superintendent,  asked  me  to 
tell  him  what  that  gentleman’s  peculiarities  were',  I  said  his 
Approbativeness  was  his  largest  organ  and  that  if  he  were 
ever  to  become  insane,  that  faculty  would  be  perhaps  most 
likely  to  be  the  seat  of  its  influence.  Dr.  Rockwell  whispered 
in  my  ear  to  ask  the  man  who  ought  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  returned  to  the  gentleman  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  who,  in  his  opinion  ought 
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to  be  President!  of  the  United  States,  and  he  went  off  the 
handle  like  a  flash,  his  decorum  was  changed  instantly  and  he 
strode  about  the  room  in  a  theatrical,  wild  way  and  said.  “  I, 
I,  Ia  ought  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.” 

In  a  single  insane  asylum  there  may  be  perons  found  whose 
type  of  insanity  will  represent  nearly  every  faculty  of  the 
mind.  Hundreds  of  persons  are  more  or  less  insane  on  fac¬ 
ulties  whose  manifestations  seem  mild  and  innocent.  One 
has  morbid  Conscientiousness,  another  Veneration,  another 
gets  warped  in  reference  to  history  or  languages.  Many  per¬ 
sons  have  Approbativeness  excessively  developed  and  are 
sensitive  and  painfully  alive  to  every  breath  of  slander,  but 
are  never  insane  in  the  world’s  estimation,  though  they  are 
warped. 

The  training  of  this  faculty  is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 
In  this  country  we  hardly  need  to  speak  of  its  increase  or  cul¬ 
ture  ;  sometimes  it  may  need  culture,  but  generally  it  needs 
guidance  and  to  be  fortified  by  the  culture  of  other  strong  fac¬ 
ulties,  so  as  to  regulate  this.  Whatever  is  worthy,  whatever 
is  of  good  report,  we  may  rightfully  seek  to  stand  yreJl  j n  and 
be  recognized. 

One  who  has  too  much  of  this  feeling  should  not  be  snub¬ 
bed  and  scandalized  and  found  fault  with  and  blamed  for  its 
exercise,  for  that  will  only  make  it  stronger  and  also  morbid, 
but  should  be  kindly  taught  to  do  the  things  which  are  worthy 
of  respectful  consideration,  and  in  that  way  we  strengthen 
the  other  faculties  so  that  Approbativeness  does  not  become 
the  master  in  the  field  of  ambition  and  aspiration.  Its 
presence  duly  regulated  renders  people  emulous  to  do  and  be¬ 
come  whatever  will  secure  the  commendation  of  the  wise  and 
the  good,  and  to  avoid  that  which  is  disgraceful  because  it 
is  wrong, 

A  soldier  boy  had  done  something  which  required  discipline, 
and  the  penalty  was  corporal  punishment.  lie  pleaded  on  his 
knees  that  as  this  was  his  first  offence,  he  should  be  punished 
in  any  other  way  but  by  flogging,  but  the  verdict  was  flog¬ 
ging,  and  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  com¬ 
mandant  would  not  modify  it.  He  was  made  ready  for  the 
flogging,  and  still  he  pleaded  that  it  would  spoil  him  and 
crush  him  for  life  to  be  so  disgraced.  When  the  first  blow 
fell,  he  said,  “  The  work  is  done;  lay  on  and  do  your  worst ; 
whatever  is  evil  in  me  you  have  set  loose,  and  I  defy  and  exe¬ 
crate  the  whole  of  you,”  and  from  that  day.  forward  he  exer- 
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cised  every  ingenuity  to  harass  and  annoy  and  provoke  con¬ 
troversy  and  merit  punishment,  and  he  never  saw  the  hour 
when  his  sense  of  character  returned  to  helf)  him  in  the  path 
of  life.  The  faculty  should  not  be  crushed  out  of  existence  but 
should  be  sustained,  guided  and  properly  exercised ;  even 
where  it  is  too  strong,  it  can  be  led  into  better  pastures  and 
more  consistent  activity. 

Where  it  is  strongly  and  WTongly  directed,  the  person  can 
be  shown  a  better  w^ay.  Children  and  others  should  not  be 
reproved  in  the  presence  of  their  associates,  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  shame,  mortification  and  resentment,  but  kindly  taken 
when  alone  and  informed  that  a  different  method  wmild  be 
in  better  keeping.  I  said  to  a  boy  once  who  had  done  some¬ 
thing  that  vras  reprehensible,  “  You  should  avoid  repeating 
that;  you  will  be  ashamed  of  it  and  regret  it  when  you  are 
older  and  wiser.’?  If  we  make  game  and  fun  of  the'  gram¬ 
matical  errors  or  unwise  and  injudicious  speech  of  boys  or 
girls  in  conrpany,  and  raise  the  laugh  at  their  expense,  we 
make  them  not  only  very  unhappy  to  no  good  purpose,  and 
they  shiver  with  shame  every  time  they  think  of  it,  until 
they  are  eighty  years  of  age.  But  if  you  take  them  alone 
and  kindly  say,  “  That  is  not  grammatical ;  that  is  not  an 
elegant  statement ;  it  should  have  been  so  and  so,”  the  per¬ 
son  wall  thank  you,  if  he  does  not  say  so,  and  wall  remem¬ 
ber  with  gratitude,  and  profit  by  your  correction  of  him  to  his 
dying  day. 


Nelson  Sizer. 
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THE  COMPLETE  MAN. 


ISAAC  NEWTON. 

These  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  they  give  to  human  nature 

its  elevation  and  dignity.  The  true  man  keeps  ever  in 

view  an  ideal  of  character  and  capacity,  and  endeavors  to 

* 
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MARK  THE  PERFECT  MAN.” 


To  be  perfect,  complete  in  all  parts — what  a  lofty  object  1 
In  the  current  of  human  life  how  remote,  even  unattain¬ 
able!  Yet  many  there  have  been  who  aspired,  and  many 
there  are  who  aspire  for  this  perfection,  and  rightlj7,  too. 
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approach  it.  Every  advance  that  he  makes  is  an  earnest 
of  possibility  to  attain  a  high  level  of  development,  a  place 
far  above  the  average  range  of  men,  and  encourages  the 
thought  that  it  is  not  a  delusion,  a  mere  figment  of 
imagination  that  the  time  will  come  when  man  will  be 
triumphant  over  the  infirmities,  errors,  weaknesses,  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental,  of  his  nature,  as  now  recognized,  and 
be  grandly,  beautifully  complete  and  harmonious. 

Here  and  there  are  men  and  women  who  stand  out  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  multitude  because  of  the  breadth 
and  strength  of  their  minds,  the  ease  with  which  they 
master  the  problems  that  appear  irresolvable  to  the 
common  intellect,  and  because  of  the  stanch  confidence 
of  their  trust  in  the  growth  of  goodness  and  truth  for 
humanity’s  sake.  But  it  pains  one  to  know  that  few  of 
the  great  men  and  women  who  have  commanded  the 
world’s  admiration  have  exhibited  harmony  in  develop¬ 
ment.  Brilliant  and  powerful  in  some  particulars,  on 
which  their  whole  reputation  rests  as  historical  figures, 
they  were  in  others  defective,  sometimes  even  to  ugliness 
and  deformity. 

The  author  of  “Building  of  a  Brain,”  the  late  Dr.  Clark, 
of  Boston,  said :  “How  much  the  literature,  politics  and 
morals  of  the  world  may  have  suffered  from  the  abnormal 
development  of  some  who,  like  Byron,  Napoleon,  and 
Loyola,  have  compelled  the  world's  attention,  we  may 
guess,  but  can  never  know.  Shakespeare’s  brain  probably 
crowned  a  nervous  system  and  a  body  that  presented  very 
little  inharmonious  growth.  Doubtless  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mary  Somerville.”  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Newton,  Spurzheim,  Faraday  and  others  who  lived  more 
for  the  race  than  for  themselves. 

ABNORMALITY— WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

Large  development  (in  a  given  direction)  does  not 
imply  abnormality  necessarily,  although  it  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  constitutes  the  strong  conspicuous  characteris¬ 
tic  of  one’s  mental  nature.  Speaking,  however,  to  Dr. 
Clark’s  statement  we  can  say,  that  nearly  every  man  and 
woman  whose  career  has  been  marked  with  more  than  the 
average  incidents  of  life  will  fee  found  to  possess  certain 
peculiarities  of  brain  development,  certain  conspicuous 
organic  qualities,  in  comparison  with  which  their  other 
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brain  parts  appear  small.  Consider  the  heads  and  faces  of 
distinguished  persons  of  any  period,  especially  those  who 
have  made  an  era  famous:  how  few  bear  upon  them  the 
makings  of  a  symmetrical  organization! 

But  not  necessarily  abnormal  are  any  of  these.  We  can 
easily  conceive  so  strong  a  development  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  that,  circumstances  favoring  the  undue  exercise  of 
its  corresponding  mental  faculties,  it  in  time  becomes  no 
longer  subject  to  the  control  or  counter-influence  of  other 
faculties,  and  a  condition  of  express  irregularity  must 
follow,  an  insanity,  indeed,  that  is  the  true  abnormality. 
Because  men  like  Loyola  are  filled  with  the  sense  of  a 
mission  and  aim  to  accomplish  a  purpose  that  is  essentially 
good  in  the  world  it  does  not  follow  that  their  brains  are 
abnormal. 

NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon’s  head,  if  the  mask  ascribed  to  Antommarclii 
is  to  be  trusted  as  fairly  representing  its  lineaments,  was 
well  developed  and  fairly  balanced.  His  career  from 
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youth  to  middle  life  but  manifested  the  impressions  of 
heredity,  education,  association  and  popular  influence. 
He  personified  the  French  sentiment  of  his  time;  his 
ambitious  dreams  found  too  readily  the  sympathy  and 
fostering  encouragement  of  his  admiring  ”  countrymen. 
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According  to  Emerson  he  had  the  virtues  of  the  masses  of 
his  constituents,  he  had  also  their  vices.  Regarding  him 
as  of  themselves  may  account  for  the  idolatry  i  n  which  he 
was  held  by  the  French  so  many  years.  Picturing  him  at 
large  the  American  essayist  says:  “He  was  the  liberal, 
the  radical,  the  inventor  of  means.  ”  He  was  a  patron  ot 
science  and  art,  a  promoter  of  learning;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  selfish,  exacting,  unjust,  neglectful  of  his  best 
friends,  grotesquely  coarse,  unscrupulous,  a  man  of  the 
world.  Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  anti 
identifying  national  patriotism  with  his  own  dreams  of 
glory  and  conquest  he  went  on  the  extravagant  course  that 
finally  and  suddenly  terminated  in  ruin. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  CHARACTER. 

Of  Shakspeare  all  that  can  be  obtained  of  his  mature  life 
inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  his  was  an  organization  re¬ 
markable  for  the  harmony  of  its  temperamental  and  organ¬ 
ic  relations.  His  wonderful  compositions  certainly  furnish 
a  most  interesting  psychological  study,  exhibiting  on  the 
surface  powers  of  memory,  discrimination,  reasoning  capac¬ 
ity,  sympathy,  cheerfulness,  elasticity’,  and  versatile  adapta¬ 
tion  that  could  not  have  been  evolved  by  a  feeble,  unbal¬ 
anced,  irregular  organism.  The  variety  of  characterization 
is  so  vast,  the  play  of  faculty  so  multifold,  that  no  common 
training,  no  simple  observation  of  the  current  of  human 
nature  could  have  furnished  the  materials  that  he  employs 
in  his  work.  One  quotation,  not  unknown  I  trow  to  the 
reader,  is  sufficient  to  show  his  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  human  capability:  “What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason!  How  infinite  in 
faculty,  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!  in 
action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a  Grod! 
the  beauty’ of  the  world!  the  paragon  of  animals!’’  The 
dramatist  thus  views  the  complete  man  from  many  sides  in 
a  single  sentence. 

WHAT  IS  GREATNESS  ? 

Greatness  implies  a  notable  stride  toward  perfection. 
There  can  be  no  such  excellence  of  faculty  as  that  we  have 
in  mind  when  we  say  “  Great  ”  without  high  development 
of  both  body  and  mind.  Some  degree  of  this  development  is 
attainable  by  the  average  person,  and  some  degree  of 
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greatness  is  consequently  also  attainable.  This  is  not  a 
gratuitous  statement,  but  one  founded  m  a  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  common  aspiration  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  lingerer  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

What  constitutes  greatness  ?  Are  political  or  social  hon- 
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ors  indispensable  to  it  ?  Are  riches  necessary  ?  No.  The 
faithful  performance  of  one’s  work  and  duty  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  whether  as  mechanic,  or  clerk,  or  student, 
or  laborer — as  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  acting 
well  the  part  that  has  fallen  to  our  hands,  and  using  to  ad¬ 
vantage  opportunities  that  may  come  for  personal  growth 
and  improvement,  these  contribute  toward  the  fabric  of 
true  greatness  in  the  measure  that  they  tend  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  true  nobleness  of  character. 
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One  writer  says:  “Many  a  man  has  made  a  fool  and  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  himself  for  life  by  aiming  to  be  something  for  which 
he  had  no  qualifications,  neglecting  the  while  present  duty 
and  activity  in  his  present  sphere.  No  course  is  so  sure  to 
call  us  to  higher  plans  and  more  honorable  and  lucrative 
employments  than  to  do  well  and  faithfully  our  present 

work . By  looking  well  to  the  formation  of  a 

good  and  well-balanced  character  we  shall  best  secure  the 
esteem  and  confidence  which  will  make  us  really  great.” 

USEFULNESS. 

The  most  important  extrinsic  quality  of  character  in  its 
relation  to  the  world  is  usefulness.  The  moment  a  man  be¬ 
gins  to  be  useful  in  a  line  that  is  of  benefit  to  his  fellows  he 
begins  to  walk  toward  greatness.  Faculties  grow  by 
use.  and  that  use  which  extends  beyond  the  narrow  radii  of 
self  makes  the  mental  view  broad,  generous  and  intelligent. 

The  names  that  we  delight  most  to  dwell  upon  are  those 
borne  by  men  and  women  who  were  useful  to  their  genera¬ 
tion  and  who  left  it  the  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 
Moses,  Socrates,  Pliny,  Paul,  Augustus,  Bernadotte,  Al¬ 
fred,  Cromwell,  Davy,  Louisa  of  Prussia,  John  Howard, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Garibaldi.  Livingstone,  Washington,  Sew¬ 
ard  and  Dorothy  Dix,  are  among  those  that  spring  to  mind 
as  worthy  of  universal  respect — while  in  our  private  cir¬ 
cles  can  we  not  each  point  to  men  or  women  who  may  be 
doing  a  divine  work  quietly,  steadily,  that  will  redound  to 
the  permanent  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

I  would  question  the  possibility  of  harmonious  growth 
amid  the  jarring  influences  of  an  open  public  life,  and  hence 
admit  much  of  the  plea  made  by  an  apologist  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  a  powerful  man  who  has  served  his  generation 
to  some  beneficial  end.  The  temptations  and  perplexities 
of  political  life,  and  in  those  walks  of  professional  life  that 
render  a  man  the  servant  of  those  who  employ  him  rather 
than  master  of  his  own  time  and  duties,  or  in  the  worry, 
excitement,  strife,  and  rush  of  the  commercial  mart,  do  not 
and  can  not  furnish  the  conditions  favorable  to  gradual, 
even  development  of  faculties.  In  the  world  of  driving 
activities  those  qualities  that  are  stimulated  and  excited  to 
dominance  are  those  that  tend  to  the  overthrow  and  de- 
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struct] on  of  the  elements  that  render  character  refined 
and  amiable. 

Fortitude,  courage,  steadfastness,  may  be  brought  oat 
in  the  contests  of  business,  and  in  the  rivalries  of  partisan 
interest,  but  in  few  cases  are  these  qualities  ihe  factors  of 
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liberality  and  a  noble  aspiration.  No,  change  of  scene,  re¬ 
tirement  to  the  inner  walls  of  home  and  the  closet  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  development  of  our  nature  in  the  direction 
of  sympathy  and  active  participation  in  things  that  con¬ 
cern  the  higher  constituents  of  mind. 

The  mighty  ones  of  whose  personal  habits  history  affords 
some  glimpses  were  given  much  to  solitary  reflection:  their 
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life  in  the  outer  world,  among  men  was  supplemented  by 
seasons  of  withdrawal  from  common  observation.  Who  will 
say  that  it  was  not  in  the  quiet  of  their  retirement  that 
were  born  the  grand  thoughts,  schemes  and  measures 
whose  application  in  the  affairs  of  men  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  ?  Plato  in  hi&  study  pondering  on 
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the  perfectibility  of  man;  Arcliiinides,  devising  apparatus 
for  the  defense  of  his  native  Syracuse;  Copernicus,  in  his 
tower  of  Frauenburg  contemplating  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  Harvey,  in  his  laboratory  musing  over 
the  mysterious  movements  of  the  life  fluid;  Newton,  in  his 
garden  pondering  on  the  relations  of  matter  in  heaven  and 
earth;  Grail,  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  men  and  drawing 
parallelisms  between  mental  character  and  physical  ap¬ 
pearance;  Franklin,  seeing  in  the  lightning  an  agency  of 
wonderful  utility— are  all  instances  obvious  enough  of  the 
necessity  of  deep,  searching  thought  if  results  pregnant 
with  beneficial  possibilities  to  man  are  the  aim. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  COMPLETENESS.  & 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  constitution  of  a  man  to 
whom  we  would  apply  the  qualification  of  complete,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  Jirst,  his  origin,  his 
parentage— in  other  words  the  sources  of  his  physical  fabric, 
and  the  peculiar  impress  that  nature  has  given  to  it. 
People  look  at  birth,  and  perhaps  accord  it  too  much  re¬ 
spect  in  their  judgment  of  a  man,  but  a  birthright  that 
relates  one  to  a  family  of  noble  record  on  the  side  of  up¬ 
rightness  and  capability  is  most  desirable,  for  it  implies 
the  possession  of  faculties  by  inheritance  tha!  have  a 
natural  trend  in  the  direction  of  excellence.  Those  who 
are  born  well  do  not  experience  that  friction  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  their  faculties  for  useful  purposes, 
do  not  meet  the  obstacles  of  unevenness  and  insufficiency 
that  those  imperfectly  born  must  contend  with. 

Emerson  divides  society  into  two  great  classes— the 
“benefactors”  and  the  “malefactors.”  We  can  witn  more 
warrant  divide  it  into  the  well  born  and  the  badly  born , 
and  trace  as  clearly  as  the  philosopher  of  Concord  the 
ills  and  vicissitudes  of  many  careers  to  the  accident  or  in¬ 
cident  of  birth. 

If  everybody  were  “born  right”  the  world  would  go  on 
with  a  facility  and  evenness  totally  unknown  now.  There 
would  be  an  equality  of  condition  that  would  render  un¬ 
necessary  and  improper  contention,  envy,  malice,  un- 
charitableness.  There  would  be  no  backbiting  or  slander¬ 
ing,  no  tearing  to  pieces  or  blotching  other  people’s  reputa¬ 
tions,  or  wrecking  cheir  business,  homes  and  happiness. 
The  rich  would  not  “grind  the  face  of  the  poor,”  or  the 
poor,  if  there  were  any,  hate  and  deride  the  rich.  Peace 
would  reign  among  men,  and  her  victories  be  the  occasion 
of  joyful  anniversaries. 

Looking  at  human  nature  as  it  is,  however,  we  find  it 
endowed  with  faculties  and  powers  sufficient  for  all  the 
uses  that  its  relations  to  the  world  animate  and  inanimate 
involve.  There  are  all  the  elements  that  are  required  to 
make  character  what  it  should  be,  to  round  out  and  make 
man  “full-orbed, ”  as  one  has  put  it.  The  accident  or  inci¬ 
dent  of  birth  whereby  one  is  better  furnished  than  another 
in  the  development  or  efficiency  of  faculty,  while  it  gives 
the  one  a  better  start,  and  so  more  chances  to  win  success, 
must  be  appreciated,  and  taken  advantage  of  early;  other- 
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wise  another  not  so  fortunately  organized,  yet  determined 
to  grow  and  fill  out  as  much  as  possible,  may  secure  the 
golden  reward. 

There  is  a  disadvantage  even  in  being  well  born.  The 
youth  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  may  regard  this  incident  of 
birth  as  the  great  factor  of  his  future  success,  the  favoring 
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wind  that  is  going  to  waft  him  on  to  fortune— so  that  he 
need  not  be  diligent  in  effort  or  regardful  of  opportunities. 
This  is  the  line  of  thought  entertained  by  many  young 
men  born  of  noble  lines,  and  because  of  it  so  many  who 
were  the  hope  of  their  kindred  have  accomplished  nothing 
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worthy  of  their  race.  Think  of  the  obscure  birth  and  un¬ 
favorable  surroundings  in  youth  of  Faraday  and  Living¬ 
stone,  and  of  scores  of  others  who  have  blest  the  world. 

SOMETHING  NEEDED  BESIDES  BIRTH  AND  FAMILY. 

After  the  birth,  however  fortunate  and  happy  that  may 
be,  there  remains  much  to  be  done.  The  cuild  is  there  but 
it  remains  to  be  developed  into  the  man  or  woman,  and 
the  process  employed  by  the  parent  and  teacher,  no  matter 
what  the  original  stock,  will  determine  in  great  part  the 
sort  of  maturity  that  will  follow.  When  horses  are  matched 
for  racing  the  one  that  has  a  good  start  and  is  ridden  or 
driven  by  a  skillful  hand  is  likely  to  come  in  first  at  the 
finish.  A  pool  driver  and  a  poor  start  have  lost  many  a 
fine  horse  the  race.  The  man  who  understands  horses  and 
the  ways  of  the  turf  knows  this,  and  the  principle  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  “race  of  life”  in  which  the  young 
human  being  is  launched. 

The  parent  and  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  material  of  which  the  young  under  their  care  are 
constituted:  they  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  elements 
of  temperament,  intellect,  sentiment,  propensity,  aspira¬ 
tion,  feeling,  etc.,  that  inhere  in  the  yet  undeveloped  mind 
and  disposition,  and  thus  intelligently  and  judiciously 
mold  and  direct  their  action.  So  many  considerations 
enter  into  the  matter  of  training  rightly  a  child,  that  they 
who  have  an  approximate  conception  of  their  nature  and 
extent  might  well  exclaim  “who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?”  Yet,  as  the  good  physician  who  stands  in  awe 
before  the  mysterious  problem  of  life  and  death  neverthe¬ 
less  bestirs  himself  to  do  his  best  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  prepares  himself  for  his  work  by  years  of  careful  study 
of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  so  the 
good  parent  and  teacher  prepare  themselves  for  their 
great  task  by  the  study  of  the  workings  of  the  mental 
machine,  although  the  mystery  of  mind  being  extends  its 
grand  shadow  wider  and  wider  as  they  grow  wiser  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  phenomena  of  character. 

THE  OLD  ERROR  of  the  philosophers  that  education 
and  growth  impressed  the  juvenile  mind  with  faculty  and 
function  is  entertained  by  too  many  to-day  who  are  related 
to  the  common  methods  of  education;  yet  every  educator 
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of  experience  recognizes  it  as  a  fact  that  the  true  prov¬ 
ince  of  education  is  that  of  an  instrumentality  to  bring  out 
and  develop  into  normal  order  and  activity  forces  and 
elements  already  existing  in  and  natural  to  the  child’smind. 
Successful  education  proves  itself  in  the  result  of  a  harmo¬ 
nious  exercise  and  inter-relation  of  the  mental  faculties; 
conversely,  faulty  education  is  shown  by  the  disorder  and 
confusion  and  want  of  proper  aim  in  mental  manifesta¬ 
tion. 

The  teacher  who  has  made  character  a  subject  of  sys¬ 
tematic  study  can  read  the  signs  in  every  pupil  of  his 
dominant  traits;  he  will  perceive  readily  in  one  quick  per¬ 
ception  and  good  memory,  and  in  another  the  evidence  of 
dullness  and  apathy;  he  will  notice  the  low,  broad  head  of 
the  cunning,  audacious  youngster,  and  the  high  full  crown, 
and  narrow  head  of  the  frank,  honest,  spirited  youth.  He 
will  mark  the  differences  of  contour,  and  know  what 
they  signify,  expecting  that  the  pupil  with  a  rounded  full¬ 
ness  of  forehead  will  be  led  to  inquire  into  reasons  and 
causes,  while  another  with  a  fullness  in  the  side  or  temples 
will  be  fond  of  looking  into  the  way  things  a/e  made,  be 
found  looking  a\  the  big  steam-engine  and  watching  the 
carpenter  and  blacksmith  while  at  work. 

A  Pennsylvania  teacher  writes  with  an  apt  conception  of 
his  duty  thus:  “No  new  power  can  be  created  by  culture: 
we  can  increase  the  activity  of  these  powers,  but  can  not 
develop  any  new  activities.  Through  these  activities  new 
ideas  and  thoughts  may  be  developed  and  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  increased,  buttnis  is  accomplished  by  a 
high  activity  of  the  natural  powers  with  which  the  mind 
is  endowed,  and  not  by  the  culture  of  new  powers.  The 
profound  philosopher  uses  the  same  faculties  that  the  little 
child  is  developing  in  the  games  of  the  nursery.” 

The  teacher  creates  nothing  in  the  youthful  mind,  he 
deals  not  with  a  tabula  rasa,  a  mere  tablet  of  wax,  but  with 
an  organization  already  made,  but  whose  powers  innate 
latent,  germinal,  are  to  be  made  active  in  one  way  or 
another.  They  will  grow  out,  as  the  child  increases  in 
years,  and  manifest  their  natural  bent,  and  more  likely  for 
his  injury  than  for  his  benefit,  as  society  is  constituted,  if 
they  are  not  guided  and  molded  in  that  firm  and  gentle 
spirit  that  becomes  the  true  instructor. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  perfection  than  a  club 
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foot  and  yet,  taken  in  the  plastic  years  of  childhood,  that 
foot  can  be  turned,  straightened,  lengthened,  limbered,  and 
made  like  apeifect  foot.  But  it  must  be  kept  there  by  con¬ 
stant  attention  until  the  plastic  period  shades  into  the  re¬ 
ceptive.  Every  physical  deformity  is  capable  of  being 
righted  in  the  plastic  years.  Similarly  every  mental  and 
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moral  deformity  is  susceptible  of  being  righted.  Impa¬ 
tience,  quick  temper,  surliness,  timidity,  coarseness,  are 
capable  of  being  every  way  rectified  by  proper  and  persist¬ 
ent  attention  in  these  early  years.  The  inherited  tendency 
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will  always  be  there,  but  it  can  be  placed  under  such  con¬ 
trol  that  the  inheritance  will  never  be  suspected.” 

Plutarch,  in  the  course  of  remarks  on  the  training  of 
children,  that  are  as  appropriate  to-aay  as  they  were  in  his 
era,  tells  how  Lycurgus  of  Sparta  illustrated  in  public  the 
need  of  educating  the  young.  He  had  taken  two  puppies 
of  the  same  litter  and  brought  them  up  in  entirely  different 
ways.  One  turned  out  greedy  and  mischievous;  the  other, 
a  good  hunter.  One  day,  when  the  Spartans  were  assem¬ 
bled.  he  said  to  them:  “Habit,  education,  and  training  are 
of  great  weight  in  the  attainment  of  excellence,  and  this  I 
shall  now  make  plain  to  you.  ”  Bringing  forward  the  two 
dogs,  he  released  them,  pi  icing  before  them  a  plate  and  a 
hare.  One  darted  for  the  hare  and  the  other  for  the  plate. 
The  people  did  not  understand  at  first  his  meaning  until  he 
told  them  that  the  dogs  had  been  puppies  of  the  same  litter, 
one  having  been  rightly  brought  up,  the  other  neglected 
and  permitted  to  follow  his  own  devices'. 

SELF-MADE  PEOPLE. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  “self-made”  men.  Here 
and  there  is  one  who  clasps  the  “  top  round*”  of  the  ladder 
of  financial  or  intellectual  success,  and  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  done  it  all  himself.  To  a  certain  extent  every  man  is 
the  maker  of  his  fortune,  and  if  he  build  a  great  and  hon¬ 
orable  reputation  the  merit  should  be  given  him — but  rare¬ 
ly  indeed  can  it  be  said  with  positive  truth  that  the  boy  and 
youth  was  not  helped  in  some  way,  and  “sprouting”  up, 
as  a  neglected  plant  in  a  waste,  yet  grew  into  beautiful  flower. 
A  thoughtful  father,  a  discreet  mother,  a  solicitous  teacher, 
or  some  kind  friend  who  tendered  good  advice,  was  the  in¬ 
spiriting,  directing  influence  that  set  him  in  his  auspicious 
way.  Often  it  is  the  reading  of  a  good  book  that  influences 
the  young  man’s  soul  with  purpose  and  ardor. 

Caesar  Augustus  owed  his  success  in  governing  largely  to 
the  early  teachings  of  Philippus,  who  saw  that  the  noble 
youth  was  endowed  with  great  powers  by  nature.  The 
military  achievement  of  Miltiades  spurred  the  boy  Themis- 
tocles  to  effort  that  he  might  prepare  himself  to  be  a  leader 
of  his  countrymen  and  victorious  over  his  enemies.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt  exceeded  his  great  father,  but  that  father  stu¬ 
diously  sought  to  develop  the  intellectual  gifts  of  his  son 
when  a  mere  boy  Abraham  Lincoln,  like  Washington, 
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owed  his  advancement  in  life,  in  a  great  degree,  to  her  whose 
motherly  solicitude  watched  his  youthful  development. 
The  encouragement  of  Burton  led  Charlotte  Cushman  in 
her  career  to  high  popularity.  Daniel  Webster  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak  in  grateful  terms  of  the  influence  that  Dr. 


Abbot,  of  Phillips  Academy,  had  upon  his  life;  and  how 
many  eminent  Englishmen  have  credited  Arnold  of  Rugby 
with  being  the  man  who  unfolded  to  them  the  nature  of 
life  and  helped  them  to  take  a  place  in  it! 

THE  ESSENTIAL  CONSIDERATION. 

There  can  be  no  completeness  in  the  product  unless  all 
parts  are  cared  for.  The  many  sides  of  mental  activity  due 
to  themany  qualities  of  the  mental  organism  must  be  grasped 
and  fit  attention  given  to  their  culture.  Any  system  of 
education  that  puts  special  stress  upon  one  department  of 
human  activity  and  neglects  the  others  can  not  but  fail  of 
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results.  The  great  public  school  organization  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  excellent  as  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  has  not  met  the 
expectation  of  its  projectors,  does  not  suit  the  need  of  the 
times,  because  of  its  exaltation  of  the  intellect  while  the 
moral  in  the  human  economy  has  been  neglected.  The 
error  in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  consequences  of 
irregularity  and  vice  in  so  many  and  increasing  instances 
that  society  begins  to  realize  its  deplorable  effects,  and  we 
hear  from  pulpit  and  rostrum,  and  now  and  then  from  the 
press,  an  appeal  for  a  change,  and  that  children  be  taught 
the  meaning  of  morality  and  the  virtues  of  integrity. 

The  best  interests  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  it  is  al¬ 
lowed,  depend  upon  the  inculcation  of  honest,  deferential, 
generous,  sympathetic  principles — and  the  correspondent 
evolution  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  that  involve  and 
express  those  principles  in  real  life.  Therefore  a  pure,  high- 
toned,  truth-loving,  ana  truth-dealing  community  can  not 
exist  unless  the  girls  and  boys  who  perpetuate  it  are  so 
trained  in  their  early  conceptions  of  truth  and  duty  that 
they  enter  upon  adult  life  and  its  work  with  clear,  and  sen¬ 
sitive  convictions  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
Those  who  grow  up  without  a  knowledge  of  the  power  in 
herent  in  their  natures  for  good  and  for  evil,  when  exposed 
to  those  temptations  that  tend  to  corrupt  and  degrade,  oft¬ 
en  unconsciously  drift  into  vice  and  crime.  Hundreds  be¬ 
come  criminals  because  they  never  know  what  honesty 
really  is— and  their  environment  was  constantly  exciting 
the  lower  passional  and  selfish  feelings. 

Until  we  shall  have  been  jirovided  with  schools,  public 
and  private,  wherein  the  young  will  be  instructed  in  the 
ABCof  morality  and  the  normal  uses  of  conscientious¬ 
ness,  benevolence,  self-esteem,  etc,  as  much  as  they  are  in. 
structed  in  the  A  B  0  of  literature,  mathematics  and  the 
esthetic  accomplishments,  society  will  be  troubled  on  every 
side  with  the  lack,  so  common,  of  probity  and  of  simple 
charity.  An  examination  of  the 

PRISON  STATISTICS 

of  any  of  our  older  states— Massachusetts  or  New  York  for 
instance— wherein  the  common  schools  are  broadly  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  every  village  has  its  teacher  by  district  appoint 
ment,  will  surprise  one  not  conversant  with  the  facts  by 


THE  MORAL  BEAUTIFUL  TO*  YOUTH.  1? 

the  large  proportion  of  criminals  and  profligate  persons 
who  havTe  received  a  fair  English  education.  The  propor¬ 
tion  ot  illiterates,  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  is 
very  small  in  the  penitentiaries,  while  upward  of  seventy 
per  cent,  can  both  read  and  write. 

It  has,  in  fine,  been  clearly  made  out  in  our  national  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  idea,  once  very  much  urged  by  publicists, 
that  universal  education,  in  which  the  training  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  the  chief  concern,  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  preva¬ 
lent  in  social,  industrial  and  political  affairs,  is  not  well 
founded.  The  leaders  in  all  schemes  of  public  and  private 
wrong,  the  most  conspicuous  defenders  of  salient  abuses, 
and  the  notorious  apologists  for  common  disregard  of  the 
canons  of  honor  and  decency  are  of  trained  intellect  and 
subtile  logic. 

THE  MORAL  BEAUTIFUL  TO  YOUTH. 

To  the  young  and  susceptible  mind  That  is  under  judi¬ 
cious  guidance  there  is  beauty  and  delight  in  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  things,  and  parent  and  teacher  may  lead  out  the 
nascent  sentiments  of  duty,  patience,  trust,  sympathy,  def¬ 
erence,  respect,  devotion,  obedience,  and  impart  to  them  a 
strong  influence  in  the  character;  may  with  care  and  per¬ 
severance  render  them  the  grand  central  pillars  of  the  boy’s 
or  girl’s  life,  and  with  their  development  open  up  a  true 
“vision  splendid”  of  the  purpose  and  work  of  human 
being.  The  child  that  is  not  susceptible  on  the  side  of  his 
moral  sentiments  is  an  abnormality,  for  the  emotions  and 
affections  are  specially  active  in  early  life,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  that  childhood  is  so  beautiful. 

In  an  address  made  recently  at  a  large  gathering  of  young 
jieople  we  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  many  boys  and  young* 
men,  and  girls  too,  were  mischievous  and  vicious  simply  be¬ 
cause  their  dispositions  were  twisted  and  perverted  by  the 
improper  treatment  to  which  they  were  subject  at  home/ 
They  were  scolded,  censured,  twitted  for  this  or  that, 
and  rarely  if  ever  commended.  They  grew  up  in  the  very 
thought  that  they  were  not  good  for  anything,  and  had  not 
good  qualities.  Young  men  have  come  to  me  for  advice  who 
spoke  out  of  the  bitterness  of  self-depreciation  and  desper¬ 
ate  conviction  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  nukance  at 
home,  and  there  was  not  much  chance  for  them  in  the  world 
anyway.  When  however  they  were  told  that  the  world  had 
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a  place  for  them,  and  there  were  qualities  in  their  nature 
that  needed  but  opportunity  to  develop  into  usefulness  and 
in  time  would  render  them  independent  and  respected 
they  have  gone  away  with  an  unwonted  light  in  their  faces 
and  a  newborn  courage.  No,  the  chief  aim  of  parent  and 
teacher  should  be  to  bring  out  the  good  in  the  young  and 
not  stimulate  the  “bad”  into  dominant  activity. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  parent  who 
does  not  understand  the  very  elements  of  physiology  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  children,  and  such  a 
one  in  attempting  to  correct  them  for  faults  is  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  good. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  was  fairly  driven  away  from 
home  by  the  unwise  and  harsh  treatment  of  his  father.  A 
boy  of  unusual  spirit  and  intelligence  he  needed  considerate 
guidance  not  severity.  To-day  in  a  city  far  from  his  native 
village  he  is  industriously  at  work  for  his  support,  and  at 
the  same  time  employing  all  his  leisure  in  study.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  both  sides  when  the  responsible  guardians  of 
children  do  not  perceive  what  is  their  duty  and  conducive 
to  their  best  interests.  This  young  man  loves  the  country, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  remain  at  home.  He  was 
willing  to  assist  on  the  farm,  but  he  asked  the  consider¬ 
ation  and  treatment  of  a  son  in  vain;  in  fact  was  treated 
in  a  way  that  no  hit  ed  man  would  tolerate. 

In  Germany  where  the  folk-schools  are  conducted  with  a 
strict  regard  to  discipline,  and  the  boys  are  kept  busy  at 
study  and  recitation  the  teachers  as  a  rule  know  the  value 
of  occasional  relaxation,  and  join  them  in  their  diversions; 
often  a  trying  class  exercise  is  ended  by  a  lively  song  in 
which  the  teacher  takes  the  leading  part,  perhaps  accom¬ 
pany  ing  with  his  violin.  This  is  a  most  valuable  method  of 
interesting  a  pupil  and  rendering  the  school  hours,  that 
in  this  country  are  so  tedious  to  children,  even  pleasantly 
tolerable. 

ONE-SIDEDNESS 

abounds  in  every  circle  of  society;  the  scholar,  the  artist, 
the  business-man,  the  mechanic,  the  professional-man, 
as  a  rule,  have  their  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  that  are 
exaggerations  beyond  what  constitute  the  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  of  individuality.  One  is  defective  on  the  social 
side  of  character,  another  on  the  esthetic  side,  another 
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on  the  side  of  agreeableness  and  courtesy.  One  is  in¬ 
discreet  in  practical  judgment;  makes  absurd  mistakes 
in  his  attempts  to  conduct  business  negotiations;  another 
is  constantly  offending  people  by  ill-timed  remarks,  by 
carelessness  in  observing  engagements,  and  want  of  defer 
ence.  Another  is  overbearing,  obstinate,  and  headstrong 
to  excess— while  another  is  so  reserved,  backward,  diffident 
and  retiring  that  hi^  friends  must  have  some  regard  for  his 
practical  interests  if  they  would  not  see  him  a  sufferer. 
Some  men  appear  to  run  altogether  in  one  rut,  as  clerks, 


accountants,  mathematicians,  chemists,  mechanics,  musi¬ 
cians,  etc.,  and  when  forced  out  of  that  rut  temporarily  they 
show  a  childish  helplessness  and  are  fit  for  nothing.  Who 
does  not  know  men  who  at  fifty  have  tried  to  do  other 
things  than  what  they  had  been  occupied  with  from  youth, 
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but,  after  a  few  months  or  a  year  returned  to  the  old  path  ? 
I  have  in  mind  now  a  man  who  got  tired  of  his  old  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  he  had  made  a  good  living,  and  sold  out. 
For  several  years  he  “knocked  about,”  now  doing  this  and 
now  that,  until,  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  world  and 
himself,  he  opened  a  store  in  his  old  line,  and  said:  “Here 
I  am  again,  and  for  life.” 

LOW  FORMS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  find  some  who  are  brutish  in  the  way  of  self-indul¬ 
gence;  they  have  fostered  appetite  year  after  year  until  its 
demands  have  become  imperious,  and  their  disposition  as 
gormands  and  voluptuaries  is  known  generally,  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  decent.  In  the  domain  of  intellect,  too,  excess- 


GOETHE. 

es  and  eccentricities  appear  from  the  overexercise  of  spe¬ 
cial  faculties ;  some  are  prone  to  argument  or  criticism  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  weary  and  annoy  all  who  talk  with  them; 
some  are  ever  asking  questions  and  prying  into  all  subjects, 
with  or  without  a  pretext:  others  are  reticent,  sullen,  and 
abstracted,  show  no  interest  in  affairs,  and  rarely  open 
their  mouths;  while  others  at  every  opportunity  chatter 
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and  gabble  as  long  as  there  is  one  at  hand  who  will  lend  an 
ear  to  them. 

Qualities  originally  good  become  perverted  by  injudi¬ 
cious  training  and  abuse,  as  in  the  illustrations  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  what  should  have  served  as  a  notable  aid 
toward  success  in  life  has  been  converted  into  a  defect, 
and  an  occasion  of  reproach. 

One-sidedness  that  is  marked  in  the  character,  no  matter 
what  the  man  may  be  in  other  respects,  renders  him  an  ob. 
ject  of  unpleasant  attentions,  in  most  cases  he  is  ridiculed- 
How  much  Mr.  Lincoln  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  many  be¬ 
cause  of  his  eccentricities,  and  despite  his  many  noble  traits! 

The  biographies  of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Coleridge^ 
Rousseau,  Byron,  Jeffrey,  Carlyle  and  others  would  be 
more  agreeable  reading  had  their  eccentricities  been  less 
conspicuous.  Would  it  not  have  been  comparatively  easy 
for  these  men,  in  early  life,  to  have  modified  the  action  of 
the  faculties  that  later  made  them  one-sided  and  peculiar  ? 
Consider  Groethe!  what  a  paragon  of  character  would  the 
world  have  found  in  him  had  pains  been  taken  in  his 
dawning  years  to  subdue  the  impulses  of  the  social  instincts 
and  to  enrich  his  broad,  intellectual  discernment  with 
purer  views  of  duty,  and  of  self-adaptation  to  the  work  cf 
life.  Often  what  is  in  the  beginning  a  minor  foible  be¬ 
comes  through  overuse  and  habit  a  cause  of  deep  mortifi¬ 
cation.  Unfortunately  for  the  precociously  brilliant  youth 
his  family  and  friends  in  their  admiration  of  his  talents  too 
often  forget  or  are  blind  to  his  defects  of  character  and 
permit  them  to  grow  until  it  is  too  late  for  their  correc¬ 
tion,  and  the  genius  of  the  man  is  clouded  by  such  \ices 
of  habit  and  disposition  that  his  very  fame  is  a  subject 
of  pity  in  later  years. 

THE  COMPLETE  man  is  well  developed  in  the  many  sides 
of  his  mental  nature.  He  is  social,  domestic,  industrious, 
prudent,  circumspect,  sensitive,  dignified,  self-respecting, 
steadfast,  deferential,  courageous,  conscientious,  cheerful, 
trusting,  spiritual,  kind,  benevolent,  courteous,  fond  of 
nature  and  art,  ingenious,  economical,  systematic,  quick 
of  perception,  reasonable,  of  good  memory,  adapts  himself 
to  others,  appreciates  the  humor  of  life,  makes  allowance 
for  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  his  associates,  and 
endeavors  at  all  times  to  do  his  full  measure  of  service  as  a 
member  of  society.  The  complete  man  is  what  we  have 
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sketched  him  because  of  the  balance  of  his  mental  activi¬ 
ties,  a  balance  obtained  and  continued  by  their  propor¬ 
tional  use  in  his  every-day  life.  Must  one  be  peculiarly 
situated  for  such  use  ?  I  think  not.  The  average  man  in 
average  society  can  find  room  for  the  exercise  of  every 
improving  quality.  He  has  all  the  faculties  and  powers  es¬ 
sential  to  the  chajacter  just  pictured,  may  he  not  grow  up 
to  it  by  their  careful  and  faithful  use  ? 

Let  us  understand  once  for  all  that  we  are  one-sided,  pe¬ 
culiar,  eccentric,  because  we  fail  to  live  in  all  parts  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  allow  important  elements  to  lie  dormant  or  be¬ 
come  dwarfed  and  inoperative.  Too  often  the  woild  knows 
nothing  of  the  best  in  us,  because  it  is  hidden  away  under 
the  napkin  of  disuse. 

PERSONAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Of  those  characteristics  that  1  have  named  above,  reader, 
which  can  you  not  find  occasion  and  opportunity  almost 
every  day  to  exercise  ?  Art  thou  selfish,  close,  exacting  ? 
Then  take  thyself  in  hand  and  cultivate  sympathy,  kind¬ 
ness,  liberality.  Award  to  others  their  full  due,  consider 
their  rights  and  endeavor  to  give  them  pleasure  by  little 
acts  of  courtesy  and  accommodation.  Fear  not  to  put 
thyself  to  some  inconvenience  in  social  acts,  and  in  thine 
own  household  and  family  lay  off  the  evil  spirit  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  has  made  thee  a  disagreeable  member  of  it. 
Art  thou  moody,  cold,  ungracious  ?  Then  set  to  work  and 
warm  thy  soul  into  a  cheerful,  pleasant  humor.  Take 
pains  to  pleese,  win  the  attention  and  confidence  of  others 
by  joining  in  their  diversions  and  conversation  heartily. 
Gret  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  sunshine  and  refuse  to  list¬ 
en  to  gloomy  and  despondent  suggestions.  Art  thou  timid 
and  sensitive,  irresolute  and  diffident  ?  Enter  into  thy 
work  abroad  and  at  home  with  an  earnest  zeal;  forget  self 
in  the  fullness  of  thy  sincerity  and  absorption,  take  upon 
thyself  duties  and  responsibilities  that  will  compel  study 
and  effort,  and  having  once  put  thy  hand  to  the  plow, 
with  a  single  eye  go  forward,  indulging  only  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  determined  to  do  thy  best.  Art  thou  awkward, 
unskillful,  easily  embarrassed  in  new  situations  ?  Then  put 
thyself  in  a  sphere  where  thy  blunders  will  not  incur 
criticism  or  sneers,  and  gradually  train  nerve  and  muscle  to 
do  thy  bidding  with  promptness  and  accuracy.  Art  thou 
careless,  and  vacillating,  inattentive  and  reckless  ?  Then 
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see  to  it  that  thou  learnest  the  causes  that  lie  back  of  this 
conduct,  and  aim  to  correct  them.  Be  they  in  the  original 
constitution  of  thy  mind,  be  they  due  to  habit  which  is  the 
more  common,  then  go  to  work  and  correct  them.  Do  not 
hesitate  about  it,  for  so  serious  a  fault  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with;  it  concerns  thy  happiness  and  reputation  both  pres¬ 
ent  and  future.  Be  steady  in  demeanor  and  conversation; 
hold  thyself  firmly  to  the  employment  of  the  hour;  finish 
whatever  is  begun;  cultivate  order  and  neatness,  and  be 
patient  in  season  and  out  of  season,  wherever  thou  mayst 
be;  and  my  word  for  it  thou  wilt  be  of  a  different  temper 
a  vear  hence. 

THE  MUSCULAR  PART. 

I  have  said  little,  if  anything,  with  regard  to  physical 
exercise,  and  it  should  be  dwelt  upon  ere  this  brief  paper 
is  brought  to  a  close ;  for  the  maintenance  of  that  mental 
balance  that  is  co-ordinate  with  the  best  expressions  of 
character  and  capacity  is  impossible  without  a  healthy 
body.  The  relation  of  physical  soundness  to  mental 
symmetry  has  been  known  for  ages,  and  philosophers 
have  discoursed  upon  it,  yet  not  until  the  present  has  it 
been  shown  how  the  facts  of  physiological  function  demon¬ 
strate  it,  how  the  force  that  energizes  every  vital  process, 
nutritive,  muscular,  etc.,  have  their  centers  of  nerve  supply 
in  the  brain  and  in  association  with  the  mental,  or  ideation¬ 
al  centers  themselves.  Hence  we  can  understand  that  the 
student  who  is  careful  to  take  daily  out-of-door  exercise, 
and  uses  his  hands  and  arms  in  some  quiet  avocation  for 
an  hour  or  two  that  tends  to  develop  their  strength  and 
facility,  will  gain  in  scholarship.  The  Manual  Training 
school  is  a  feature  of  modern  evolution  that  is  of  great 
value,  especially  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  school, 
and  its  effects  will  ere  long  begin  to  appear  in  the  general 
improvement  of  our  youth.  The  dull  boy  will  be  quick¬ 
ened  and  brightened  by  this  new  and  systematic  mode  of 
associating  muscle  education  with  brain  exercise.  The 
bright,  nervous  boy  will  be  enlived  and  strengthened  by 
the  change  from  the  exciting  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
competition  to  the  pleasant  domain  of  mechanical  tools, 
and  the  varied  uses  they  suggest.  The  vigorous,  active 
boy  who  chafes  at  the  quiet  and  subjection  of  the  recitation 
room  will  here  have  opportunity  to  work  off  his  pent-up 
force  -with  yaw,  chisel  and  hammer;  aud  the  reflective, 
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diffident,  absent-minded  youth  will  be  given,  in  the  work' 
shop,  realizations  of  the  practical  that  will  awaken  him  to 
the  need  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the  material  side 
of  life,  if  he  would  ever  become  a  participant  in  the  onward 
march  of  civilization. 

Excess  in  this  matter  of  muscular  action  has  its  improper 
side.  Ab  a  leading  teacher  of  gymnastics  says  : 

“Physical  education  in  the  athletic  sense  is,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  an  evil,  because  it  has  no  worthy  ulterior  end.  It  fos¬ 
ters  an  intense  animalism  for  a  few  years,  and  then  leaves  it 
without  any  guiding  or  controlling  influence.  The  result  in 
too  many  cases  may  be  inferred  without  further  elucidation. 
What  we  want  in  our  athletic  clubs  is  higher  aims  and  mo¬ 
tives  for  physical  training.  ” 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  STATE. 

Health,  activity,  endurance,  long  life,  are  dependent  in  a 
very  great  degree  upon  Temperament,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  Temperament  enables  an  observer,  therefore,  to 
determine  the  working  limit  of  one’s  capability  with  much 
exactness.  A  knowledge  of  this  law  goes  much  further 
than  this,  since  it  enables  one  to  proceed  advisedly  with 
regard  to  the  correction  of  faults  or  biases  of  constitutional 
habit.  Most  people  have  some  physical  peculiarity  or 
diathesis  that  affects  the  health  in  one  way  or  another,  or 
renders  it  susceptible  to  disorder;  in  many  the  affection 
seriously  impairs  the  mental  integrity,  and  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  vex  their  thought.  There  are  thousands  in  our 
public  institutions  who  might  have  been  saved  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  morbid  state  that  led  to  insanity  or  vice  or 
crime  had  they  given  sufficient  attention  to  their  tempera¬ 
mental  constitution  and  sought  to  amend  its  fault  or  bias. 
From  long  observation  it  can  be  said  that  no  class  of  teach¬ 
ers  realize  more  acutely  than  trained  phrenologists  the 
importance  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  body  in  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  men,  and  it  is  the  first  step  in  a  systematic 
delineation  of  character  to  note  the  primary  elements 
that  constitute  the  physiology  of  the  subject.  What  of 
the  digestion,  the  respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart,  the 
complexion,  tone  of  the  skin,  muscles,  nerves,  the  quality 
of  the  voice,  the  attitude  in  standing  and  sitting  ?  These 
are  data  of  the  Temperament,  and  supply  material  for  the 
physical  diagnosis  that  is  an  essential  introduction  to  the 
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study  of  the  character.  Very  often  the  most  valuable 
counsel  is  given  by  an  expert  consulter  on  the  care  of  a 
subject’s  health.  And  such  counsel  is  found  particularly 
appr  opriate  when  parents  bring  la^ge-brained,  supersensi¬ 
tive,  precocious  children  to  him.  They  usually  expect  him 
to  dilate  upon  their  girl’s  or  boy’s  wonderful  intelligence, 
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but  find  in  the  end  that  they  received  what  was  far  better 
than  an  admiring  description  of  possible  achievement. 
On  one  occasion  a  well-known  examiner  was  invited  to 
view  the  head  of  a  four-year-old  prodigy,  and  startled  his 
parents  by  saying:  “This  boy  must  dig,  or  die,”— and  then 
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proceeded  to  give  them  the  totally-unexpected  advice  that 
he  must  be  comfortably  clothed  at  all  seasons,  fed  with 
nourishing  food,  put  to  bed  with  the  setting  sun,  and  given 
every  opportunity  possible  for  out-of-door  exercise;  while 
efforts  to  develop  his  intellect,  draw  out  his  smartness,  or 
stimulate  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  entirely.  The  wisdom  of  the  advice  was  perceived 
and  it  was  put  into  practice,  with  the  happy  consequence 
of  imparting  strength  and  harmonious  development  to  a 
boy  who  would  probably  not  have  survived  the  treatment 


of  his  doting  parents  and  admiring  friends  but  a  few  years 
if  it  had  been  continued.  He  has  grown  into  manhood, 
and  is  a  useful  and  trusted  member  of  society. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  a  gentleman  consulted  me  with  regard 
to  changing  his  occupation.  At  the  first  glance,  we  felt 
warranted  in  telling  him  that  his  nervons  system  was  jad¬ 
ed  and  worn,  and  his  digestive  functions  were  so  much 
weakened  that  he  must  be  suffering  from  dyspeptic 
troubles,  We  advised  him  to  set  about  the  restoration  of 
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his  health,  through  repose,  judiciously  selected  food  and 
drink,  and  moderate  exercise,  and  explained  how  impru¬ 
dent  habits  of  eating  and  working  disturbed  the  mental 
balance  and  had  rendered  him  dissatisfied  and  out-of- 
sorts.  He  accepted  our  admonitions  in  good  part,  and 
followed  them  with  much  earnestness,  and  not  long  ago 
came  again  to  us  to  say  that  his  health  had  greatly  improv¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  doing  well  in  his  business;  for  all  of  which 
he  was  indebted  to  our  timely  aid. 

There  are  thousands  who  drag  along  from  year  to  year, 
believing  themselves  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  their  pur- 
suits,  their  neighbors  and  friends,  and  practical  failures  in 
body  and  mind,  who  owe  their  wretchedness  to  disturbed 
relations  of  body  and  brain  that  have  been  produced  by 
errors  in  their  every-day  habits.  '  ‘ 

A  naturally  good  organization  has  often  been  thrown  o  ut 
of  order  by  sheer  carelessness  of  the  simple  principles  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  confusion,  misanthropy  and  wretchedness  pro¬ 
duced  where  order  should  have  been  the  rule,  and  a  mind 
of  superior  capacity  the  permanent  outcome. 

Who  that  knows  aught  of  human  life  can  not  point  to  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  ?  They  occur  in  every  class,  and  what 
is  termed  “a  good  education”  is  no  warrant  against  their 
occurrence.  The  really  good  education  is  that  which  takes 
care  of  the  moral  man  from  first  to  last,  and  so  tempers  and 
refines  the  intellectual  activity  while  it  gives  nobility  to  the 
commonest  physical  employment.  The  religious  side  of  the 
moral  should  not  be  neglected.  The  words  of  Scripture 
“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,”  reflect  a 
grand  truth.  Man  in  recognizing  a  just  and  merciful  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  will  see  and  feel  the  propriety  of  every  law  of 
justice,  prudence,  social  respect  and  friendly  sympathy ;  thus 
veneration  becomes  a  central  faculty,  the  inspiration  of  the 
others.  We  always  have  a  feeling  when  we  find  the  moral 
faculties  influential  in  the  conduct,  especially  veneration, 
that  the  person  has  an  alliance  with  the  higher  life,  and  that 
the  common  and  subordinate  duties  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  respected  and  performed,  than  when  we  find  that  this 
faculty  of  religious  deference  is  weak.  It  is  a  great  defect 
in  character  to  lack  the  respect  which  veneration  imparts 
toward  eminent  and  venerable  human  beings,  and  toward 
that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  all  that  we  think  and 
know. 
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It  has  al  ways  been  a  wonder  to  ns  that  the  law  of  the 
Temperaments  is  not  made  a  subject  of  regular  study  in 
the  medical  colleges.  Being  a  primary  factor  in  the 
scieuce  of  Hygiene,  to  which,  however,  but  passing  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  ordinary  medical  course,  one  can  not 
expect  to  obtain  a  practical  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  that  important  subject  without  it. 

Harmony  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  action,  promoting, 
as  it  does,  harmony  and  care  in  the  compensation  of  the 
physical  organism,  contributes  to  longevity — not  a  minor 
desideratum  of  the  average  man,  and  a  longevity  whose 
closing  years  have  in  them  elements  of  cheer  and  help  to 
the  world.  “  When  the  good  man  dies  the  people  mourn.” 
Whatever  the  sum  of  his  years  they  would  keep  him  with 
them,  for  his  very  presence  is  a  benefaction.  The  com¬ 
plete  man  is  necessarily  a  good  man — and  he  who  does  not 
make  goodness  his  chief  object  in  the  course  of  mental 
training  that  he  may  adopt  will  never  reach  that  degree  of 
development  where  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  complete. 

“Who  soweth  good  seeds  shall  surely  reap; 

The  vear  grows  rich  as  it  groweth  old, 

And  life’s  latest  sands  are  its  sands  of  gold.’’ 


H.  S.  Drayton. 
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FACULTY  AND  BRAIN-ORGANIZATION. 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Aristotelian  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  on  the  25th  Day  of  February,  1889. 

“  Do  separate  psychological  functions  require  separate  physiologi¬ 
cal  organs  V’ 

This  is  a  question  of  immense  importance,  and  one  which 
could  not  have  been  answered  some  twenty  years  ago.  If 
the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  are  to  depend  on  various 
orgons,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  mind  in  itself  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  an  organ.  For  if  the  several  parts  of  a  subject  are 
to  depend  upon  the  several  parts  of  an  object,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  subject  as  a  whole  should  be  dependent  on  the  object 
as  a  whole.  What  then  is  the  object  on  which  the  mind,  is 
dependent  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we  shall  have  to 
answer  first. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  mind,  vis  dependent  on 
the  brain  for  its  manifestation.  True,  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  have  an  influence  on  mental  manifestation.  But  as 
all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  in  communication  with  the 
great  storehouse,  in  which  all  impressions  are  registered,  and 
as  all  nervous  manifestation  must  arise  in  the  brain,  and  to 
it  all  sensations  must  return  we  are  justified  in  calling  the 
brain  the  only  organ  of  the  mind. 

The  physiologist  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
but  the  philosopher  at  once  inquires  :  Are  there  two  existences, 
mind  and  matter?  or  is  there  but  one,  mind  or  matter?  Tf 
there  is  but  one  existence,  say  matter,  what  is  mind  then  ? 
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Is  it  a  function  ?  Is  it  a  force  ?  Here  is  the  first  difficulty, 
but  not  the  greatest. 

As  the  subject  in  itself  is  dependent  on  the  object  in  itself, 
so  the  various  parts  must  depend  on  each  other.  The  real 
question  will  be  then  :  Do  the  various  psychological  functions 
depend  on  definite  parts  of  the  brain  ?  Here  is  the  second 
difficulty. 

What  is  meant  by  the  various  psychological  functions  ?  Are 
the  various  schools  of  philosophy  agreed  as  to  the  elements  of 
the  mind  ?  Shall  we  take  Comte's  analysis,  or  Prof.  Bain’s  ? 
Is  memory,  judgment,  will  or  attention  a  faculty  ?  Is  it  a 
function  of  a  single  organ  ?  What  are  modes  of  activity,  ele¬ 
mentary  and  associated  actions  ?  What  is  the  elementary 
faculty  for  talents,  for  mechanics,  mathematics,  poetry  ? 
If  we  are  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  sep¬ 
arate  psychological  functions  require  separate  organs,  we 
must  know  the  elements  of  a  quarrelsome,  of  a  timid  or  af¬ 
fectionate  disposition.  Let  the  teacher  of  mental  science  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  and  then  the  physiologist  can  give  him 
a  reply.  Not  before  that. 

Since  the  early  days  of  Greek  philosophy  the  intellectual 
faculties  were  located  in  the  brain ;  not  so  the  propensities 
and  passions.  Aristotle  located  anger  in  the  liver.  Was  he 
wrong?  Not  entirely.  For  the  passion  of  anger  affects  the 
liver,  and  certain  states  of  the  liver  have  an  effect  on  the 
mind,  causing  a  man  to  be  disagreeable.  Aristotle  was  only 
wrong  in  “  locating  ”  anger.  Had  he  made  anger  “depend¬ 
ent  ”  on  the  liver,  there  would  be  more  truth  in  his  saying. 
In  all  probability  anger  is  caused  by  a  certain  state  of  a  part 
of  the  brain,  which  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  liver. 
Though  this  is  but  an  hypothesis,  it  will  serve  to  show  how 
unreasonable  it  is  of  the  student  of  philosophy  to  expect  from 
the  physiologist  an  answer  to  the  question  :  “Do  the  separate 
psychological  functions  require  separate  physiological  organs  ?” 
without  giving  first  a  definition  what  the  separate  functions 
are. 

Psychological  proceedings  must  be  decomposed  into  their 
elements.  We  must  get  to  know  the  distinct  and  independ¬ 
ent  faculties.  We  want  a  scientific  and  accurate  dissection 
of  mind  and  character.  A  demand,  on  which  Bacon  insisted. 
Given  those  independent  faculties,  we  may  say,  they  are 
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dependent  on  distinct  organs ;  assuming  an  organ  to  be  a 
group  of  nerve  cells  with  their  respective  fibres.  Why  as¬ 
sume  this  ?  some  one  will  ask.  My  answer  is,  because,  though 
some  parts  of  the  body  show  a  very  intimate  connection  with 
certain  states  of  the  mind,  as  for  instance,  the  heart  with 
fear,  we  can  not  say  that  fear  depends  on  the  heart.  It  is  not 
the  heart  that  acts  on  fear,  but  fear  that  acts  on  the  heart. 
Furthermore,  though  the  organs  of  the  body,  whether  in  a 
healthy  or  diseased  condition,  influence  the  mind,  they  are 
not  the  only  factors.  Outside  influences  act  equally  on  the 
mind.  Take  the  weather  as  an  instance. 


DIAGRAM  OF  BRAIN  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Diagram  of  Brain  Topography  (from  Binet  and  Fere),  showing  relations 
fo  important  parts  of  convolutions,  centres  of  sensation,  etc.  Organ  of 
articulate  language  is  situated  near  the  crossing  of  lines  K  E  and  G  L. 
Location  of  smell  and  taste  as  noted  largely  speculative.  Centre  for  sight 
refers  to  visual  memories. 


After  having  pointed  out  all  these  difficulties,  let  me  return 
to  the  simple  question  ;  “  Do  the  various  faculties  depend 
on  definite  parts  of  the  brain  or  better  expressed  :  “  Are 
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the  elements  of  the  mind  dependent  on  brain  centres?55  This 
is  a  question  which  has  received  ever  increasing  attention  in 
this  century. 

While  Gall  in  1796  tried  to  localize  all  faculties,  whether 
complex  or  simple,  Flourens  went  to  the  other  extreme,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  brain  as  a  whole  was  the  organ  of  the  mind 
and  the  loss  of  any  individual  part  did  not  affect  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  any  faculty.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  positive 
results  were  achieved,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  faculty  : 
the  faculty  of  articulation  of  speech. 

Until  Gall  located  “  speech  55  in  the  lowrer  frontal  convolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  regarded  as  something  placed  ready  made  in  man 
by  nature.  Yet  he  was  unable  to  convince  his  generation, 
for  his  theory  was  only  founded  on  observation.  His  work 
was  continued  by  Bouillaud,  who  published  in  1825,  some 
pathological  evidence,  and  he  again  was  followed  by  tho 
Brothers  Dax.  Universal  recognition  was,  however,  only 
granted  when  Broca,  in  1861,  referred  the  speech  centre  to  the 
lower  left  frontal  convolution,  near  the  Island  of  Reil.  It  is 
now  established  that  “  speech 55  may  be  lost  almost  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  other  disturbances.  It  is  thus  shown  that  one 
element  of  the  faculty  of  communicating  our  thoughts  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  definite  area.  The  other  two  elements  are  still 
under  observation.  Each  of  these  factors  : 

1.  Gesture, 

2.  Speech,  and 

3.  Writing, 

may  be  lost  separately.  Pathology  has  taught  us  also  to 
distinguish  between  : 

1.  The  memoiy  of  words,  and 

2.  The  articulation  of  speech, 

as  in  the  two  diseases  :  Amnesia  and  Aphasia,  and  she  has 
further  shown  that  of  the  two  factors  in  the  faculty  of  writ¬ 
ing  : 

1.  Pictorial  representation  by  means  of  drawing,  and 

2.  The  putting  down  of  arbitrary  symbols  expressing  ab¬ 
stract  ideas. 

The  loss  of  the  latter  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  repaired. 

Not  only  does  physical  science  teach  us  that  “  speech  55  is  an 
independent  faculty  but  it  teaches  us  also,  that  “  speech  '5  is 
built  up  from  different  elements.  The  sounds  we  hear  and 
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the  signs  we  read,  we  try  to  retain  as  a  means  of  intelligence. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  complicated  sensations  of  sound  and 
sight,  which  remain  in  our  brain  as  forms  of  memory.  These 
forms  of  memory  may  incite  the  articulate  movements  of  the 
tongue.  But  in  order  to  form  ideas,  other  elements  of  sensa¬ 
tion  must  enter  into  combination.  Some  people  have  their 
ideas  deficient,  some  the  centres  for  the  movements  of  articu¬ 
lation,  and  others  the  centre  for  the  memory  of  words.  Thus 
it  happens  that  in  some  people  the  thoughts  arrive  quicker 
than  they  can  express  them,  and  in  others  there  is  a  stream] 
of  words  expressing  but  one  idea.  Of  “  gestures  ”  as  a  means 
of  communicating  our  thoughts  I  shall  speak  later. 

That  the  various  elements  of  the  mind  have  separate  seats 
in  the  brain  admits  no  longer  of  any  doubt.  All  the  re¬ 
searches  made  by  physiologist  and  investigations  made  by 
pathologists  since  1871  have  resulted  in  defining  distinct 
regions  for  motion  and  sensation.  A  number  of  German,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Italian  physiologists  experimented  on  the  brain  of 
animals.  Some  by  exciting  a  definite  portion  of  brain,  and 
watching  the  movements  that  occur.  Others  by  destructive 
lessons,  and  observing  the  loss  of  movements. 

Many  of  the  centres  thus  discovered  are  still  sub  judice. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  localizations  made,  as  to  which  all 
physiologists  agree.  Thus  the  possibility  of  finding  organs 
for  the  various  faculties  is  established.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  thought,  that  the  various  convolutions  could  not  have 
different  functions,  as  they  looked  so  much  alike.  George 
Henry  Lewes  (History  of  Philosophy  4th.  ed.  p.  433)  denied 
the  possibility  of  localizations,  because  “  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  are  not  more  distinct  than  the  several  folds  of  a 
piece  of  velvet,  and  a  little  reflection  discloses  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  one  portion  of  this  velvet  could  be  endowed 
with  different  properties  from  every  other  portion  simply  in 
virtue  of  its  superficial  position.” 

To-day  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  velvet-like 
surface  of  the  brain  is  excitable  in  various  portions,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  regions  for  the  movements  of  muscles  and  limbs  are 
defined. 


A  CLERGYMAN’S  OPINION. 

Of  course  the  question  will  arise  :  What  has  the  mo  vement 
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of  a  muscle  to  do  with  psychology  ?  And,  indeed,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  at  the  opening  of  the  Church  Congress  at 
Manchester  last  year,  1888,  was  confident  that  all  the  labors  of 
the  physiologists  could  not  make  a  faculty  dependent  on  an 
organ.  I  am,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  same  opinion.  For 
instance,  no  researches  of  physiologists  will  ever  result  in 
making  “conscience”  dependent  on  an  organ.  For  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason,  that  even  did  we  know  the  origin  of  conscience 
we  should  not  have  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  same  in 
a  number  of  nerve-cells.  But  I  can  not  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Archbishop,  that  we  might  succeed  in  dam¬ 
aging  the  instruments  of  the  mind,  but  not  mind  itself.  He 
said  we  might  interpret  blindness,  the  great  injury  to  vision, 
as  an  indication  of  some  injury  to  the.  brain,  which  we  might 
localize  and  describe ;  but  he  does  not  take  into  account,  that 
the  loss  of  the  visual  centre  causes  not  only  blindness  but  also 
complete  loss  of  visual  ideation.  All  visual  memory  is  lost, 
consequently  there  can  be  no  visual  ideation,  and  thus  the 
mind  is  affected.  An  injury  to  the  eye  may  cause  blindness 
only,  i.  e.,  loss  of  vision,  but  the  destruction  of  the  visual 
centre  causes  a  loss  of  all  the  stored  up  images  and  an  in¬ 
capacity  of  visual  imagination.  It  means  an  injury  to  the 
mind,  and  not  only  to  one  of  its  sense.  His  Grace  must  be 
aware  that  optic  sensation  depends  not  only  on  the  formation 
of  an  image  in  the  retina  but  on  the  visual  centre  being  af¬ 
fected.  The  group  of  nerve-cells,  on  which  alone  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve  reacts,  is  necessary  to  receive  visual  sensation  to 
form  visual  recollection  and  ideation. 

He  further  said  :  Though  we  do  not  know  all  the  functions 
of  the  brain  we  know  enough  to  declare,  that  there  were  no 
brain-organs  for  the  higher  functions  of  the  mind ;  to  say 
that  the  mind  was  a  function  of  the  brain  would  be  presumpt¬ 
uous  nonsense. 

What  His  Grace  wished  to  express,  appears  to  me,  is,  that 
the  mind  is  not  a  function  of  the  brain  and  therefore  any 
faculty  could  not  be  a  function  of  some  organ.  I  will  not 
argue  the  point  as  to  the  correctness  of  calling  mind  a  func¬ 
tion,  and  the  Archbishop  may  think  the  happiness  of  some 
people  in  danger,  were  they  told,  it  was  proved  to  be  a  func¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  must  declare  my  inability  to  demonstrate  mind 
without  matter,  and  to  answer  the  question,  which  forms  the 
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title  of  this  paper,  unless  the  former  is  dependent  on  the 
latter.  It  would  he  beyond  the  scope  of  my  paper  to  discuss 
what  mind  is,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  that  its  faculties 
are  dependent  on  brain-centres  and  to  determine  how  that 
dependence  is  constituted.  Of  course  no  galvanic  current 
can  demonstrate  directly  a  centre  of  ideation,  but  its  effects 
give  us  the  physical  aspects  of  mental  manifestation,  i.  e.,  the 
physiological  correlative  of  psychological  actions. 

If  we  study  the  outward  visible  signs  of  our  mental  mani¬ 
festation,  i.  e.,  the  physical  expression  of  our  thoughts,  the 
movements  which  occur  during  certain  emotions,  and  by  which 
muscles  and  limbs  are  called  into  action,  we  shall  find,  that 
only  by  exciting  distinct  regions  of  the  brain  can  the  same 
movements  be  effected. 

For  instance,  the  emotion  of  joy,  in  its  physical  expression, 
acts  on  the  mouth  exclusively  by  the  great  zygomatic  muscles, 
drawing  the  corners  of  the  mouth  backwards  and  upwards. 
The  upper  and  lower  orbicular  muscles  may  be  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  contracted  and  the  cheeks  elevated.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  experiments  made  by  physiologists,  we  find  that 
by  excitation  of  a  distinct  area  of  the  brain  the  same  move¬ 
ments  occur.  Following  the  observations  made  by  Darwin, 
Duchenne,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Piderit,  and  Mantagazza,  we  notice 
their  agreement  as  to  the  expression  of  this  particular  emotion. 
I  can  not  explain  the  reason  why  a  mental  current  should 
travel  on  the'  same  lines  as  a  phy  sical  current,  nor  need  I  give 
in  this  paper  the  various  localizations,  but  one  or  two  more 
examples  may  serve  to  show  the  correctness  of  my  mode  of 
reasoning. 

No  acknowledged  psychological  system  has  ever  recognized 
an  elementary  faculty  for  the  desire  of  food  and  drink.  This 
impulse  was  referred  to  the  alimentary  organs.  Yet  a  centre 
has  been  found,  which  give  rise  to  these  desires,  and  causes, 
wdien  diseased,  ravenous  appetite  and  sitophobia,  certain  modes 
of  insanity.  Electrical  irritation  of  this  centre  in  animals 
causes  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  cheekpouches  and  jaws ; 
phenomena  which  must  be  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
excitation  of  gustatory  sensation.  That  there  is  a  centre 
giving  rise  to  appetite  independent  of  the  state  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  organs  is  established,  because  sixty  years  ago  it  was 
localized  from  observation  in  the  same  region,  where  modem 
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physiologists  located  it  independently,  having  arrived  at  the 
same  result  by  experiment.  When  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  independently  arrive  at  the  same  result,  we  must  admit 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  centre.  This  instinct 
of  nutrition  for  the  preservation  of  life,  which  incites  us  to 
the  sensual  enjoyment  of  the  palate,  is  independent  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  Some  men  indulge  rather  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  Some  animals  store  up  food,  an  act  which  re¬ 
quires  not  only  a  certain  state  of  the  alimentary  organs,  but 
an  amount  of  reasoning  power,  which  by  long  habits  and  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  generations  has  become  an  instinctive  action. 

However,  it  is  not  my  object  to  demonstrate  gustatory  sen¬ 
sation,  but  to  show  that  the  experiments  made  by  physiologists 
demonstrate  the  physical  side  of  our  mental  actions.  What 
else  could  occur  during  excitation  of  the  gustatory  centre,  but 
a  movement  of  lips,  tongue,  and  cheeks,  whether  the  excita¬ 
tion  be  sensation  through  the  ordinary  senses  or  the  immediate 
effect  of  an  electric  current. 

THE  EMOTIONS  ANALYZED  THROUGH  GESTURE. 

Without  entering  into  a  demonstration  of  centres  of  ideation 
I  may  point  out  the  utility  of  a  study  of  the  physical  mani¬ 
festations  of  mental  actions,  i.  e.,  the  study  of  the  expression 
of  the  emotions.  An  analysis  of  the  principles  of  pathognomy 
may  prove  of  great  value  to  mental  science.  Through  long 
habit  we  have  learned  to  judge  a  person  by  his  gestures  almost 
instinctively,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  laws  of  natural 
mimicry— i.  e.,  the  gestures,  attitudes  and  movements  by  which 
nien  and  animals  express  their  feelings— have  been  analyzed. 
“  Pathognomy  is  understood  by  animals  as  well  as  by  men. 
Its  language  is  universal.  It  accompanies  speech,  strengthens 
its  expressions  and  supplies  the  defects  of  articulate  language. 
Its  lawrs  must  be  understood  by  the  engraver,  painter,  sculptor, 
actor  and  poet.  How  could  they  express  otherwise  modesty, 
prudence,  fear,  despair,  baseness,  joy,  anger,  contempt, 
pride  or  devotion.  The  animal  or  man  has  no  time  to  delib¬ 
erate  on  the  manners  in  which  he  would  make  his  feelings 
and  his  ideas  understood  by  others.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  feelings  and  ideas  arise,  they  are  written  on  the 
exterior  in  characters  discernible  by  all  the  world.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  therefore,  that  the  feelings,  ideas,  affections,  and  pas- 
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sions  are  manifested  by  suitable  expressions  according  to 
determinate  and  invariable  laws.”  (Gall). 

Bacon  already  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  a  study  of  tlie 
form  of  expression.  For,  lie  says,  the  lineaments  of  the  body 
disclose  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  mind  in  general, 
but  the  motions  of  the  countenance  do  not  only  so,  but  do 
further  disclose  the  present  humor  and  state  of  the  mind  or 
will.  Fix  the  countenance  in  the  pattern  of  a  particular 
emotion,  in  a  look  of  anger,  wonder,  scorn,  and  the  emotion, 
whose  appearance  is  thus  indicated  wall  not  fail  to  be  aroused. 
I  am  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the  localization  of  faculties,  but 
as  their  physical  correlative  has  been  successfully  fixed  it 
appears  to  me  thoroughly  established,  that  the  separate  psy¬ 
chological  functions  depend  on  separate  physiological  organs. 
Of  course,  there  are  all  the  higher  intellectual  operations 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  a  demonstration,  not  having  any 
outwrard  physical  signs,  but  even  they  are  bound  to  lawrs  and 
depend  on  the  conditions  of  certain  organs,  of  which  v7e  are 
still  ignorant. 

THE  IMITATIVE  CENTRES. 

It  is  not  every  faculty  that  admits  of  such  easy  demonstra¬ 
tion  as— say  the  faculty  of  imitation,  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  actor  and  the  mimic.  The  talent  of  mimicry,  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  gestures  of  other  people,  is  one  that  is  born  with 
men,  and  though  it  can  be  improved,  if  is  not  to  be  acquired. 
It  can  be  observed  in  idiots,  in  madmen,  in  deaf  and  dumb 
people,  in  people  who  have  never  received  the  slightest  in¬ 
struction.  From  the  biographies  of  eminent  actors,  we  can 
learn  that  the  majority  of  them  was  not  intended  for  that 
profession  at  all,  but  exhibited  a  talent  for  it  from  child¬ 
hood. 

The  mimic  must  have  a  highly  developed  facial  nerve- 
centre,  for  the  imitation  of  the  gestures  by  means  of  the- 
facial  muscles.  The  actor  requires  also  a  highly  developed 
speech-centre  for  the  imitation  of  the  voice.  And  what  does 
experimental  physiology  teach  us,  but  that  the  twTo  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  :  their  close  relation  being  noted  by  many 
experimenters. 

QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OR  SIZE. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  quality  of  an  organ  which  influences 
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the  mental  manifestation,  but  also  the  quantity.  We  can 
observe  in  osmatic  animals  larger  olfactory  bulbs  and  tracts, 
than  in  the  anosmatics,  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  feebly 
developed.  The  relation  of  size  and  intellectual  power  is  a 
constant  fact  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  difference  of  size 
of  brain  is  so  great  as  to  affect  the  shape  of  the  skull,  so  that 
men  can  determine,  from  an  examination  of  the  brain-case 
only,  to  what  species  its  owner  belonged  ;  or  in  the  case  of  a 
human  skull,  from  what  race,  even  nation,  it  came.  What 
meaning  has  craniology,  as  understood  by  anatomists  and  an¬ 
thropologists,  unless  the  construction  of  the  skull  is  remarka¬ 
bly  proportionate  to  the  whole  anthropological  organization 
m  brutes  and  in  man.  Those  accidental,  secondary  promi¬ 
nences  refer  only  to  comparatively  rare  abnormities,  as  every 
scientific  man  who  has  studied  the  subject  will  admit.  We 
know,  that  not  only  has  every  race,  but  every  nation  a  certain 
type  of  skull.  Craniol- 
ogistseven  distinguish 
between  male  and  fe¬ 
male  skulls.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know 
that  the  national  char¬ 
acter  varies. 

If  then  the  skull-for¬ 
mation  and  character 
vary  in  accordance 
there  must  be  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  functions  in  the 
brain,  though  we  can 
not  demonstrate  them 
as  yet.  The  difference 
in  national  character  is 
often  attributed  to  the 
varieties  of  customs, 
habits  and  laws.  But 
that  means  mistaking 

the  effect  for  a  cause.  ax  ideal  organization. 

W e  have  heard  lately  a 

good  deal  of  the  want  of  taste  in  the  English  race.  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton  dwelt  on  it  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  Art-Congress  last  year.  But  though  the  nation  is  not 
wanting  in  efforts  to  raise  its  standard  of  taste,  it  does  not 
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succeed  all  at  once,  because  it  can  not  change  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  by  long  habit  and  by  constant  use  of  a  faculty 
through  some  generations,  that  the  same  becomes  innate. 

Referring  to  the  size  as  a  measurement  of  power,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  we  notice  that  the  higher  the  animal, 
the  more  progressive  will  be  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  convolutions  will  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  number  and  complexity. 

Surely  this  fact  of  comparative  anatomy 
must  have  a  purpose.  The  increase  of  a 
distinct  part  of  the  brain  must  be  followed 
by  a  correspondingly  larger  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  some  faculty,  just  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  the  osmatics  increased  of  fac¬ 
tory  bulbs  and  tracts  going  together  with  a  superior  sense  of 
smell. 


THE  NATURE  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 


Observe  the  successive  development  of  the  mind  in  infants. 


It  goes  in  harmony  with 
the  successive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  "various  parts 
of  the  brain.  The'  brain- 
case  at  first  assumes  a 
roundness  compared  with 
the  square  appearance  of 
later  periods.  It  is  also 
devoid  of  those  ups  and 
downs,  protuberances  and 
depressions,  Avhich  do  not 
merely  depend  on  the  fat 
underlying  the  skin,  but 
are  due  to  the  shape  of 
the  bone.  As  to  the  men¬ 
tal  development,  it  is 
a  practical  constitution.  nothing  new  that  the 

child  commences  to  observe  the  existence  of  objects,  without 
distinguishing  many.  Later  on  the  child  learns  to  distinguish 
the  quality  of  objects,  while  yet  it  has  no  idea  of  distance, 
size  and  weight.  In  the  same  manner  the  language  pro- 
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greases.  At  first  sounds  are  repeated  like  papa,  puff -puff,  etc., 
and  only  after  long  training  the  child  can  be  brought  to  under¬ 
stand  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas. 

Thus  we  see,  that  we  can  learn  more  from  an  analysis  of 
the  uncultivated  than  of  the  cultivated  mind.  However, 
we  shall  find  some  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  between  the 
various  minds,  say,  the  mind  of  a  civilized  man  and  the  mind 
of  a  savage.  They  can  only  be  separated  in  idea  and  not  in 
reality.  Both  are  the  expressions  of  their  own  organization, 
and  a  civilized  man  sometimes  acts  like  a  savage.  The  reason 
for  this  disharmony  lies  in  the  irregular  development  of  the 
nerve-centres. 


EVIDENCE  OF  THE  SENSE  ORGAN. 


It  is  with  the  senses,  whose  nature  we  know  most  perfectly, 
that  we  are  best  enable  to  demonstrate  brain -centres,  i.  e., 
that  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  different  functions. 

Of  the  visual  centre  I 
have  spoken.  The  ex¬ 
act  localization  of  the 
auditory  is  still  under 
dispute,  but  so  much  is 
certain  that  musical 
genius  is  not  dependent 
on  a  highly  organized 
auditory  apparatus  in 
the  first  instance,  but 
on  a  greatly  developed 
brain-centre.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  painter.  To  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the 
shades  of  color  depends 
primarily  on  the  brain  - 
centre.  Enough  ob¬ 
servations  have  been 
made  to  determine, that 
a  low,  criminal  organization.  men  may  h a ve  excellent 

hearing,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  distinguish  two  sounds  but 
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an  octave  apart,  and  in  the  same  way,  that  a  man  may  have 
perfect  sight  and  yet  be  color  blind. 

INHERITANCE  AND  SPECIAL  POWERS. 

If  there  were  no  special  centres  how  could  we  explain  the 
transmission  of  peculiarities  of  character  from  parent  to 
child.  I  eculiarities  of  character  are  no  more  than  modes  of 
faculties,  and  they  could  not  be  transmitted  unless  we  had 
also  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  organ.  Instinct  is  innate. 
It  is  anterior  to  all  experience.  Were  it  independent  of  an 
oigan,  of  a  nerve-centre,  how  should  we  explain  its  trans¬ 
mission.  All  faculties  are  acquired  through  adaptation,  they 
are  made  firm  through  habit  and  transferred  from  generation 
to  generation  by  heredity.  At  first  consciousness  is  neces- 
sary,  afterward  it  is  not.  Have  we  or  have  we  not  any  ideas, 
which  are  antecedent  and  independent  of  experience  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  has  been  asked  for  centuries.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  has  ideas  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  experi¬ 
ence.  They  are  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  If  we  go  back 
far  enough,  however,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  stage,  where  each 
individual  had  to  acquire  his  ideas  by  experience.  The  mind 
is  not  a  tabula  rasa,  as  Aristotle  said,  on  which  the  senses  and 
experience  write,  but  it  contains,  as  Plato  said,  certain  no¬ 
tions,  which  need  only  external  objects  and  certain  conditions 
to  awaken  them. 

Man  has  therefore  to  thank  his  parents  not  only  for  the 
fortunes  they  bequeath  him,  but  also  for  his  organization. 
True,  his  organization  requires  training.  He  can  not  make 
use  of  it  immediately  after  birth,  as  animal  can.  Some  men 
inherit  such  a  defective  organization,  that  they  never  acquire 
a  proper  reasoning  power.  Not  the  best  training  imaginable 
will  make  a  Socrates  of  an  average  costermonger,  though  the 
latter  compared  with  his  own  surroundings  may  appear  intel¬ 
lectual.  This  is  the  great  argument  against  equality.  So¬ 
cialism,  as  meaning  the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  should  have  our  sincerest  consideration,  but  in  its  per¬ 
verted  practice,  as  meaning  the  doctrine  of  equality,  we  must 
reject  it. 

Man  is  born  with  certain  predispositions,  and  whatever  his 
education  or  experience  may  be,  they  will  not  alter  them, 
though  they  may  modify  them.  The  question  is  only,  what 
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are  the  fundamental  dispositions?  Man,  with  an  inherited 
tendency  to  music,  poetry  or  painting,  advance  in  their  line 
with  a  mathematical  precision.  Of  course  surrounding  con- 
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ditions  have  an  influence,  but  they  do  not  explain  the  origin 
of  genius.  No  great  poet  has  ever  explained  the  process  by 
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which  he  made  his  poems.  Some  time  ago,  some  one  asked 
the  great  French  dramatists  how  they  accomplished  their 
compositions,  but  the  sum  total  of  all  the  answers  were  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  more  amusing  than  instructive.  Most 
of  them  said,  to  write  a  lasting  drama  genius  was  required, 
and  those  aaTlo  did  not  say  so,  showed  by  the  description  of 
their  proceedings  that  they  were  possessed  by  it.  Thus 
Eugene  Labiche  related,  that  when  he  had  no  idea  he  bit  his 
finger-nails  and  invoked  Providence.  When  he  had  an  idea 
he  still  invoked  Providence  but  with  less  fervor,  because 
he  thought  he  could  get  on  alone.  This  was  very  ungrateful, 
but  exceedingly  human.  In  one  respect  the  interrogation 
proved  instructive.  It  showed  that  authors  write  according 
to  their  temperaments,  and  to  write  a  merry  piece,  good 
health  was  required.  In  other  Avoids,  authors  write  according 
to  their  organization.  As  the  state  of  their  organization,  so 
will  be  their  work. 

Genius  is  almost  in  every  instance  partial,  and  limited  to 
the  exaltation  of  a  feAV  faculties,  Avhicli  it  could  not  be  AArere 
the  organ  of  mind  single.  Besides  genius  most  frequently 
appears  at  an  early  age,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a 
gift  of  nature. 


TALENT  AND  GENIUS. 

What  is  the  difference  betAveen  talent  and  genius?  The 
one  is  conscious  of  its  powers  and  knows  ‘  how”  and  c‘  Avhy  ” 
it  arrived  at  certain  conclusions.  The  other  neither  knoAvs 
“hoAv”  nor  “  Avliy.”  Talent  disco\Ters  and  reproduces.  Genius 
invents  and  creates.  Talent  has  its  definite  aims.  Genius 
has  none.  Talent  reasons  logically,  so  does  Genius,  but 
ordinary  people  can  not  always  see  the  logic ;  they  can  not 
always  perceWe  the  link  that  connects  the  works  of  the  genius 
with  previous  productions.  The  Avorks  of  Genius  are  there¬ 
fore  seldom  well  received  by  their  oaati  generation,  and  often 
not  understood  even  by  the  next.  People  laughed  at  Wag¬ 
ner’s  “  Music-Dramas  ”  and  at  his  f£  Leitmotives,”  but  grad¬ 
ually  they  come  to  understand  that  his  dramas  are  products 
of  art,  built  upon  a  system  ;  not  like  so  many  operas,  a  mere 
string  of  airs  without  any  connection  to  each  other. 

As  already  remarked  Genius  OAves  his  existence  to  the  exul¬ 
tation  of  some  particular  sense  or  intellectual  faculty.  In 
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other  respects  lie  is  an  ordinary  mortal,  especially  when  he  is 
free  from  inspiration.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  men  of 
genius  are  often  vain.  Heine  says:  “Man  is  the  vainest  of 
animals,  and  the  poet  is  the  vainest  of  men.’5  He  probably 
referred  to  himself.  Aristotle  thought  men  owed  their  great¬ 
ness  to  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  attributed  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  powers  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  Empedocles  and 
Plato  to  physical 
agencies.  No  doubt 
the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain  is 
of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  mind, 
and  any  irregularity 
in  its  working  has  an 
immediate  effect  on 
mental  manif esta- 
tion.  Plato  consid¬ 
ered  madness  a  bene¬ 
fit  conferred  by  the 
gods,  for  do  t  the 
prophets  of  Delphos 
and  Do  don  a  great  ser¬ 
vices  when  delirious, 
while  they  are  of  no 
explicit  still  is  Derno- 
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What  we  want  to  know  is,  what  are  the  causes  of  char¬ 
acter.  In  what  elementary  quality  does  a  genius  excel  ?  YV  e 
want  to  know  the  laws  of  development  and  organization  of 
impulses,  the  susceptibility  to  motive.  What  are  the  laws  by 
which  ambition,  pride,  or  envy,  seliishness  or  sympathy 
exert  their  influence  on  man.  Por  example,  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  study  the  motive  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conversion  to 
Home-rule.  His  opponents  attribute  it  to  the  love  of  power, 
which  he  wishes  to  retain  at  any  price.  The  love  of  power, 
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critus  :  Exclud'd  sanos  Eelicone poetas. 
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according  to  tlieir  opinion,  is  the  predominating  faculty  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  organization.  His  friends  again  say  it  is 
sympathy  that  is  the  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  char¬ 
acter.  He  can  not  hear  to  see  the  sufferings  of  people,  and 
this  was  his  motive  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Bulgaria, 
Greece  and  Italy.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  analyze  the  char¬ 
acter  of  eminent  men  ? 

The  strength  and  arrangement  of  the  impulses  differ  in 
every  man,  but  if  we  look  at  history  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  impulses  guided  men  a  thousand  years  ago  which  guide 
them  to-day,  and  if  we  look  at  nations  we  find  that  the  major¬ 
ity  is  guided  by  a  common  impulse,  which,  together  with 
others  forms  the  national  character. 

Why  should  genius  be  so  closely  allied  to  madness?  Why 
does  a  change  of  brain  cause  a  change  of  character  ?  No 
doubt,  because  the  impulses  which  form  the  elements  of  char¬ 
acter  depend  on  certain  nerve-centres.  The  power  of  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  faculties  varies  with  every  change  in  the 
state  of  the  material  organs,  and  we  see  faculties  constantly 
disturbed  by  injuries  to  the  brain.  Thus  we  can  account  for 
an  insane  delusion  which  is  limited.  Its  cause  lies  in  a  dis¬ 
eased  centre  of  ideation.  Many  of  the  acts  of  the  insane  are 
no  more  than  the  convulsive  expression  of  disordered  nerve- 
centres.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that- we  are  still  so  ignorant 
of  the  disorders  of  man’s  nature.  What  do  we  know  of  in¬ 
sanity  ?  Very  little,  and  almost  nothing  of  the  stages  ascend¬ 
ing  to  it.  How  many  crimes  are  committed  during  the  early 
and  unrecognized  stages  preliminary  to  insanity. 

No  one  will  to-day  deny  that  we  are  born  with  certain  pre¬ 
dispositions  to  our  future  character.  No  one  will  assert,  that 
all  men  come  into  the  world  alike.  A  little  observation  shows 
us  that  some  men  have  a  decided  capacity  for  certain  pur¬ 
suits  apart  from  all  training. 

CRIMINAL  CONSTITUTION. 

What  do  we  know  of  the  dispositions  of  a  criminal  ?  What 
do  we  know  of  criminal  nature.  How  many  of  those,  who 
speak  of  moral  responsibility,  have  studied  pathology  ?  In 
some  books  the  importance  is  pointed  out  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  laws  of  union  between  mind  and  body,  and  into  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  have  on  one  another.  Yet  in  practical  life,  when 
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the  responsibility  of  an  offender  is  in  question,  as  little  inves¬ 
tigation  is  made  as  if  the  relations  had  no  actual  existence. 
Surely  a  man,  “whose  face  is  deformed,  who  has  a  badly 
formed  angular  head,  who  is  deficient  in  vital  energy,  who  is 
sluggish,  and  whose  intellect  is  defective,  who  owes  his 
criminal  inclination  to  the  inherited  tendency  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  and  to  the  surroundings  of  a  thieves-quarter,  who  is 
ignorant,  as  the  result  of  neglect,  and  has  perhaps  in  addition 
some  bodily  disease,”*  can  not  be — from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view— as  responsible  as  a  healthy  individual  who  kills  from 
a  wounded  sense  of  honor  or  from  a  feeling  of  superior 
strength,  who  appropriates  other  people’s  goods  from  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  regular  work,  or  who  extracts  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  ignorant  by  startling  bogus-companies  or  some 
other  deceiving  enterprise.  Yet  the  description  given  fits  the 
habitual  criminal,  and  it  is  he  who  is  the  greatest  nuisance  to 
the  authorities  and  the  government’s  purse,  for  he  returns 
regularly  to  the  four  walls  which  have  become  by  prescrip¬ 
tion  his  home. 

Though  I  am  fully  aware  that  society  must  protect  herself 
against  all  offenders  and  does  not  admit  any  degree  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility  but  punishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  I  appeal  to  the  student  of  mental  science  to  study 
criminal  nature,  lie  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prevention 
of  crime,  but  he  ought  to  know  its  nature. 

Of  course  if  our  faculties  were  independent  of  physiologi¬ 
cal  organs  there  could  be  no  question  of  responsibility  but  they 
are  not  independent.  Unfortunately  bad  as  well  as  good  dis¬ 
positions  can  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and  as  the 
true  artist  or  poet,  so  is  the  true  criminal  born.  We  find  in 
criminals  the  degree  of  controlling  power  deficient,  as  if  the 
faculties  had  lost  their  equilibrium.  But  if  the  separate  psy¬ 
chological  functions  did  not  require  separate  physiological 
organs  we  should  not  find  the  will-power  limited. 

* 

ANATOMICAL  EXPERIMENTS  IRRATIONAL. 

As  pointed  out,  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  criminal  responsi¬ 
bility.  All  I  wish  to  demonstrate  is  the  dependence  of  the 
psychological  functions  on  physiological  organs.  From  what 
I  have  described,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  dependent.  But 
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when  we  come  to  the  details,  that  is  to  the  localization  of 
centres  of  ideation,  it  is  equally  evident  that  our  present 
means  do  not  suffice  to  demonstrate  them.  I  have  shown  the 
only  mode  that  I  think  possible,  by  which  wre  may  discover 
the  seat  of  the  psychological  functions.  To  expect  that  phy¬ 
siologists  will  succeed  to  locate  any  faculty  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  current  would  be  utopian.  Yet  that  was  the  object 
which  Hitzig,  1  ritsch  and  Terrier  had  in  view  when  they  ex¬ 
perimented  on  the  brain- surface.  No  physical  operation  will 
ever  demonstrate  say— the  centre  for  “  sympathy,”  a  faculty 
so  predominant  in  some  men  and  so  deficient  in  others.  All 
that  can  be  expected  and  all  that  the  experimental  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  effected  is  certain  movements.  On  the  other  hand 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold  that,  because  the  physiolo¬ 
gists  of  to-day  do  not  succeed  in  directly  demonstrating  cen¬ 
tres  of  ideation,  that  there  are  none.  The  fact  is,  that  their 
appliances  are  insufficient,  and  their  mode  of  experimenting 
wall  never  succeed,  unless  they  can  invest  the  galvanic  cur¬ 
rent  with  supernatural  powers.  Neither  do  I  agree  writh  those 
pathologists  who  hold,  that,  as  the  loss  or  disease  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  brain  in  their  patients  does  not  cause  any  visible 
defect  in  the  manifestation  of  the  higher  psychological  funct¬ 
ions,  the  theory  of  the  localization  of  the  faculties  has  no 
foundation. 

Such  an  idea  presumes  that  a  complex  faculty  can  be  the 
property  of  a  group  of  nerve-cells,  while  in  reality,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  only  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  constitute  a  disposition  can  reside  there,  and  may 
be  called  into  action  when  the  necessary  conditions  arise. 
Man,  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  animal  world  and  has  no  recol¬ 
lection  as  to  the  length  of  his  existence,  has  such  a  complex 
organization  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
analyze  his  nature.  What  we  believe  to  be  the  element  of 
h's  character  may  be  still  far  from  it.  Even  chemistry,  a 
science  which  admits  of  comparatively  easy  demonstration, 
is  not  sure  whether  its  assumed  elements  are  such,  What  then 
with  man,  whose  origin  is  so  obscure.  How  difficult  is  the 
tracing  of  his  mental  development ! 

Without  examination  of  the  progressive  stages  of  the  mind 
in  the  animal  world  I  fear  we  shall  never  come  to  see  the 
nature  of  each  faculty. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  some  of  the  views  which  I 
have  expressed  in  this  paper.  To  understand  Human  Nature 
we  must  study  physiology.  Speculations  not  based  on  phys¬ 
ical  science  must  be  futile.  Though  some  of  my  statements 
might  not  be  “  positive  ”  in  the  sense  of  Comte,  they  are 
based  on  scientific  researches  and  are  open  to  criticism. 

I  hold  that  man  is  born  with  determined  pre- dispositions, 
that  he  does  not  acquire  them  after  birth.  He  may  be  born 
for  good  or  evil,  or  with  a  mixture  of  both.  He  may  modify 
his  nature,  but  he  cannot  completely  alter  it.  Without  phys¬ 
iological  organs  psychological  functions  are  impossible.  That 
the  elementary  dispositions  depend  on  the  organization,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  transmitted 
from  generation  td  generation,  nor  would  there  be  a  national 
character.  In  other  words,  men  are  endowed  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  with  the  qualities  essential  to  human  nature  and  the 
difference  observable  are  not  due  to  the  influence  of  accidental 
causes  after  birth.  The  accidental  causes  may  have  a  modi¬ 
fying  influence,  but  they  will  not  destroy  the  original  qual¬ 
ity.  The  impressions  on  the  external  senses  are  only  in  a 
degree  the  source  of  our  idea.  We  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
elements  of  the  mind,  neither  as  to  what  constitutes  an  in¬ 
dependent  faculty.  I  consider  memory  to  be  the  property  of 
the  whole  brain  and  not  dependent  on  any  particular  nerve- 
centre.  One  may  have  a  perfect  memory  for  music  and  a 
bad  memory  for  names,  an  indifferent  one  for  figures  and  an 
excellent  one  for  faces.  Neither  do  I  think  that  judgment 
requires  a  separate  physiological  organ.  A  painter’s  judg¬ 
ment  on  pictures  is  more  valuable  to  me  than  that  of  a  mathe- 
natician.  Imagination  is  not  dependent  on  any  organ.  It 
exists,  when  a  faculty  is  greatly  exalted.  The  imaginative 
powers  of  a  muscian  differs  from  those  of  a  poet.  There  can 
be  no  individual  centre  for  it. 

An  anatomical  demonstration  of  nerve-centres  I  hold  to  be 
impossible.  The  convolutions  do  not  show7  any  anatomical  di¬ 
visions,  so  that  centres  can  be  pointed  out.  Yet,  considering 
the  brain  as  the  organ  of  thought,  it  can  not  be  one  centre, 
but  must  be  a  congeries  of  centres  to  make  the  great  variety 
and  diversity  of  talents  possible,  which  distinguish  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species. 

1  see  nothing  repulsive  in  the  idea  that  the  faculties  should 
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be  dependent  on  nerve-centres.  Only  such  men  could  object 
to  the  idea  who  imagine  that  a  centre  gives  an  impulse  and 
necessitates  an  action  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  as 
yet  demonstrated.  If  a  man  can  inherit  weak  or  strong  lungs, 
little  or  powerful  limbs,  why  should  the  brain  be  made  an 
exception  ?  Everybody  brings  with  him  into  the  world 
certain  tendencies  and  characteristics  derived  from  his  parents 
and  ancestors,  and  thus  his  life  is  to  a  certain  extent  pre¬ 
determined.  I  repeat  “to  a  certain  extent,”  because  Human 
Nature  can  be  modified,  and  is  modified  principally  by  three 
factors : 

1.  By  external  circumstances,  as  the  surroundings,  soil, 
climate,  wealth,  and  the  society  in  which  man  lives. 

2.  By  education,  that  is  the  training  of  the  mind. 

3.  By  experience. 

No  system  or  theory  of  the  mind  could  be  more  than  a 
speculation  as  long  as  mind  was  thought  to  be  a  substance 
independent  of  matter.  Recent  researches  prove,  however, 
not  only  the  alliance  between  mind  and  body,  but  also  the 
fact  that  nerve-centres  are  the  condition  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  that  separate  psychological  functions 
do  require  separate  physiological  organs. 

BERNARD  HOLLANDER, 


Of  what  use  is  Phrenology  ?  A  skeptic  may  speak  of  it  in 
this  vein  :  There  may  he  something  to  amuse  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  a  head  by  one  of  your  professors  ;  possibly  he  may 
give  a  suggestion  now  and  then  that  has  value,  because  of  its 
relation  to  personal  physiology  and  hygiene,  but  I  would  ask 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  art  and  method  of  observing 
the  configuration  of  the  head,  what  useful  result  flows  from  it 
that  may  not  be  derived  from  an  application  of  well-deter¬ 
mined  principles  of  psychology  ? 

Now,  let  us  imagine  such  an  inquirer  to  be  seated  in  our 
study,  and  let  us  with  due  seriousness  proceed  to  consider  the 
question  he  is  supposed  to  ask.  The  question  is  definite 
enough,  and  the  reader,  especially  if  he  comes  fresh  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Phrenology,  will  regard  it  pertinent  and  probably 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  imaginary 
propounder. 

Modern  Phrenology  is  useful  in  many  ways,  we  answer,  by 
virtue  of  its  essential  nature.  First,  it  is  a  science  or  system 
of  mental  philosophy.  But  is  it  better  than  the  systems  form¬ 
ulated  by  our  great  metaphysical  thinkers  ?  We  think  it  is,  and 
as  this  point  is  first  presented  wre  shall  consider  by  w7ay  of  in¬ 
troduction  the  fundamental  nature  of  Phrenology  as  a  doctrine 
of  mind.  Mental  philosophy  of  the  old  metaphysical  and  de¬ 
ductive  type  is  for  the  most  part  a  discussion  of  primitive  fac¬ 
ulties  and  their  modes  of  action  quite  independent  of  a  phys¬ 
ical  relation  ;  but  phrenological  philosophy  is  of  a  new  and  in¬ 
ductive  type  “founding  its  principles  upon  physiology,  and 
tracing  the  relations  of  mental  faculty  to  organic  function 
through  observed  phenomena.  The  German  thinker,  Imman¬ 
uel  Kant,  discusses  at  great  length  and  with  profound  display 
of  logical  power  his  “  categories  of  the  understanding”  and  the 
dominance  of  the  twro  “  intuitions”  of  space  and  time  over  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  the  sensible  world  ;  and  claims  that  knowledge  of 
things  without  can  only  be  obtained  subjectively.  The  ideal 
Berkeley  claims  that  what  we  have  of  knowledge  is  merely 
formed  upon  ideas  or  impressions  bearing  necessarily  no  rela- 
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tion  to  objects  really  existing.  Then,  there  are'  Keid  and 
Brown,  Stewart,  Lord  Karnes,  Hamilton  and  others  generally; 
discussing  mind  as  of  three-fold  constitution,  viz.  :  the  Intel¬ 
lect,  the  Will,  and  the  Affections.  Some  defining  this  or  that 
faculty,  say  benevolence,  or  veneration,  or  conscience,  or  fear, 
or  courage,  is  primitive  and  inherent ;  b  ut  each  of  these  think¬ 
ers  differ  from  the  others  on  the  mode  of  action  and  interde¬ 
pendence  of  faculties  in  the  expression  of  character,  and  in 
some  cases  one'  attacks  and  overturns  the  scheme  of  another  as 
altogether  untenable.  Bor  instance,  Mr.  Stewart  considers  Per¬ 
ception,  Conception,  and  Memory  as  original  powers,  but  Ur. 
Thomas  Brown  refuses  to  accord  them  any  such  title,  asserting 
that  they  are  only  modes  cf  mental  action  or  acquired  habits. 
Mr.  Beid,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  Ur.  Brown  accept  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  as  original  faculties,  but  Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Mandeville,  and 
Ur.  Paley  declare  the  perception  of  utility  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  a  regard  to  our  own  good  ;  which 
is  but  a  refined  phase  of  selfishness. 

The  living  thinkers  of  to-day  who  reason  on  the  nature  of 
mind  without  accepting  a  physical  basis  for  it,  lest  they  should 
be  charged  with  materialism,  are  found  differing  widely  in 
opinions  from  each  other.  Professors  Cal  dor  wood,  McCosh,  E. 
J.  Hamilton,  Mahan,  starting  from  the  old  three-fold  division  of 
Scottish  metaphysics,  get  but  little  further  than  the  reasoners 
of  a  century  ago  in  the  declaration  of  truths  that  all  can 
accept.  To  be  sure  wre,  find  in  Calderwood  and  others  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  facts  of  the  physiologists— as  for  instance  that 
emotion  and  even  intellect  may  be  affected  by  physical  con¬ 
ditions— and  a  general  recognition  of  the  oft- quoted  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano,  but  in  the  elaboration  of  their  viewrs  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  assertion  of  deductions  from  personal 
consciousness,  with  more  or  less  of  assurance,  and  thus  fur¬ 
ther  assumptions  are  added  to  the  mass  of  accumulated  spec¬ 
ulation. 

Talcing  the  modern  Scottish  philosophers  collectively  it 
is  found  that  they  recognize,  more  than  thirty  of  the  faculties 
classified  by  the  phrenological  system  as  original  or  primitive, 
but  notwithstanding  their  general  admission  of  the  fact  that 
the  brain  is  the  physical  instrument  of  the  mind,  not  one 
attempts  to  show  how  the  mind  is  related  to  the  body  and 
sensible,  phenomena.  Obviously  an  understanding  of  this 
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relation,  on  its  practical  side  at  least,  is  indispensable  to  a 
dear,  coherent  explication  of  mental  processes,  just  as  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relation  of  a  steam  boiler  to  its  engine  is  essen-j 
dal  to  a  good  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  engine. 

A  NEW  BIGHT. 

With  the  discovery  of  Phrenology  came  light;  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  mind  and  body  through  the  cerebro-spinal  sys¬ 
tem  was  clearly  explained,  and  a  substantial  basis  laid  for 
a  science  of  mind  that  average  intelligence  can  grasp.  Men 
of  eminence  in  science  and  letters,  who  gave  time  to  a  candid 
examination  of  its  merits,  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  high  importance  of  phrenological  principles,  and  freely 
expressed  their  appreciation  in  grateful  terms.  Dr.  Robert 
Macnish,  author  of  “  Philosophy  of  Sleep,’7  and  other  works, 
\  Tote  :  “For  many  years  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  occu- 
\  led  much  of  my  attention,  but  till  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  method  of  mental  investigation  discovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gall,  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
rational  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  The  old  system  of  meta¬ 
physics  explained  nothing  satisfactorily,  and  like  all  other 
persons  who  attempted  to  arrive  at  definite  results  by  its 
assistance,  I  only  experienced  mortification  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Since  commencing  the  study  of  Phrenology  a  new 
light  has  dawned  upon  me,  and  various  phenomena  which 
were  before  perfectly  inexplicable  upon  any  known  theory, 
are  now  of  easy  solution.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  my  notions  on  every  subject,  whether  of  morals  or  phys¬ 
ical  science,  have  become  more  just,  more  systematic,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  each  other  since  I  studied  Phrenology ; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  same  fortunate  result  may  be 
calculated  upon  by  all  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  subject.” 

Testimony  of  this  kind  could  be  accumulated  to  an  indefi¬ 
nite  length.  Now  it  had  been  shown  that  mental  phenomena 
could  be  studied  according  to  scientific  methods ;  that  organic 
function  preceded  and  limited  capacity,  and  that  in  tracing 
mental  phenomena  to  their  organic  centres  definite  results 
were  obtained,  the  several  powers  or  properties  of  the  mind 
being  specifically  characterized  by  the  terms  appropriate  to 
their  distinctive  natures.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Combe 
Archbishop  Whately,  author  of  works  on  Logic  and  Rhetoric, 
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said  :  “  I  am  convinced  that  even  if  all  connection  of  the 
brain  with  the  mind  were  regarded  not  merely  as  doubtful, 
but  as  a  perfect  chimera,  still  the  treatises  of  many  phre¬ 
nological  writers,  and  especially  yours,  would  be  of  great 
value,  from  their  employing  a  mentaphysical  nomenclature 
far  more  logical,  accurate,  and  convenient  than  Locke,'  Stew¬ 
art,  and  other  writers  of  their  schools.” 

As  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  Phrenology  is  of  great 
value  to  man,  because  of  the  practical  bearing  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  on  every-day  life.  The  infinite  variety  of  intellectual 
endowments  and  of  moral  sentiment  among  individuals  is 
accounted  for.  Original  or  innate  differences  of  character 
are  traceable  in  the  physical  organism,  and  it  is  more  clearly 
seen  how  like'  follows  like  in  family  descent,  how  similarity 
of  form  is  complemental  to  similarity  of  character.  Those 
qualities  which  the  metaphysicians  were  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  as  primitive  faculties,  viz.  :  conception,  attention,  per¬ 
ception,  memory,  are  found  to  be  modes  of  activity  of  many 
or  all  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  therefore  variable 
according  to  the  development  or  power  of  faculty.  Of  this 
qualitative  nature  of  the  innate  faculties  is  predicated  the 
susceptibility  of  the  human  mind  to  growth,  development, 
culture,  improvement— hence  adaptation  to  its  external  re¬ 
lations  ;  the  physical  happiness  of  man  being  proportionate 
to  his  understanding  of  these  relations,  and  his  attainment 
to  the  great  object  of  his  existence  being  dependent  upon 
his  ability  to  control  and  regulate  the  action  of  his  faculties. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Phrenology  the  wide  differences 
of  opinion  with  reference  to  what  were  to  be  considered 
original  faculties  and  the  lack  of  definiteness  in  their  classi¬ 
fication,  made  the  formulation  of  a  positive  scheme  of  mental, 
training  next  to  impossible.  No  basis  existed  for  such  for¬ 
mulation.  Philosophers  and  schoolmen  saw  the  necessity 
of  such  a  scheme  and  proposed  many  ingenious  theories,  but 
they  all  referred  to  premises  that  were  conjectural.  Out  of 
these  theories  grew  the  practice,  still  much  in  vogue,  of 
training  the  intellect  only,  that  being  thought  all-sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  life ;  whereas  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  mind,  and 
however  liberally  developed  in  itself  needs  the  balancing 
influence  of  trained  moral,  social,  and  physical  forces  for 
its  harmonious  and  efficient  exercise. 
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Democracy  may  blazon  the  shibboleth  that  all  men  are 
equal,  but  science  demonstrates  their  inequality,  and  that 
form  of  government  that  recognizes  such  inequality,  and 
constructs  a  code  of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  that  govern  it,  will  be  the  only  one  that  can  prove 
successful  and  permanent. 

How  are  we  to  determine  these  fundamental  principles  ? 
How  otherwise  than  by  the  analysis  of  the  human  organization  ; 
by  comparing  man  with  man  and  defining  in  terms  of  science 
their  variations  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  capacity? 
Here  we  indicate  a  special  province  of  Phrenology  which, 
in  aiding  the  metaphysician  to  perfect  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  also  aids  the  political  economist  in  forming  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  healthful  laws. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  important  part  Phrenology 
has  performed  in  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Prof.  Alexander  Bain  made  the  following  acknowledgment 
in  his  ‘‘Study  of  Character75: 

“  AH  theorists  previous  to  Phrenology  could  not  prove  their 
principles  by  appeals  to  observed  facts ;  they  could  not  show 
a  relationship  existing  between  cerebral  organs  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  elementary  powers  they  had  analyzed  in  their  own 
consciousness.  Phrenology  not  only  showed  herself  capable 
of  doing  this,  but  she  became  the  first  and  only  science  of 
character.77 

Although  much  more  might  be  said  in  this  behalf,  we  will 
pass  to  the  fact  of  the  distribution  of  the  brain  into  parts 
or  organs  in  correspondence  with  the  division  of  the  mind 
into  faculties.  Can  we  not  safely  assert  that  this  discovery 
in  the  realm  of  mental  philosophy  is  as  great  as  any  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  realm  of  physics?  Will  any  one  say  that  the 
work  of  Copernicus  in  astronomy,  or  of  Cuvier  in  zoology, 
or  Davy  in  chemistry,  or  Morse  in  electricity,  was  greater 
than  that  which  revealed  the  specif#  functions  of  brain  tissue 
m  connection  with  the  thinking  principle  in  man  ?  Behold, 
how  what  was  before  confused,  vague,  mysterious,  became 
settled  and  clear ;  the'  phenomena  of  perception,  memory, 
reason,  emotion,  propensity,  all  assume  their  proper  places, 
and  their  composite  elements  are  traced  by  a  certain  analysis  ! 
We  are  not  only  taught  that  men  are  possessed  of  a  three- 
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fold  nature,  in  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds— the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  physical 
instincts  or  propensities— but  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  three  classes  predominates  in  the  character 
of  a  given  individual.  Metaphysics  declares,  “  After  you 
have  talked,  laughed,  disputed,  acted  in  your  different  ca¬ 
pacities  of  business  man,  society  man,  domestic  man,  etc., 
I  may  obtain  the  data  which  will  enable  me  to  judge  what 
sort  of  a  person  you  are.”  Phrenology  says,  “  Let  me  have 
a  good  look  at  your  head  and  general  physique,  and  I  can 
on  the  spot  describe  your  character  and  predicate  your  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  power.”  Phrenology  demonstrates  that 
just  as  one  has  organs  for  hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  etc.,  he 
has  organs  for  hoping,  fearing,  loving,  speaking,  devising, 
comparing,  reasoning,  admiring,  acquiring,  etc.,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  degree  of  development  of  the  cerebral 
organ  is  the  strength  of  the  mental  manifestation.  Behind 
the  eye  of  the  eagle  is  a  mass  of  delicate  nerve  tissue,  as 
remarkable  for  its  quantity  and  complex  arrangement  as  the 
organ  to  which  it  belongs  is  remarkable  for  its  keen  farsight¬ 
edness.  Eliminating  animals  generally  possess  large  nostrils 
and  a  delicate  scent,  and  examination  shows  the  olfactory 
nerve  to  be  large  and  highly  elaborated  in  them.  So,  too, 
in  the  observation  of  mental  phenomena  it  is  found  that  the 
man  of  generous  sympathies  has  a  head  well  rounded  and  high 
in  the  sincipital  region  ;  that  he  who  is  known  for  boldness 
and  high  temper  has  an  appreciable  fullness  or  breadth  in 
the  region  back  of  the  ear ;  he  that  is  reticent,  close-mouthed 
and  sly,  has  a  marked  roundness  of  development  in  the  side- 
head  above  the  ear ;  he  who  has  a  retentive  memory  of  what¬ 
ever  he  may  read  and  hear,  shows  a  prominent  forehead 
from  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes  upward— and  so  on  with 
respect  to  all  the  characteristics  of  sentiment  and  intellect. 

The  work  of  Phrenology  conies  in  as  ^omplemental  to  the 
study  and  speculation  of  the  metaphysician  ;  to  confirm  what 
is  true,  to  correct  what  is  error  in  the  old  system,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  positive  mental  philosophy,  the  indispensable  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  definition  of  rules  and  methods  whose  effects 
shall  be  certain  in  promoting  individual  and  social  advance¬ 
ment,  and  in  rendering  life  fuller,  richer,  and  happier. 

XL  S,  D, 


THE  STUDY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


In  the  study  of  Human  'Nature  we  find  one  person  who  Is  full  of  hre 
and  needs  guidance  and  restraint,  another  is  timid  and  diffident,  lacking 
in  force  and  fortitude,  and  needs  encouragement ;  another  is  too  senti¬ 
mental  and  should  be  taught  the  need  of  a  more  practical  life;  another  is 
given  to  sordid  greed,  and  worships,  if  not  the  Golden  Calf,”  the  gold 
that  might  make  one ;  another  requires  advice  as  to  diet  and  daily  habit 
and  hygiene  ;  another  is  precocious,  too  imaginative,  too  intellectual, 
and  needs  ballasting  and  instruction  in  the  way  of  daily  habfi  and  eco¬ 
nomic  duty  ;  another  is  imperious,  irascible,  and  impatient;  another  is 
inclined  to  dissipation  ;  another  desires  to  know  what  he  can  do  best, 
what  kind  of  trade,  business,  or  profession  his  talents,  constitution,  and 
aptitudes  best  fit  him  for;  another  is  broken  down  by  over-work  or  over- 
study  and  needs  information  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  trouble.  , 

*  Occasionally  there  may  be  a  man  so  harmonized  in  body  and  mind, 
so  smoothly  related  to  life  that  he  does  not  need  help  from  physician, 
phrenologist,  or  life  insurance  company.  Most  people,  however,  need 
something  to  fill  out  tlieir  deficiencies  or  restrain  their  excesses,  or  to 
guide  their  forces.  As  a  locomotive  carries  its  headlight  in  its  front  and 
illuminates  a  mile  or  two  of  track  in  advance  of  itself,  so  a  proper 
description,  phrenologicaL'y  and  physiologically,  is  calculated  to.  illu¬ 
mine  the  pathway  of  life,  and  if  it  docs  not  make  the  grade  easier  it 
makes  the  transit  more  safe  and  sure.  j 

The  purpose  of  a  Phrenological  Examination  is  to  study  the  Tem¬ 
perament,  or  constitution  in  relation  to  health,  talent,  and  character, 
and  how  the  different  vital  organs  are  developed  and  act  with  each 
other  in  the  promotion  of  physical  and  mental  harmony  and  power. 
IN  ext  the  size  of  the  brain  and  the  quality  which  the  temperament  gives 
it ;  then  the  developments  of  the  different  groups  of  organs  ;  those  of 
intellect,  perception,  memory,  reason  ;  those  of  force  and  energy,  of 
policy,  prudence,  thrift,  ingenuity,  taste,  refinement ;  those  of  aspir¬ 
ation,  pride,  self-reliance,  ambition ;  those  of  social  power  and  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  last,  the  strength  and  tendency  of  the  moral  sentiments 

We  do  not,  as  some  suppose,  look  for  little  hills  and  hollows  or  bumps, 
but  at  the  distance  or  length  of  fiber  from  the  basilar  center  of  the  brain. 

We  also  describe  the  adaptations  of  each  person  for  given  pursuits, 
in  which  their  abilities  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  We  teach 
parents  how  to  understand  tliwir  precocious  children  who  need  prudent 
care  to  save  them,  also  how  to  train  turbulent  and  vicious  children,  to 
bring  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  into  the  ascendant. 

Our  cabinet,  containing  hundreds  of, busts,  casts,  portraits  and  sketches 
of  men  and  women,  noted  and  notorious,  from  all  classes,  including 
•statesmen,  soldiers,  lawyers,  divines,  inventors,  philanthropists,  etc., 
with  murderers,  pirates,  and  others  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  with 
many  recent  additions,  is  catalogued  and  free  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors  daily.  Citizens  and  strangers  will  find  this  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  places  in  the  city  in  wnicli  to  spend  an  hour. 

Our  rooms,  centrally  located  at  27  East  21st  Street,  are  near  various 
lines  of  horse  cars  and  stations  on  the  elevated  roads.  To  persons  at 
a  distance,  and  those  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  visit  our  office, 
we  would  say  very  satisfactory  examinations  can  be  made  from  proper 
ly  taken  pictures  and  measurements  which  can  be  given.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  this,  send  for  circular  called  Mirror  of  the  Mind. 
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/ 

RESEMBLANCE  TO  PARENTS, 

AND  HOW  TO  JUDGE  IT. 

BY  PROF.  NELSON  SIZER. 

A  lady  entered  our  office  followed  by  a  little  girl,  perhaps  five 
years  old,  and,  with  an  air  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  be  obeyed, 
said,  “Will  you  give  your  opinion  of  this  child  in  writing, 
please  ?  ”  I  gave  the  child  a  seat,  and  made  a  motion  for  the  lady 
to  choose  a  seat  for  herself,  and  calling  a  reporter,  proceeded  to 
measure  the  head  and  study  the  temperament  and  constitution  of 
the  child.  The  lady,  meanwhile,  turned  her  back  upon  us  and 
began  a  tour  of  the  room,  silently  inspecting  the  portraits  of  ce¬ 
lebrities  which  covered  the  walls. 

I  waited  before  commencing  for  the  lady  to  be  seated  and  give 
her  attention  to  the  description  of  the  child,  which  I  was  about 
to  dictate,  but  as  she  said  nothing  and  continued  her  study  of  the 
pictures,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  neglect  of,  if  not  disrespect  for 
myself  or  the  subject,  whose  service  she  had  invoked. 

1  wondered  if  she  were  a  governess  merely  obeying  an  order 
to  get  a  sitting  for  her  ward’s  mental  portrait,  or  was  the  child  a 
waif  which  her  childless  husband  had  taken  a  fancy  to,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  adopt  partly  against  her  wi  11  ;  or,  was  she  a  disappointed 
step  mother  who  found  her  task  writh  her  step-child  less  easy 
than  she  expected,  and  was  she  trying  to  get  a  scientific  endorse¬ 
ment  of  her  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  child  with  which  to  con¬ 
front  the  husband  or  his  officious  relatives  ;  or,  was  she  the 
mother  of  the  child,  and  reluctantly  fulfilling  an  urgent  request 
of  hei  husband  for  ihe  visit,  who  believed  that  Phrenology  has  a 
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profitable  word  to  say  to  parents  as  to  the  proper  training1  and 
development  of  tlieir  children,  as  an  aid  to  the  mother  in  rightly 
guiding  this  el li. cl  s  strong  nature  ;  while  the  mother,  knowing 
little  of  Phrenology,  believed  nothing  in  the  subject,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  half  sullen  spirit,  had  demanded  of  me  a  service  which 
most  mothers  receive,  with  courteous  interest,  as  a  favor  ? 

With  a  feeling  such  as  a  musician  must  have  whose  auditors 
loudly  converse  and  pay  no  attention  to  his  skill  and  effort,  I 
began  : 

“This  child  resembles  her  father.  In  quality  of  temperament, 
in  form  of  head  and  body,  in  disposition  and  spirit,  she  has  taken 
his  nature.  She  will  lead  where  she  moves,  will  do  her  own 
thinking,  will  be  sought  for  and  accepted  as  a  leader  among 
children  ;  and  as  she  goes  into  society,  she  will  be  an  influential 
factor  in  its  affairs:  and  in  her  house  she  will  be  the  central 

A 

figure,  and  an  important  director  in  all  that  pertains  tc  the  life 
of  the  home,*'  etc. 

Still  th .3  woman  appeared  to  pay  no  sympathetic  attention,  and 
left  me  to  grind  out  my  opinion  as  a  surveyor  runs  his  arbitrary 
lines  where  the  record  of  the  original  deed  requires,  though  it 
lead  him  through  morass,  bramble,  thicket  or  rocky  slope  of 
mountains.  When  I  had  concluded  the  dictation,  I  sought  to 
modify  our  strained  relations  by  asking,  “Are  there  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  would  like  to  a-k,  madam  ?” 

She  promptly  approached  and  said  (not  too  pleasantly),  “I  do 
not  know  what  questions  I  can  ask.  What  you  have  said  seems 
to  spread  over  twenty  years  of  her  life,  and  I  must  wTait  all  those 
years  and  see  how  her  future  verifies  your  opinions;  but  you 
have  described  her  papa  right  over  again,  exactly.”  I  replied, 
“I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  first  remark  I  made  was,  "This 
child  resembles  her  father.’”  “Yes,  I  remember  it  now,  and 
your  description  of  him  is  perfect,  though  you  do  not  know  her 
father.”  I  said,  “Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  You  have 
given  me  one  of  the  best  possible  compliments.’ 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  compliment  you,  sir.” 

“No!  Then  the  compliment,  being  unintended,  is  all  the 
richer.  Prayq  have  ymu  other  children  ?” 

,  “O,  yes,  I  have  a  precious  little  boy,  who  is  said  to  resemble  me. 
He  is  the  light  of  my  life,  and  I  must  bring  him  in  and  see  what 
he  is  to  become.  This  girl  is  the  father’s  pattern  and  pet,  the 
gem  of  his  heart.  Good  morning.” 
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In  this  narration  we  have  the  indication  of  two  facts :  1st. 
That  each  person  inherits  all  he  possesses,  and  the  student  of 
nature  can  determine  and  reveal  hereditary  resemblauce  !  2d. 
Human  character  can  be  correctly  discussed  and  described  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  orgar  ization.  One  might  be  taught  to  learn 
at  a  glance  which  parei  t  a  person  resembles.  Anatomy  and 
physiology  show  the  source  of  the  inheritance  ;  Phrenology  tells 
us  what  character  a  person  ought  to  manifest. 

The  Economy  of  Nature. 

A  constant  study  of  mankind  for  more  than  haT  a  century 
shows  that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  sons  resemble  the 
mother,  and  the  daughters  the  father.  When  parents  are  amply 
endowed,  well-mated,  and  equal  to  each  other,  the  children 
generally  resemble  cross  vise  of  the  sex,  the  sons  taking  the 
mother’s  nature,  the  daughters  the  father’s  na'ure,  as  well  of 
body  and  temperament  as  of  brain  and  mind.  If  daughters 
resemble  the  mother  for  two  or  three  generations,  their  character 
becomes  irresolute,  pliant,  submissive,  tim  d,  and  inefficient;  if 
sons  resemble  the  father  for  two  or  three  generations,  they 
become  coarse  in  build  and  figure,  tco  bony  arid  rough,  austere, 
headstrong,  and  wanting  in  taste,  tact,  and  those  finer  graces  of 
decorum,  sentiment,  and  manner  so  desirable  in  character.  The 
son  should,  by  inheritance,  resemble  his  mother  in  tact,  intuition, 
smoothness,  susceptibility,  affection,  religious  sentiment  and 
refinement,  and,  by  the  fact  of  sex,  he  will  have  enough  of 
strength,  courage,  bravery  and  enterprise.  The  daughter  by 
inheriting  from  the  father,  has  courage,  dignity,  steadfastness, 
logic  and  strength  of  character,  and  by  virtue  of  her  sex,  she  has 
enough  gentleness,  refinement  and  tenderness. 

In  a  thousand  well-mated,  families,  it  will  be  seen  that,  where 
the  son  takes  on  the  mother’s  traits,  and  the  daughter  the  father’s, 
they  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  those  that  resemble  the  other 
way.  Woman  has  a  better  nutritive  system  for  special  reasons, 
and,  if  the  son  inherits  that,  he  has  vital  power  to  sustain  his 
muscle  and  brain.  Man  has  stronger  breathing  power,  more 
muscle,  resolution,  and  courage  ;  and  the  daughter,  inheriting 
these,  is  brave  and  strong  in  character,  more  commanding  in 
dignity  and  talent,  and  her  sex  gives  smoothness  and  tenderness. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  any  age  or  nation  strongly 
resemble  the  mother  5  and,  among  women,  those  that  take  a 
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prominent  position  in  society,  in  learning-,  talent,  and  business, 
resemble  the  father.  Whenever  the  cream  of  life  and  society  is 
g-athered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  the  men  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  feminine  form  and  feature  and  the  feminine 
type  of  brain,  and  the  women  resemble  the  fathers.  If  one 
will  stand  at  a  public  school-house  in  New  York,  or  other 
large  city,  and  see  the  twenty  or  fifty  young- women  teachers 
coming  to  their  work,  he  will  see  them  with  broad,  high  shoulders 
and  brave  faces,  with  the  self-reliance  given  by  a  good  high 
crown  of  head,  and  with  the  bravery  imparted  by  a  considerable 
breadth  between  the  ears.  They  resemble  their  fathers ;  they 
would  not  want  the  position  it  they  did  not,  and  could  not  hold 
it  when  obtained  if  they  did  not  have  enough  of  the  father  to 
give  trellis- work,  so  to  speak,  to  their  life  ;  and  if  the  person  will 
take  the  trouble  to  step  into  the  school-house  and  see  the  princi¬ 
pal,  he  will  find  that  he  resembles  his  mother.  If  he  did  not,  he 
would  not  be  teaching  ;  he  would  be  dealing  with  Indians  and 
wild  horses,  farms,  timber,  stone  quarries,  mines,  ships,  loco¬ 
motives,  and  with  selfish,  struggling  men— not  with  the  tender 
mind  of  childhood,  requiring  patient  assiduity  to  develop  it,  and 
teach  and  lead  it  in  the  path  of  righteousness.  So,  also,  nearly  all 
ministers  and  physicians  resemble  their  mothers. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  persons  wTho  are  undergoing 
phrenological  examination,  “How  do  you  know  that  I  resemble 
my  mother  or  my  father  ?  ”  Our  object  is  to  answer  this  question. 

Natural  Male  and  Female  Form. 

Figure  1  represents  the  natural  male  form,  and  Fig.  2,  the  nat¬ 
ural  female  form.  The  male  is  broad  and  high  at  the  shoulders, 
has  a  deep  chest,  muscular  arms,  narrow  hips,  straight  limbs, 
stout,  short  neck,  and  a  moderate  development  of  the  abdomen. 
The  joints  are  large,  the  projections  of  the  bones  prominent,  the 
muscles  rigid  and  rough,  and  the  whole  exterior  is  marked  by 
angularity,  hardness  and  boldness  of  outline. 

Figure  2,  the  female,  is  generally  smaller  in  size  and  more  deli¬ 
cately  organized  than  the  male;  the  limbs  are  shorter,  the  extrem¬ 
ities  smaller,  the  neck  smooth  and  relatively  longer,  the  shoulders 
sloping,  the  chest  narrow,  but  plump,  the  abdomen  and  the  nu¬ 
tritive  system  larger,  and  the  pelvis  or  hips  much  broader,  and 
the  chief  weight  of  the  female  form  being  between  the  waist  and 
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the  knee.  The  body  is  longer  from  the  waist  down,  and  shorter 
and  lighter  from  the  waist  up,  than  the  male.  The  hands  and 

feet  are  smaller,  the  whole  figure  is 
more  rounded,  the  parts  softer,  and 
more  graceful  and  pliant. 


hr 
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Fig*  1.  Natural  2>|ale  Form, 


Fi£.  8.  Natural  Female  Form* 
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The  engravings  of  human  skulls,  Figs.  3  and  4,  are  copied 
by  photograph  from  skulls  in  our  possession.  That  of  the  man 
rises  high  from  the  opening  of  the  ear,  a,  to  Firmness,  6,  and  is 
broad  and  full  at  the  sides, 
and  large  at  Amativeness,  c. 

The  woman’s  skull,  Fig.  4, 
shows  her  large  development 
at  d,  which  is  the  region  of  In- 
habitiveness,  Friendship  and 
Parental  Love,  while  at  c  and 
b  it  is  not  so  large  as  in  the 
skull  of  the  male.  The  male 
skull  is  generally  thicker,  and 
the  bones  heavier  ;  the  angles 
are  sharper  and  rougher  than 
those  of  the  female.  The 

bones  of  the  cheek  and  nose,  Fig.  3.  Man’s  Skull, 

and  the  ridge  over  the  eyes,  are  large  and  rough,  and  the 
teeth  are  larger,  the  under  jaw  heavier,  the  mastoid  processes 
behind  the  ear,  and  the  occipital  spine  or  bony  point  on  the  back 
head,  larger  and  sharper,  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
skull  less  smooth,  fine  and 
delicate  than  that  of  the  fe¬ 
male.  In  phrenological  lan¬ 
guage,  the  skull  of  the  male 
has  larger  development  at 
Amativeness,  Combativness, 

Destructiveness,  Alimentive- 
ness,  Firmness,  Self  -  esteem 
and  Causality  than  that  of  the 
female. 

Figure  5  shows  the  outline 
of  body,  face  and  head,  of  a 
man  who  resembles  his  father. 

There  are  the  long,  straight 
legs,  narrow  hips,  light  abdomen,  broad,  deep  chest,  high  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  there  we  see  the  large,  strong  features,  the  high  crown  to 
the  head,  and  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing.  He  was  six  feet 
in  height. 

Figure  G  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  represents 
bis  mother.  See  what  stout  thighs  and  short  legs,  small  feet  and 


|lilHiUllillll|lllUlllllliH!IHIllllllll[l!|]illll!liHllll|llll!lll!lll[l[l'lllll!il! 

Fig:.  4.  Woman’s  Skull. 
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short  arms,  and  comparatively  small  features,  and  how  full  in 
the  region  of  the  hips,  how  plump  in  the  abdomen.  This  man 
has  a  body  quite  as  long'  as  the  other ;  in  fact,  he  sits  relatively 


taller,  the  difference  in  their  height  being  in  the  length  of  the  legs, 
and  the  body  is  larger  as  well  as  longer,  especially  below  the 
waist,  and  that  gives  weight,  solidity,  and  nutritive  power  in  a 
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high  degree.  These  figures  were  originally  taken  by  photograph 
from  real  life,  and  are  good  specimens  of  resemblance  to  the 
father  and  the  mother,  respectively. 

Figure  7  bears 
a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the 
masculine,  in¬ 
herits  from  the 
father’s  side, 
has  the  distin¬ 
guishing  char- 
acteristics 
which  come 
from  the  mas¬ 
culine  inherit¬ 
ance.  There 
are  the  broad 
and  h i g  h 
shoulders,  the 
long  Avaist,  the 
tendency  to 
muscularity, 
and  the  want 
of  plumpness. 
She  has  a  good 
masculine 
face,  indicat¬ 
ing  dignity, 
steadfastness, 
integrity,  intel¬ 
ligence,  stabil¬ 
ity  and  power. 

She  has  the  developments  of  courage,  thoroughness  arid  execu¬ 
tiveness,  believes  in  herself,  takes  her  proper  rank,  and  holds  it, 
stands  her  ground  without  wincing,  and  works  her  way  without 
help.  She  would  hire,  instruct  and  manage  help  without  vexa¬ 
tion  and  without  help  from  the  “head  of  the  house.”  She  could 
take  care  of  her  department  and  make  things  go  like  clock-work. 
She  is  clear  headed,  a  good  talker,  and  stops  when  she  gets 
through.  She  would  fill  important  positions,  as  teacher, 
physician,  business,  cr  as  mother  and  manager  of  boys. 


Fh 


Resembles  her  Father. 
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Figure  8  is  a  copy,  by  photograph,  of  a  lady  who  was  kind 
enough  to  oblige  us  by  standing  for  this  picture.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  she  has  a  short  neck,  and  very  broad  and  high  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  a  large  chest.  These  are  distinguishing  indications  of 
her  resemblance  to  her  father. 


Fig.  8.  Resembles  Father  and  Mother.  Fig.  9.  Resembles  Father. 


Figure  9  is  also  from  life  ;  she  inherits  from  the  father;  the  hips 
are  relatively  narrow,  the  chest,  for  one  of  her  age,  is  broad,  the 
arms  are  not  plump,  like  the  feminine,  and  tapering,  but  long^ 
and  all  the  way  of  a  bigness.  Figure  8  has  the  female  arm. 
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Figure  10  and  Fig.  11  seem  to  constitute,  in  one  sense,  a  fit 
partnership,  and,  in  another  sense,  a  strange  match.  Fig.  10,  B. 
Gaunt,  a  prize  fighter  of  forty  years  ago,  has  a  splendid  male 
form,  broad 
chest,  high 
shoulders, 
muscular 
arms,  a 
moderate 
develop¬ 
ment  of  the 
hips,  long, 
straight 
legs,  and 
the  indica- 
t  i  o  n  s  of 
manly  ac¬ 
tivity  and 
power.  The 
form  of  his 
head  is  mas- 
cu 8.1  n c  ;  it 
rises  li  i  g  h 
from  the 
opening  of 
the  ear  to 
the  crown, 
and  no  one 
could  mis¬ 
take  his  out 
line  in  life, 
or  even  in 
skeleton, 
for  any¬ 
thing  but  a 
powerful, 
muscular 


Fig.  10,  B.  Cauut,  Prize  Fighter. 


man. 


Figure  11,  Yankee  Sullivan,  was  some  three  inches  shorter  than 
his  antagonist,  but  he  had  a  longer  body  and  shorter  legs.  He 
resembled  his  mother  in  the  length  of  the  body,  and  shortness 
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of  the  limbs,  and  especially  in  the  sloping-  shoulders.  He  was 
quick  as  a  cat,  and  was  the  victor  in  the  battle  represented,  in 
1850.  These  men  were  cultured  in  bone,  muscle  and  nerves  of 
motion.  With  higher  anl  better  motives  and  general  culture 
their  lives  might  have  been  distinguished  for  useful  talent 


and  effort.  Sul¬ 
livan  committed 
suicide  to  avoid 
a  trial  in  San 
Francisco,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of 
terror  when  a 
citizens’  com¬ 
mittee  under¬ 
took  the  a  d- 
ministration  of 
justice  against 
organized  crime. 
In  the  portrait 
of  this  notorious 
pugilist,  we  see 
an  iron  temper¬ 
ament  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  endur¬ 
ance  which  are 
rarely  surpass¬ 
ed.  He  had  a 
low,  broad  head, 
indicating  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of 
the  organs  of  the 
animal  propen¬ 
sities;  the  base  of 
the  brain  was 
heavy  and 
broad,  and  the 
moral  region  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  top- 
fiead  was  pinched  and  uncultivated.  He  escaped  a  convict  from 
Sydney  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  and  he  was  called  “  Yankee” 
for  wearing  in  England  an  American  flag  in  a  prize  fight. 


li. 


James,  alias  “Yankee”  Sullivan. 
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Figures  12  and  13.  This  gentleman  came  to  us  in  the  ordinary- 
way  of  business,  and  we  wrote  out  his  character  in  full,  and 
having  in  view  the  present  publication,  he  kindly  consented  to 
po^e  for  the  pictures,  for  our  benefit  and  that  of  the  reader  ;  and 
so  that  we  could  show  the  form 
better,  and  the  dav  being  the  hot- 
test  of  the  season,  he  laid  aside 
his  coat.  The  gentleman's  head 
measures  twenty-three  and  a 
quarter  inches,  and  he  weighs 
245  pounds  ;  it  is  a  most  admir¬ 
able  specimen  of  a  man  who  re¬ 
sembles  his  mother.  The  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  delicate  features 
as  compared  with  the  size  of  his 
head  and  body,  the  fullness  of 
the  perceptive  organs,  and  the 
largeness  of  the  back  head,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  show  his  strong  resemblance 
to  his  mother.  Then  he  lias  the 
comparatively  narrow  shoulders, 
which  round  off  and  slope  ;  his 
arms  are  very  large  at  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  taper  off,  showing  a 
comparatively  small  wrist  and 
hand,  and,  for  a  man  of  his 
height,  5  ft.,  10  ins.,  his  arms 
are  short.  The  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  broadness  of  the  hips, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  breadth  and  fullness  of 
the  abdominal  region.  In  the  sit¬ 
ting  posture,  the  short  legs,  broad 
hips  and  stout  abdomen  are  more 
marked  than  in  Fig.  12.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Figure  2  he 
will  see  that,  from  the  waist  downward  to  the  knee,  the  form  of 
tli is  man  is  eminently  feminine.  The  feet  are  small  and  the  thigh 
measures  twenty-seven  inches.  This  organization  shows  are- 
markable  development  of  the  nutritive  or  digestive  apparatus, 
and  the  power  to  convert  food  into  life- power  very  rapidly  ;  as 


Mr.  R,  resembles  his  mother. 
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engineers  say,  he  can  make  steam  as  fast  as  lie  wants  it.  One 
reason  why  men  who  resemble  their  mothers  attain  to  a  weight 
sometimes  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  mother,  is,  that  the 
stomach  is  large  and  health}",  and  the  whole  digestive  system 
complete  ;  and  since  the  feminine  must  digest  nutritive  material 
for  her  own  support  as  well  as  that  of  her  child,  nature  is  careful 
to  give  motherhood  in  all  its  species  of  animals  superior  nutritive 
power,  and  the  male  by  inheriting  it  is  thus  able  to  make  all  the 
nourishment  he  requires  for 
growth  and  effort  and  up¬ 
building.  Women  seldom 
have  dyspepsia  unless  they 
resemble  their  fathers,  and 
men  who  resemble  their 
mothers  rarely  suffer  from 
that  complaint  if  they  live 
temperately.  This  superior 
development  of  the  nutritive 
system  in  men  who  resemble 
their  mothers  is  one  of  the 
reasons — perhaps  the  chief 
reason — why  men  who  resem¬ 
ble  their  mothers  in  every 
generation  are  the  leaders  of 
their  day  and  generation. 

This  subject  has  a  very  long 
body,  and  he  therefore  sits 
very  tall  as  compared  with 
his  height  when  standing. 

Men  who  thus  strongly  re¬ 
semble  their  mothers  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  found  to  weigh  a 
good  deal  more  in  proportion 
to  their  height  than  do  those 
who  resemble  the  father.  For 
instance.  Fig.  6  probably  weighs  even  more  than  Fig.  5,  though 
there  is  nearly  half  a  foot  difference  in  their  height,  but  the  body 
of  Fig.  C  is  longer  than  that  of  Fig.  5,  and  would  sit  taller ;  but 
the  knees  of  Fig.  5  would  stand  up  three  inches  higher  and  reach 
forward  three  inches  further  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
knees  of  Fig.  6. 


Fig-.  13.  Mr.  R.  resembles  his  mother. 
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Figure  14,  General  B  >livar,  the  South  American  liberator,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  manly  development.  The  features  are  long  and 
strong,  the  head  is  high  from  the  chin  to  the  crown,  and  the 
head  rises  high  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear,  thus 
showing  enormous  firm¬ 
ness  and  determination  as 
well  as  great  Self  esteem. 

The  shoulders  are  high  and 
broad,  the  waist  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  the  hips 
narrow;  the  arms  are  long, 
the  hands  and  feet  rather 
large,  and  he  wras  every 
inch  a  manljy  masculine 
man,  with  a  lordly,  dom¬ 
inating,  governing  spirit, 
which  led  people  to  look 
up  to  him  as  a  leader. 

Figure  15  resembles  the 
mother  ;  he  has  a  different 
temperament  from  Fig.  G, 
which  lias  more  of  the  Mo¬ 
tive  and  Mental  tempera¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  Vital 
temnerament  in  predom¬ 
inance,  the  plumpness  of 
the  cheek,  the  fullness  of 
the  chest,  the  amplitude  of 
the  abdomen,  all  show  the 
vital  system.  Here  we  find 
the  blue  e}  es,  the  florid  Fig.  m  Gen.  Bolivar,  Resembles  rather, 
complexion,  the  blonde  or 

auburn  hair,  a  strong  tendency  to  voluptuousness  in  character, 
and  stoutness  in  form  as  years  advance.  Su  h  men  are  often 
seen  keeping  hotels,  restaurants,  attending  machinery  which 
does  the  hard  work,  and,  being  gen  al  and  talkative,  loving  and 
social,  they  make  good  salesmen,  (specially  “on  the  road”  tell 
a  good  story,  and  are  the  center  of  the  fr  endly  circle.  He  is  a 
specimen  of  resemblance  to  the  mother.  Ilis  arms  are  short  and 
tapering,  the  hands  and  feet  small,  and  the  legs  short. 
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Figure  16,  Napoleon,  was  historically  like  his  mother;  he 
was  called  the  Little  Corporal,  chiefly  because  he  was  short  in 
stature,  but  he  had  a  decidedly  long  body  with  short  legs,  and 
that  gave  him  a  diminutive  altitude.  In  sitting,  his  head  and 


shoulders  must  have  been  as  high  as  these  of  many  a  man  eight 
or  ten  inches  taller  than  he.  When  he  was  retired  from  duty 
and  had  a  chance  to  rest,  he  became  stout,  and  wt  ighed  about  3  80 
pounds.  The  lower  half  of  the  body  appears  heavy,  the  thighs 
large,  though  short,  the  arms  plump  and  the  chest  full ;  and 
although  there  is  dignity  in  his  features,  there  is  also  delicacy. 
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'Figure  17,  Judge  Carter,  from  a  photograph,  resembles  his 
mother ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  small,  the  limbs  rather  large  and 
tapering,  the  features  delicate,  and  the  whole  figure  resembling 
the  feminine.  Of  course,  he  may  have  had  some  traits  mentally 


like  his  father,  but  his  general  make-up  would  class  him  with 
those  who  resemble  the  mother. 

Figures  18  and  19  are  taken  from  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age, 
ana  the  reader  will  readily  see  that  he  resembles  his  mother  or 
the  feminine.  There  are  the  delicate,  girl-like  features  ;  to  be 
sure,  there  is  the  fullness  of  the  chest,  and  considerable  square¬ 
ness  of  the  shoulder,  but  below  the  waist  he  is  well  rounded  and 
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stout  The  sitting  posture  shows  the  largeness  of  the  thighs,  the 
tapering  form  of  the  legs  ;  he  weighs  135  pounds  and  has  a 
twenty-two  inch  head,  and  if  he  shall  have  a  good  chance  for 
education,  he  will  make  himself  master  of  a  good  place  among 

men.  We  seldom  find  a  boy  of  his  age 
who  has  as  good  a  brain  and  body,  with 
so  much  of  power  united  with  so  much 


Figs.  18  and  19.  H.  T.,  Resembles  Mother. 


of  delicacy,  geniality  and  appreciation.  His  shoulders  being  a 
little  larger  than  might  be  expected  of  one  who  resembled  his 
mother,  it  is  a  fact  that  his  mother  resembled  her  father  in  the 
shoulders  and  chest,  and  her  son  in  that  way  gets  that  dash  of  the 
masculine  form,  while  the  lower  sections  of  body  and  limbs,  and 
the  delicate  mobile  and  expressive  features  come  from  maternal 
inheritance.  He  is  a  composite  organization,  the  face  and  front 
half  of  the  head  being  feminine  with  the  lower  half  of  the  body* 
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while  the  middle  section  of  the  head  is  masculine.  As  the  mother 
is  a  good  compound  of  masculine  and  feminine,  the  boy  takes  it. 

Figures  20  and  21  arc  carefully  copied  from  the  fashion  plates 
of  1850.  And  though  the  fashion  of  dress  may  change  in  less 
than  forty  years,  the  human  form  still  remains.  These  show  the 
genuine  feminine  form  of  head  and  neck,  and  the  rounded, 


Figs.  20  and  21.  Feminine  Forms,  resemble  Mother. 


sloping,  smooth  type  of  shoulder  with  no  square  angle,  like 
those  who  resemble  the  father.  These  were  originally  made  to 
seem  feminine,  and  therefore  the  long  neck,  the  sloping  shoulder, 
the  delicate  hands,  the  plump  arm,  and  the  feminine  features, 
are  all  set  forth.  Compare  these  necks  and  shoulders  with  those 
of  Figures  7,  8,  9,  32  and  33,  and  the  contrast  will  be  marked  ; 
but  when  we  look  at  12,  13,  15  16,  23,  24  and  28,  we  will  see  an 
approximation  of  the  shoulders  to  the  form  of  these. 
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Figure  22.  Here  we  have  the  feminine  contour  and  expression, 
the  face  is  very  refined,  the  forehead  is  not  massive  but  well- 
rounded  the  back  of  the  head  is  very  prominent  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  social  affections,  while  the  crown  of  the  head,  if  the 
reader  will  take  the  pains  to  draw  a  line  so  as  to  exclude  the  top- 
knot,  will  show  a  moderate  development  of  Firmness  and  Self¬ 
esteem,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  especially  feminine  head. 
Then  see  where  the  shoulder  starts  at  the  line  of  the  beads,  al¬ 
most  up  to  the  ear,  and  slopes  off  down,  taking  in  the  arm  with¬ 
out  any  angle.  Such  shoulders  and  neck  as  these  will  bear  the 


Fig.  22.  Feminine  face,  head,  neck,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands. 


low  dress.  We  rarely  see  a  woman  in  what  is  called  full-dress, 
with  shoulders  like  Figs.  7,  8  or  0. 

Turn  to  Fig.  11,  and  see  the  feminine  form  of  that  pugilistic 
neck  and  shoulders ;  of  course  the  shoulders  are  broader  by 
culture,  by  pugilistic  training,  but  the  outline  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  is  marked,  as  related  to  the  feminine  inheritance,  and 
when  we  compare  11  with  10,  we  see  it  emphasized.  Fig.  22  has 
the  feminine  form  of  arm  and  hand,  and  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  motherly  in  woman. 
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Fig.  25,  George  R.  Graham,  a  fine  specimen  of  resemblance  to 
the  mother.  The  features  are  small,  the  whole  face  rounded 
and  smooth,  the  forehead  is  plump,  and  wanting  in  the  rough, 
muscular  angles  ;  the  expression  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  par¬ 
ticularly  feminine.  Then  consider  the  slope  cf  the  shoulder, 
the  plumpness  of  the  arm,  the  smallness  of  the  hand,  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  figure, 
and  contrast  his  face 
with  Figs.  14,  26,  30, 
38,  41  and  42,  and 
the  impression  will 
be  vivid  and  promi¬ 
nent  ;  even  contrast 
it  with  Fig.  7. 

Graham’s  Magazine 
was  published  in  the 
interest  of  woman, 
his  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  mother 
furnishing  the  taste 
and  the  motive  as 
well  as  the  peculiar 
talent  required  for 
conducting  such  a 
work.  The  women 
who  conduct  fashion 
w ork  a n d  fashion 
magazines  are  usual¬ 
ly  like  their  mothers, 

Fig.  23.  Geo.  R.  Graham,  Feminine  Resemblance.  while  the  women  V,  llO 

take  the  pen  for  the 

enfranchisement  of  woman  generally  resemble  the  father. 

Figure  24,  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools,  re¬ 
sembles  the  feminine;  see  the  plumpness  of  the  arm,  figure  like 
the  feminine,  see  the  long  slope  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  want  of 
definiteness  where  the  shoulder  and  arm  unite.  The  features  are 
feminine;  if  that  face  were  dressed  and  surrounded  by  feminine 
appliances,  it  would  pass  for  a  woman  anywhere.  What  a  mild 
eye  !  what  a  motherly,  placid  expression  !  how  tender  and  devout 
and  devoted  and  loving  !  The  form  of  the  forehead  is  rather 
smooth,  retreating,  full  of  facts,  fond  of  details,  and  as  he  was 
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the  originator  and  founder  of  Sunday-schools,  he  thereby  indi¬ 
cated  more  of  the  mother  heart  and  hope  than  anything  else 
that  a  man  could  have  done.  Robert  Raikes  founded  Sunday- 
schools  at  Gloucester,  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1735 ; 
died  April  5,  1811.  He  was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  Journal ,  and  in  1781  hired  rooms  for  the  Sunday  schools, 

t’  7 


Fi~.  24.  Robert  Raikes,  Founder  of  Sunday-schools. 

employed  women  at  a  shilling  a  day  to  teach,  and  induced  large 
numbers  of  poor  children  whom  he  found  in  the  streets  to 
attend.  Consider  what  a  wonderful  influence  the  Sunday- 
schools  have  become  all  over  the  world.  How  wisely  he  was  led 
to  do  the  right  thing  and  in  the  right  way.  Montgomery  said  of 
his  work  : 

“  Once  by  the  Severn’s  side 
A  little  fountain  rose, 

Now,  like  the  Severn’s  seaward  tide, 

Round  the  whole  world  it  flows.” 
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Figure  25  has  a  story  of  its  own,  the  brother  and  the  sister, 
and  their  mutual  friend.  The  boy  lias  the  girlish  arm  and 
shoulder  ;  lie  has  a  girlish  face  ;  we  venture  to  say  that  he  re¬ 
sembles  his  mother;  of  course,  bring  a  boy,  he  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  frolic  and  be  brave  and  enterprising  ;  but  the  sister,  how 
much  stronger  her  face  outward  from  the  nose,  and  all  the  way 


between  the  nose  and  the  ear;  her  crown  of  head  is  high,  her 
Firmness  and  Self  esteem  large,  her  shoulders  are  broad  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  she  has  a  wonderful  chest,  indicating  abundant  breath¬ 
ing-power,  life  force,  and  resemblance  to  her  father,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  her  riding  shows  that  she  is  earnest,  and  has  boy  instincts; 
such  are  the  girls  that  become  the  mothers  of  the  world's  great 
champions,  men  of  letters,  arts  and  arms,  of  power  and  influence 
in  the  Church  and  State,  and  in  business  everywhere. 
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Figure  26,  Rev.  Dr.  Weston,  has  manl3r  features  and  resembles 
his  father  ;  that  strong,  bony  cheek,  that  broad,  substantial  noso, 

the  upper  lip 
and  the  chin, 
look  as  if 
made  of  iron, 
and  are  not 
soft  and  mel¬ 
low. 

Figure  27, 

Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey.  had 
a  feminine 
face,  the 
mouth,  the 
nose,  the 
chin,  the 

Fie-  26.  Dr.  W.,  Father.  eyes  show  Fig1.  2i.  McCloskey,  Mother. 


retirement,  delicacy,  and  tenderness,  contrasted  with  Figures  26, 

30,  38  and  41.  Figure  28, 
Mile.  Favanti,  celebrated 
vocalist,  resembles  both 
father  and  mother  ;  the  fore¬ 
head  and  backhead,  the 
neck,  face  and  shoulders 
are  feminine,  but  the  high, 
strong  crown  of  head,  like 
Figure  42,  and  broadness 
from  ear  to  ear,  are  decid- 


Fig,  28.  Mile.  F.  Like  Father  and  Mother.  Fig.  ~9.  Dr.  McGlynn,  Mother. 


edly  masculine.  Figure  29,  Dr.  E  1  ward  McGlynn,  has  a  feminine 
face  ;  we  knew  his  mother,  and  he  is  a  picture  of  her.  The  short 
nose,  delicate  mouth,  and  whole  face  have  the  feminine  expression. 
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Figure  30,  S.  P.  Cheney,  has  a  masculine  physiognomy;  that 
firmly-cut  mouth,  strong  upper  lip,  the  crisp  under  lip,  and  we 
know  he  had  a  large  chin,  for  we  saw  him  before  he  wore  a  beard, 
and  the  nose  high,  Roman,  long  and  strong,  evince  inheritance 
from  the  father.  The  eyebrow  is  masculine  ;  also  the  height  at 
the  crown.  The  social  nature  is  like  his  mother’s,  and  also  his 
distinguished  musical  talen  t,  and  he  is  one  of  the  peculiar  men  to 


v  V 

Fig-.  30.  S.  P.  Cheney,  Resembles  mainly  the  Father. 

enlist  social  sympathy  and  organize  in  connection  with  music; 
but  his  features,  the  height  of  his  head,  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  expression,  are  that  of  the  masculine. 

Figure  31,  Princess  Isabella,  late  of  Brazil,  has  about  as 
marked  a  masculine  type  of  face  and  head  as  could  be  found  ;  the 
nose  is  an  individuality,  the  natural  culmination  of  a  strong  face, 
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the  broad,  strong  cheeks  being  but  the  abuttresses  to  the  high, 
Roman  nose,  and  supplement  and  sustain  it  admirably.  Then 
see  how  the  upper  lip  is  built  up,  solid  and  firm,  to  sustain  the 


Fig.  31.  Princess  Isabella,  of  Brazil,  Masculine  Head  and  Face, 
nose.  Observe  the  length  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  across  the 
face  to  the  wing  of  the  nose,  how  massive,  what  strength  of 
expression.  The  chin  is  large,  the  forehead  shows  fullness  across 
the  brow,  and  ample  elevation  in  the  region  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Then  from  the  ear  upward  to  the  crown  the  distance 
is  great,  giving  large  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Approbativeness, 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  She  resembles  her  father. 
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Figure  32,  Madame  De  Stael,  a  woman  of  genius,  a  thinker, 
talker  and  writer,  a  strong  temperament,  a  large  and  active  brain, 
and  a  wonderful  memory.  Napoleon  said  she  was  the  only 
woman  lie  ever  met  whom  he  thought  to  be  quite  his  equal,  and 
as  few  people  were  his  equals,  he  concluded  that  France  was  not 
large  enough  for  both  of  them,  and  he  permitted  her  to  leave  and 


Fig.  32.  Madame  De  Stael,  Resembles  Masculine. 


remain  away ;  but  when  he  was  retired  to  St.  Helena,  Madame 
D  >,  Stah'  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  died  July  14,  1817.  This 
is  a  masculine  organization.  She  was  about  as  strongly  mas¬ 
culine  as  a  woman  could  be,  which  gave  her  power  and  character, 
and  the  feminine  sex  gave  fineness,  intensity  and  enthusiasm. 
She  had  a  large  brain,  strong  in  the  reasoning  region,  high  at 
the  crown,  and  she  had  great  determination,  dignity  and  force 
of  character.  Her  fac3  was  masculine;  see  the  long,  strong 
nose,  firm  lips,  large  chin,  the  expression  of  the  Adam’s  apple, 
and  the  shoulders  broad  and  high,  the  chest  deep,  and  the  whole 
iramework  of  the  sys.em  decidedly  strong  and  masculine. 
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Figure  33,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  masculine  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  is  square,  massive, 
and  indicative  of  logic  and  solid  reasoning  power.  The  nose  is 
long,  aquiline,  strong,  well-set,  and  if  the  head  and  face  were 


Fig-.  33.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Philanthropist,  Resembles  Father, 
dressed  like  a  man,  everybody  would  accept  it  as  such.  The  chin 
is  broad,  prominent,  long  and  strong,  the  lips  firm,  the  cheek¬ 
bones  widen  out  and  show  strength  of  face  between  the  ear  and 
the  nose.  The  lines  in  the  face  are  deep  and  the  muscle  that  runs 
from  above  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  up  to  the  nose,  indicates 
masculine  resemblance.  The  head  is  high  from  the  opening  of 
the  ear  to  the  crown,  showing  self  reliance.  The  shoulders  ap¬ 
pear  massive  and  rather  square  and  strong.  She  has  feminine 
affections  and  sympathy,  but  the  breadth,  strength  and  scope  of 
her  life  is  derived  from  the  fathers  side,  a  good  combination  of 
tlm  masculine  thought  and  energy  with  feminine  sympathy, 
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Figure  31,  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actor,  has  a  mother  face  and 
disposition.  From  a  personal  examination  of  his  head,  I  found 
with  the  mother’s  intellect  and  facial  expression  he  has  self-re¬ 
liance  and  strong  Firmness  and  Self-esteem  ;  hence  his  ability  to 
sustain  himself  when  he  is  playing  vagabond  characters.  We 
have  often  wondered  how  he  could  wade  through  the  character 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  his  good-for-nothing  dissipation, 
drinking  his  earnings,  while  his  wife  would  wash  to  support  the 


Fig.  34.  Joseph  Jefferson,  Resembles  Mother. 


children  and  feed  lnm ;  but  when  we  found  his  Firmness  and 
Self-esteem  we  saw  the  strong  trellis  work  on  which  he  could 
hang  a  pitiable  character,  and  sustain  self-respect  in  it.  He  lies 
an  amiable  face,  and  a  loving  mouth  and  chin,  gentle  eyes,  re- 
finednose,  high  moral  brain,  good  intellect,  and  strong  affection. 
He  wins  the  world  by  his  tenderness  and  affection,  though  he  has 
talent,  and  especially  sympathy  and  Human  Nature.  Hence,  his 
perfect  personation  of  sympathetic  characters, 
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Figure  35,  Eliza W.  Farnham,  resembled  her  father;  a  large  head, 
an  able  thinker,  and  having  been  matron  of  Sing  Sing  prison, 
she  wrote  “Rationale  of  Crime,”  and  “Woman  and  Her  Era.” 


Fig-.  35.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Farnham. 


Fig-.  36.  Like  Father,  Mainly. 


Figure  3G  resembles  her  father  from  the  mouth  to  the  eye,  also 
the  middle  section  of  the  head. 


Fig.  37.  A  Womanly  Face. 


Fig.  38. 


General  Napier,  Masculine. 

Figure  38,  General  Napier,  a  fighting  physiognomy.  How  it 
is  expr essed  in  tnat  nose,  high  at  the  crest,  long  and  prominent, 
an  eagle  form  of  face,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  resolution, 
severity,  courage  and  power  ! 
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Figure  39  is  a  womanly  face  ;  what  a  loving  gentle  mouth,  soft, 
mellow  chin,  delicate  and  shapely  nose,  mild  expression  of  the 

eye,  and  the  mouth  looks  as  if  he  had 
just  said  “besom.” 

Fig.  40,  John 
Bright,  a  woman 
face,  and  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  a  majes¬ 
tic  presence  and 
magn  i f  i c  e  n  t 
power,  but  he 
was  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  ten¬ 
derness,  and  his 
life  was  one  of 

Fig-.  89.  Feminine  Face.  nobility  of  SOul  Fig.  40.  John  Bright. 

Figure  4L,  the  face  of  Wellington,  who  had  towering  Firm¬ 
ness,  Self-esteem,  massive 
features  and  stern  expres¬ 
sion  ;  all  evince  the  mas¬ 
culine  element,  the  capa¬ 
city  to  rule  and  make  the 
world’s  history.  The 
broad  chin,  determined 
nose,  and  beetling  brow, 
show  the  man  and  master. 


Fig.  41.  Wellington. 


Fig.  42.  Gen.  Wilcox,  Father  and  Mother. 


Figure  42,  General  Wilcox,  resembles  both  father  and  mother  ; 
that  is,  the  mother’s  forehead  and  the  father’s  crown,  Below  the 
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eyes  we  find  the  great  masculine  nose  and  middle  face  ;  that  is  a 
good  combination  to  see  quickly  and  execute  fiercely.  Fig.  IF 
has  an  entire  expression  of  femininity  in  the  face;  42  has  a 
strong  expression  between  the  eye  and  the  mouth  of  the  mascu¬ 
line.  Figures  iO,  14,  26,  38  and  41  are  all  masculine.  Fig.  39  is 
all  feminine,  and  so  is  Fig.  37. 


Pig.  43.  Resembles  Father.  Fig.  44.  Resembles  Father. 

Figure  43  is  of  the  brunette  type,  and  strongly  resembles  her 
father.  Her  nose  is  prominent  and  strong  ;  her  cheek  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  corner  of  the  eye  is  broad  and  high, 
and  the  angles  of  the  forehead  are  masculine.  The  side-head  also 
indicates  resemblance  to  the  masculine. 

Figure  44  is  of  the  blonde  type,  and  strongly  resembles  her 
father.  The  long  nose,  the  ample  framework  of  the  mouth,  the 
strong,  massive  chin,  and  that  long  cheek,  from  the  corner  of 
the  eye  running  past  the  mouth  clear  to  the  back  part  of  the 
chin,  strong  without  being  coarse,  the  general  massiveness  of  the 
face,  the  ample  shoulders,  these  show  a  decided  resemblance  to 
the  masculine.  Daughters  so  organized  are  superior  to  those 
who  resemble  the  mother,  and  generally  lead  in  society. 
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Figure  46  represents  a  female  head  and  face,  with  a  high-toned 
mental  temperament  and  great  natural  refinement  of  feeling  and 
disposition.  Figure  47  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  fine  and  delicate 


Fig.  45.  Feminine  Delicacy.  Fig.  47.  Masculine  Pelic  aey. 


organization,  with  manly  features  and  head,  who  must  have 
descended  from  a  harmonious  line  of  parentage.  The  union  of 
such  persons  as  these  engravings  represent  would  be  likely  to 
produce  progeny  of  high  tone  and  great  mental  susceptibility. 

Sometimes  a  very  strong  father  will  be  definitely  represented 
by  a  daughter,  and  her  daughter  will  seem  to  have  inherited 
from  the  father,  or  the  masculine,  and  the  result  is  similar  to 
what  it  would  be  if  she  did  resemble  her  father  directly  ;  but  she 
take*  her  grandfather’s  qualities  that  are  masculine  through  her 
mother.  We  often  find  cases  where  the  son  resembles  the 
mother,  and  his  son  may  resemble  him,  and  seem  to  have  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  mother,  but  the  son  takes  his  grandmother’s 
qualities  through  the  father  by  transference. 

It  seems  to  be  natural  for  each  sex  to  work  back  towards  its  own 
side  of  human  life.  The  daughter  resembling  the  father  will  be 
moredeliea  ethan  the  father  ;  and  her  daughter  if  like  the  mother 
will  generally  be  more  feminine  than  her'  mother  is;  and  the 
daughter  resembling  this  one  would  get  back  to  the  original 
feminine  standard  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  persons  to 
inherit  in  part  from  both  parents.  For  instance,  the  nose  will  be 
high,  long,  R  >man,  like  the  father,  and  the  mouth  and  chin  like 
the  mother  ;  the  eyes  will  resemble  <  ue  parent,  and  the  forehead 
the  other.  Many  a  boy  or  girl  inherits  the  nose  and  upper  jaw  of 
the  father,  and  the  chin  and  under  jaw  of  the  mother,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  falls  back,  so  as  to  make  him  look  like  £>• 
parrot,  for  want  of  chin. 
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Self-Study  and  Mental  Improvement. 


“  The  best  part  of  every  man’s  education  is  that  which  he  gives  to  himself.” — 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


1^  the  examination  of  self,  the  procedure,  to  be  of  real 
service,  must  be  much  more  than  an  effort  prompted  by 
sentiment.  A  genuine  desire  to  know  may  arise  from  an 
incidental  suggestion,  but  unless  earnestness  and  sincerity 
back  up  the  desire,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  individual  will 
go  far  in  his  inquiry.  There  are  difficulties  to  be  met  and 
overcome  in  self-study,  just  as  there  are  difficulties  in  all 
lines  of  investigation.  And  these  difficulties  become  great 
when  the  truth  lies  back  of  a  rampart  of  prejudice,  habit, 
and  bias.  The  young  man  or  young  woman  who  at  first  is 
most  zealous  in  their  quest  of  the  fundamental  causes  of 
character,  is  often  found  halting  when  the  veil  is  about  to 
be  drawn  aside  that  screens  from  view  the  true  reasons  for 
certain  phases  of  conduct  and  attitude  in.  their  dealing 
with  questions  of  morality.  It  is  organization  that  one 
would  learn  about,  and  it  is  organization  that  sets  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  inquiry. 

-in  the  very  beginning,  then,  of  our  discussion.of  the  topic 
which  is  set  upon  the  title-page,  we  sh.ould  be  pointed  to 
the  checks  and  hindrances  that  organism  may  present  to 
the  carrying  out  of  a  well-settled  purpose  to  analyze  one’s 
personal  nature — and  the  inquirer  should  fully  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  coolness  and  resolution  in  the  examination 
of  weaknesses  and  defects.  The  mastery  of  the  structure, 
i 


2  SELF-STUDY  AND  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

so  to  speak,  of  one  salient  infirmity  of  mental  habit,  orig¬ 
inal  or  acquired,  is  a  great  stride  toward  the  goal  of  self- 
knowledge,  since,  like  the  mastery  of  a  difficult  problem 
in  geometry,  it  furnishes  a  key  for  the  solution  of  other 
problems  in  the  self-nature.  Many  give  up  the  effort 
when  confronted  by  some  phase  of  mental  expression  that 
is  common  in  their  every-day  life,  not  so  much  because 
they  would  not  be  able  to  unravel  its  nature,  but  because 
they  yield  to  the  thought,  “  I  do  so  and  so  because  it  is 
my  nature,  and  it  is  useless  to  struggle  against  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

We  shall  not  comment  on  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  course, 
but  merely  say  in  passing  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  acts,  mental  and  physical,  that  are  attributed  to  organ¬ 
ization  or  hereditary  influences  are  but  the  phenomena  of 
habit,  perhaps  acquired  so  gradually  that  its  development 
was  unperceived. 

Heredity  has  become  a  sort  of  shibboleth  with  a  growing 
class  of  the  perverted  and  degenerate.  When  rebuked  for 
their  vicious  or  criminal  propensities  they  weakly  appeal 
to  parental  impressions  as  their  excuse,  and  this  appeal  in 
far  too  many  cases  is  admitted,  with  its  logical  correlative 
of  irresponsibility.  The  apostles  of  Fate  who  array  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banner  of  Heredity  are,  indeed,  overdoing 
their  work.  They  treat  us — to  use  the  language  of  an  em¬ 
inent  observer — “  to  surfeit  with  conjectural  erudition  about 
brain  structure,  cell  development,  and  the  various  corporeal 
accidents.  A  science,  if  we  must  call  it  so,  which  has  no 
higher  source  will  never  become  philosophic.  It  will  not 
cease  a  floundering  in  the  mire.  Its  chief  deduction  Mil 
constitute  our  bodily  structure — an  invincible  fate  which 
we  may  not  escape  or  overcome.  By  such  reasoning  our 
entire  nature  can  be  little  else  than  an  elaborate  grouping 
of  chemical  elements  and  properties,  capable  of  a  precise 
arithmetical  computation,  and  all  moral  and  spiritual  qual¬ 
ities  are  but  the  accidents  of  molecular  arrangements.  The 
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fatalism  of  the  Moslem  is  not  more  absolute  and  inexora¬ 
ble.  The  common  instincts  of  men  repel  such  notions. 
The  moral  conviction  of  the  civilized  world  utterly  repudi¬ 
ates  them.  We  are  all  of  us  conscious  of  the  ability  to  act 
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as  we  choose,  and  of  our  blameworthiness  if  we  do  wrong. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  hereditary  impulsion, 
it  does  not  exonerate  from  responsibility.  Common-sense 
accepts  it  only  in  possible  extenuation  of  an  offence,  but 
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not  as  an  acquittal.  When  the  slave  of  Zeno  pleaded  that 
fate  had  decreed  him  to  steal,  his  master  promptly  replied : 
‘Ay,  and  to  be  whipped  for  it/  The  plea  that  Heredity  is 
as  fate  to  determine  character  and  conduct  will  always  be 
decided  in  the  same  way.” 

What  is  to  become  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood  as 
reflecting  capacities  for  noble,  independent  conduct,  and 
inviting  respect  and  preferment  for  excellent  action,  if 
this  theory  of  the  mastership  of  organization  is  to  prevail  ? 

The  story  of  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty  negatives 
the  excessive  claims  of  the  criminalistic  school.  Those 
rude  and  desperate  sailors  who  founded  a  colony  in  mid¬ 
ocean  should  have  created  a  community  of  mongrels  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  ferocity  and  vice,  whereas  it  is  one  that 
commands  the  admiration  of  ever}7  European  visitor  for  its 
peace,  gentleness,  devotion,  industry,  and  moral  purity. 

Lady  Belcher,  in  her  account  of  Pitcairn’s  Island,  says : 
“John  Adams  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a  community 
as  has  been  the  dream  of  poets  and  the  aspiration  of  phi¬ 
losophers.” 


MAN  BY  HIMSELF. 

Viewed  as  a  product  of  nature,  man  occupies  a  plane  of 
being  entirely  his  own.  Whatever  the  process  by  which 
he  has  been  evolved,  taken  as  he  stands  before  the  scien¬ 
tific  observer  and  compared  with  other  organisms,  he  is  as 
complete  in  his  class  as  they  are  in  theirs.  But  he  stands 
apart  from  all  others  in  certain  qualities  and  potencies  that 
give  him  a  special  superiority.  A  dog  or  horse  is  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  certain  number  of  qualities — call  them  mental, 
if  you  will — that  co-ordinate  with  his  type  of  physical  con¬ 
stitution  and  serve  all  the  purposes  of  his  canine  or  equine 
existence:  hence  each  dog;  or  horse  normally  born  is  com- 
plete  in  his  class  of  organization.  So  man  is  the  possessor 
of  an  array  of  faculties  and  powers  adapted  perfectly  to  his 
state  of  being.  Every  normally-born  human  being  is  en- 
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dowecl  with  all  the  organs  and  faculties  that  appertain  to 
human  nature.  Hence  at  birth  the  child — he  or  she — en¬ 
ters  upon  life  with  a  full  armamentarium  mentis ,  the 
promise  and  potency  of  which  depend  upon  the  manner 
of  its  exercise. 

A  shrewd  chemist  may  tell  us  that  by  analysis  he  has 
found  a  fairly-appointed  man,  weighing,  say,  140  pounds, 
to  be  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  nearly  130  pounds,  while  the  remaining  ten  pounds 
are  distributed  among  nitrogen,  sodium,  lime,  phosphorus, 
iron,  and  a  few  other  elements  whose  properties  are  very 
small.  An  anatomist  will  tell  us  that  the  brain  or  physi¬ 
cal  basis  of  mind  may  differ  somewhat  in  different  men  on 
whom  no  suspicion  of  intellectual  defect  rests  as  regards 
weight  and  the  relative  development  of  convolutions.  But 
neither  the  chemist  nor  the  anatomist  will  venture  to  set 
positive  bounds  to  the  growth  or  attainment  of  a  sound 
man.  Nature  is  variable;  mind  is  subject  to  no  rigid  lim¬ 
itations. 


A  STANDARD  IMPRACTICABLE. 

Indeed,  he  would  be  a  hold  adventurer  in  science  who 
would  seriously  attempt  to  set  up  a  figure  with  a  certain 
contour  of  head  and  body,  with  certain  qualities  and  attri¬ 
butions  of  bone  and  muscle,  nerve  and  skin,  and  say:  "Be¬ 
hold,  this  is  a  model  man !  This  is  the  standard  of  human 
completeness !  ”  He  who  attempts  to  classify  men  accord¬ 
ing  to  temperament  may  adopt  a  basis  of  three,  four,  five, 
or  more  elementary  categories,  but  in  their  application  he 
finds  himself  embarrassed  by  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
their  combination  and  expression.  The  teachers  of  phys¬ 
ical  development  find  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  a 
sliding  scale  in  their  estimate  of  percentages,  and  to  make 
every  man  in  himself  a  sort  of  standard  to  which  his  meas¬ 
urements  of  trunk  and  limb  are  to  be  referred.  You, 
reader,  and  I  may  imagine  that  a  man  of  great  mental 
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qualities  and  of  exceptional  athletic  powers  should  have 
the  very  “  front  of  Jove  ”  and  the  body  contour  of  a  Theseus 
or  Apollo,  but  how  is  our  ideal  knocked  to  pieces  when 
face  to  face  with  one  whom  the  world  reveres  as  a  master 
mind.  Your  noble  athlete  may  be  prodigious  in  feats  de¬ 
pending  upon  biceps  and  quadriceps,  but  in  brain  exhibit 
the  mere  capacity  of  a  boy,  while  the  great  intellect  of  a 
Descartes  may  be  allied  to  a  delicate  body  whose  muscular 
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efforts  are  confined  mainly  to  short  walks  in  a  private  gar¬ 
den. 

The  ancient  Greeks  taught  the  correspondence  of  phys¬ 
ical  symmetry  with  integrity  and  balance  of  mind,  but 
practical  wisdom  and  enduring  influence  were  as  marked 
in  the  deformed  fiEsop  and  ugly  Socrates  as  in  the  elegant 
Pericles.  Of  all  the  Christian  apostles,  the  one  most  pow¬ 
erful  in  word  and  work,  Paul,  was  probably  the  worst  fa¬ 
vored  physically.  Martel,  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  Crom¬ 
well,  Luther,  Pitt,  Loyola,  Cuvier,  Morse,  and  a  hundred 
others  of  pre-eminence  fell  short  by  many  degrees  of  the 
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model  that  Theory  postulates  as  expressing  high  physical 
and  mental  capabilities. 

The  modern  artist  is  inclined  sometimes  to  lament  the 
want  of  a  system  of  rules  and  proportions  such  as  the  an¬ 
cient  artist  employed  in  his  work.  One  said  not  long  ago 
that  modern  sculpture  is  defective  because  of  its  tendency 
to  literalism  and  imitation  of  individual  models.  “  Having 
no  absolute  standard  of  proportion  for  the  human  form,  it 
is  governed  by  no  law  and  seeks  through  imitation  of  the 
individual  model  to  supply  this  want.”  This  statement  is 
for  the  most  part  true,  and  its  explanation  is  implied  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  man  of  modern  civilization. 
The  practical  artist  of  the  day  recognizes,  I  think,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  erecting  a  standard  that  could  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  expression  of  beauty  and  physical  capacity. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODERN  TYPE. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  I  have  said  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  New  York  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Association: 
“  The  ancient  type  of  man  in  either  the  male  or  female 
form*  was  simple  as  compared  with  the  modern.  The  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  character  in  the  modern  is  greater  com- 
mensurately  with  his  civilization,  and  his  physique  corre¬ 
sponds  with  it.  Instead  of  one  type  of  beauty,  there  are 
several,  temperament  and  color  imparting  their  diverse 
qualities  to  the  composition  of  these  types.  There  is  the 
full-cheeked,  strong-limbed,  Juno-like  type  of  woman,  for 
instance,  and  there  is  the  slim,  lithe  figure  that  inspires 
the  sense  of  grace  and  vivacity:  the  facial  lines  of  one 
may  be  strong  and  even  irregular;  of  the  other,  delicate 
and  symmetrical. 

“We  have  known  opinion  to  hesitate  long — if  it  could 
decide  at  all — which  of  two  women  of  marked  difference 
in  physical  mould  was  the  more  beautiful.  The  standards 
of  Polycleitus  and  Lycippus  are  quoted  to-day  as  matters  of 
curiosity,  not  for  observance,  because  the  artist  who  would 
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attempt  to  follow  them  in  his  modelling  of  a  statue  de¬ 
signed  to  perpetuate  in  marble  a  Venus  of  English  or  of 
American  society,  would  earn  only  ridicule  for  his  pains. 
The  waist  of  an  Athene  or  Diana  would  be  deemed  suita¬ 
ble  only  in  conjunction  with  the  coarse  face  and  heavy 
limbs  of  the  fish-woman  or  laundress.  The  trim  and  supple 
artiste  of  the  trapeze  and  circus  ring  would  be  indignant 
at  being  represented  with  a  torso  of  such  barrel  dimen¬ 
sions." 

HEREDITY  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

It  is  not  designed  in  these  pages  to  disparage  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  heredity  to  training  and  development.  Ear  from 
it,  but  to  counsel  the  reader  who  wrould  improve  himself 
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against  giving  undue  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
mission,  especially  on  the  side  of  defect  and  infirmity. 
The  thought,  “  I  was  born  so  and  cannot  help  it,"  once 
admitted  to  the  forum  of  the  intellect  may  paralyze  effort 
and  render  advance  impossible.  Had  Socrates,  or  Demos¬ 
thenes,  or  Paul,  or  Augustine,  or  Julius  Csesar,  or  Hilde- 
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brand,  or  Lutlier,  or  Pope,  or  Descartes,  or  Bruce,  or  Hugh 
Miller,  or  Professor  Lee,  or  John  Hunter,  or  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor,  or  Livingstone,  or  a  thousand  others  whose  names  are 
enrolled  among  the  famous  in  the  worhPs  history,  stopped 
to  dwell  upon  and  brood  over  limitations  of  mind  or  body 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  shown  the  energy 
and  perseverance  that  led  to  their  achievements  ?  Who¬ 
ever  has  enjoyed  a  point  of  observation  from  whence  to 
survey  the  careers  of  many  men  and  women,  will  say  that 
among  those  most  prominent  in  public  esteem  the  larger 
proportion  is  composed  of  those  whose  early  life  had  little 
or  no  promise  of  success,  such  were  its  apparent  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Had  one  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  when  an 
awkward  frontiersman  earning  a  poor  living  as  a  boatman 
or  a  farm-hand  been  told  that  thirty  years  later  that  same 
Lincoln  would  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  would  have  treated  the  statement  as  a  bit  of  absurd 
humor,  reflecting  upon  the  want  of  culture  of  the  sturdy 
young  man. 

So  too  with  regard  to  the  humble  shoemaker  Henry 
Wilson:  who  would  have  been  so  bold  as  to  predict  for  him 
d  place  among  the  counsellors  of  the  nation  ? 

It  is  not  well  for  the  most  learned  and  sanguine  to  dis¬ 
count  the  possibilities  of  earnestness  and  determination. 

Sully  in  his  "Handbook  of  Psychology”  says  that  "in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  heredity  only  helps  to  ac¬ 
count  for  comparatively  few  among  the  host  of  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  go  to  make  up  the  natural  phases  of  individual 
character.”  External  influences  cause  variation;  no  two 
are  subject  to  the  same  influences.  The  school,  the  circle 
of  friends,  the  business,  etc.,  differentiate  mind.  The  body 
takes  on  a  form  of  growth  because  of  the  special  line  of 
habit  in  eating,  exercise,  etc.,  of  the  individual — so  the 
mind  grows  on  what  it  is  fed  in  the  daily  life.  "  Lines  of 
mental  growth  will  be  to  some  extent  pre-determined  by 
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innate  capabilities  and  tendencies,  but  these  only  partly 
limit  the  process — they  do  not  fix  its  precise  character. 
The  particular  ideas  and  connections  of  ideas  that  form 
the  intellectual  habits  fix  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  special  lines  of  conduct  will  all  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  surroundings.” 

THE  FACTORS  OE  SELF. 

A  thorough  consideration  of  self  involves  the  examination 
of  the  mind  and  body  to  know  their  constitution  and  their 
state,  and  upon  these  as  a  foundation  one  may  hope  to  build 
the  edifice  that  shall  win  the  respect  of  his  fellows.  We 
know  that  body  and  mind  are  interdependent,  the  one 
being  the  instrument  of  the  other,  and  each  reflecting  to  a 
great  degree  how  far  we  should  not  attempt  to  define 
the  state  of  the  other.  The  body  is  directly  in  view  with 
its  composite  of  systems  and  organs;  we  can  study  its  func¬ 
tions  and  characteristics  as  minutely  as  we  please,  and  the 
more  knowledge  that  is  obtained  of  this  physiological  side 
of  human  nature,  the  better  can  we  analyze  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  or  mind  side.  There  is  the  influence  of  what  is  called 
Temperament,  which  means  generally  the  mixture  or  com¬ 
bination  of  the  physical  elements,  and  its  various  effects 
invite  attention.  In  general  terms  a  fine  temperament 
means  a  fine,  well-made  body,  all  the  vital  organs  being 
well  developed  and  performing  their  functions  completely; 
the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  intestines, 
glands,  skin,  etc.,  do  their  special  work  continuously  and 
well,  and  all  parts  are  kept  in  normal  condition.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  weakness  or  lapse  in  vitality,  but  rather 
toward  a  surplus,  so  that  the  man  goes  on  day  after  day  in 
his  chosen  vocation,  with  a  consciousness  of  abundant 
strength  and  capacity.  Such  an  organization  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Ericsson,  so  well  known  as 
an  inventor,  who  at  eighty-five  was  a  hard  worker,  devoting 
the  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  and  labor  of  his  profes- 
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sion.  But  we  must  say  here  that  a  factor  enters  into  the 
matter  of  organization  which  is  an.  essential  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  efficient  activity;  that  factor  is  the  exercise  of  the 
body  by  such  means  as  serve  to  impart  to  hone,  muscles, 
and  tissue  in  general  the  firmness  and  consistency  that 
constitute  vigorous  health. 

There  may  be  tendencies  of  temperament  that  impair 
the  working  of  the  mind — tendencies  to  the  over-produc- 
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tion  of  blood,  inducing  excitability  and  unrest,  tendencies 
to  excessive  stoutness  and  weight  with  consequent  dulness 
or  sluggishness  of  the  nervous  system,  or  tendencies  to 
undue  dominance  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  with 
the  consequent  liability  to  over  mental  action  and  exhaus¬ 
tion.  All  these  and  other  tendencies  may  be  inherited,  yet 
by  learning  their  nature  and  origin  they  may  he  much 
modified. 

The  most  desirable  changes  in  temperament  can  be 
brought  about  in  early  life,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
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constitutional  state  when  once  established  inclines  natu¬ 
rally  to  perpetuate  itself,  since  it  conduces  to  habits  that 
exercise  the  organs  of  the  body  upon  which  it  depends. 
This  is  seen  especially  in  the  vital  temperament.  People 
with  this  constitution  of  body  incline  to  habits  that  are 
naturally  conducive  to  increase  of  flesh,  and  by  their  prac¬ 
tice  render  overgrowth  of  the  soft  tissues  almost  constant. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  part  of  our  subject  we  refer 
to  the  treatises  on  temperament,  particularly  that  of  D. 
H.  Jacques,  M.D.,  quoting,  however,  a  few  paragraphs  in 
confirmation  of  the  position  taken  above : 

“  Changes  of  occupation,  general  personal  habits,  or  even 
of  diet,  often  lead  to  important  modifications  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  In  sedentary  pursuits,  even  when  not  called  into 
special  action,  the  intellectual  powers  tend  to  promote 
habits  of  reflection  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
mental  temperament.  A  change  to  more  active  out-door 
employments  gives  the  vital  organs  and  the  muscular  sys¬ 
tem  more  relative  strength  and  influence,  and  favors  the 
predominance  of  one  or  the  other.  Let  the  shoemaker 
[tailor  ?],  with  his  slender  muscles,  narrow  chest,  and  men¬ 
tal  temperament,  quit  the  bench  and  become  a  sailor,  a 
lumberman^  or  a  pioneer  farmer  in  the  West,  and  if  he  do 
not  break  down  under  the  change  his  chest  will  expand, 
his  muscles  thicken  and  become  tough,  and  his  digestion 
and  all  the  functions  of  nutrition  increase  in  activity  and 
efficiency;  while  the  brain,  called  less  into  action,  will  be¬ 
come  comparatively  quiescent,  and  the  mental  temperament 
will  give  place  to  the  motive  or  the  mental-motive.  So  the 
sailor,  the  lumberman,  or  the  farmer,  turning  shoemaker 
or  tailor,  is  likely  to  experience  an  equally  notable  change 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

“A  rich  diet  composed  in  large  part  of  farinaceous  foods, 
sugar,  and  flesh  meats  fosters  alimentiveness  and  ]3romotes 
the  vital  temperament;  while  a  lighter  diet  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  eggs,  and  fish  is  favorable  to  the  mental  tempera- 
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ment.  The  motive  temperament  is  promoted  by  lean 
meats,  especially  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  wheat  meal,  corn 
meal,  beans,  cabbages,  and  parsnips.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
,  apparent  that  changes  in  diet  affect  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

“  George  Combe  in  one  of  his  valuable  works  points  out 
the  important  changes  produced  in  temperament  by  a  con- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN — BEFORE  HE  WLAS  MADE  PRESIDENT  AND  FOUR 

YEARS  LATER. 

tinued  course  of  training.  fIt  is  common/  he  says,  "for 
the  bilious  to  be  changed  into  the  nervous  temperament  by 
habits  of  mental  activity  and  close  study;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  see  the  nervous  or  bilious  changed  into  the 
lymphatic  about  the  age  of  forty,  when  the  nutritive  sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  acquire  the  predominance.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  CHANGE. 

The  effect  of  special  training  in  altering  the  physical 
condition  is  fairly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Miss  Best,  the 
young  lady  who  receiwd  the  second  of  the  prizes  offered  by 
Professor  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  for  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  physical  development  in  men  and  women.  This 
young  lady  is  a  teacher  of  elocution  and  physical  culture. 
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A  few  years  since,  while  a  student  at  La  Salle  College, 
Massachusetts,  it  is  said  that  she  gave  little  promise  of  be¬ 
coming  famous  in  the  physical  direction,  as  her  form  was 
decidedly  slight  and  the  nervous  element  marked.  System¬ 
atic  exercises  under  careful  instruction,  however,  brought 
about  the  muscular  development  in  time  that  won,  and  to 
her  unexpectedly,  the  reward  of  perseverance. 

“  Of  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body 
in  changing  its  forms  and  conditions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Illustrations  of  the  effects  of  mental  action  upon 
the  physical  system  abound  and  offer  themselves  to  every 
observer.  As  to  temperament,  De  La  Sarthe,  in  his  Traite 
Complet  de  Physio gnomie,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is 
practicable,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  hygienic  education, 
to  develop  in  a  child  any  desired  constitutional  condition, 
and  that  even  in  mature  life  such  changes  as  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  subject  may  demand  are  effected  with 
comparative  ease;  and  he  finds  it  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
while  it  is  our  privilege  to  shape  at  will  the  plastic  system 
of  the  child,  and  in  a  degree  of  the  adult  also,  and  thus 
promote  in  the  most  important  particulars  the  health, 
well-being,  and  happiness  of  our  offspring,  our  friends, 
and  the  world  in  general,  we  are  content  to  occupy  our¬ 
selves  rather  in  improving  the  breeds  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  or  in  producing  new  and  better  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  As  one  example  of  a  change  of  temperament 
in  mature  life  through  mental  causes,  he  cites  the  case  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  A  This  distinguished  writer  pos¬ 
sessed  in  youth  elements  that  contributed  to  an  excellent 
vital  constitution.  Up  to  twenty-five  he  was  self-confident, 
buoyant,  cheerful,  and  happy.  Later,  by  reason  of  almost 
incessant  conflict  with  hostile  writers  and  learned  societies, 
the  opposition  of  which  his  imagination  tended  to  greatly 
exaggerate,  he  became  nervous,  bilious,  gloomy,  suspicious, 
and  unhappy. 
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A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE. 

"Why  am  I  so  lazy,  so  indisposed  to  exertion?"  asked 
a  young  man  who  consulted  me  on  one  'occasion.  Our 
reply  was:  ‘‘The  cause  lies  in  two  things,  mainly,  tem¬ 
perament  and  habit.  You  have  a  tendency  toward  the 
lymphatic  form  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  your  habits 
of  eating  and  living  generally  contribute  to  slowness  or 
laziness  of  faculty."  "What  must  I  do  to  improve  my 
condition  ?  I  don’t  wish  to  become  a  sloth  or  a  barnacle." 
"  You  must  live  systematically;  be  temperate  in  your  eating, 
avoiding  things  that  are  difficult  of  digestion,  that  obstruct 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  and  load  the  blood  with 
waste  matters.  Take  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
sleep  enough,  but  do  not  loll  in  bed  after  fully  awake. 
Get  up  and  take  a  sponge  bath  and  a  brisk  rub,  and  get  a 
half-hour’s  outing  before  breakfast.  Drop  all  habits  that 
favor  the  disposition  to  drowsiness  or  lolling  about  during 
the  day.  Be  energetic  when  at  your  regular  employment. 
Put  your  mind  into  your  work  and  determine  to  do  your 
best.  Don’t  waste  all  your  leisure,  but  have  something  at 
hand  that  affords  change  for  your  mental  faculties  and 
sense,  exercise  for  your  limbs,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
decided  elements  of  instruction." 

As  this  young  man  was  employed  in  an  office,  and  at  a 
desk  most  of  the  day,  we  advised  him  to  take  such  time  as 
he  could  get  at  mid-day  for  out-of-door  exercise.  Having 
some  mechanical  taste,  we  suggested  that  he  should  fit  up 
a  little  workshop  at  home  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  it 
daily,  fashioning  some  article  of  use  or  ornament. 

Another  whose  temperament  was  of  the  mental,  with  a 
physique  lacking  in  vigor,  was  advised  to  withdraw  for  a 
time  from  a  pursuit  that  compelled  in-door  life  and  much 
activity  of  the  brain.  He  was  in  fact  breaking  down,  the 
subject  of  frequent  neuralgic  attacks,  and  a  hoarse  cough 
suggested  pulmonary  affection.  He  accepted  the  advice, 
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withdrew  from  the  profession  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  went  South,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  fruit  culture. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  great  change  was  brought 
about.  He  has  now  a  solid,  compact  body,  a  well-rounded 
face,  and  all  traces  of  the  old  debility  and  tendency  to  con¬ 
sumption  are  gone. 


THE  PSYCHIC  SIDE. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  student  of  self  is  the  mental 
capacity.  “  What  can  I  do  to  make  the  best  of  life  ?  ”  is 
the  question  that  comes  oftenest  to  the  lip.  The  thought 
is  intellectual;  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties  chiefly  in 
view,  the  physical  basis  of  mind  may  be  for  the  time  quite 
ignored.  In  an  examination  of  the  relation  of  the  temper¬ 
aments  to  mental  expression  the  student  will  learn  many 
things  of  the  highest  value  to  him,  and  among  them  this 
general  principle,  that  vigor  and  endurance  of  brain  func¬ 
tion  are  dependent  upon  physical  health.  A  sound  and 
strong  body  will  maintain  the  activity  of  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  and  they,  if  judiciously  directed,  will  be  efficient  in 
their  performance  of  useful  duty.  Given  two  minds  with 
equal  capacity  by  original  endowment — -one  bound  to  a 
body  infirm,  sickly,  rheumatic,  the  other  associated  with 
a  robust,  athletic  physique — the  latter  will  appear  to  he 
greatly  superior  in  force  and  capability;  indeed,  competent 
and  successful  where  the  first  proves  a  wretched  failure. 
Want  of  success  in  innumerable  cases  is  not  due  to  defect¬ 
ive  mental  constitution,  hut  to  weakness  of  body,  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  care,  temperance,  purity  of  habit  would  have 
prevented  or  modified.  We  believe  in  physical  culture, 
especially  the  association  of  the  hand  with  the  brain  in 
exercises  and  training  that  have  a  rational  object  in  view. 
When,  however,  the  physical  culture  becomes  a  matter  of 
chief  interest,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt;  for  over-develop¬ 
ment  of  muscle  is  not  conducive  to  mental  facility.  It  is 
balance  that  is  desirable,  an  approximate  counterpoise  of 
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the  mental  and  physical  parts.  With  too  much  brawn 
the  forces  and  impulses  of  mind  that  relate  to  th%lower 
nature,  to  appetite  and  sensuous  indulgences,  are  over-stim¬ 
ulated,  and  the  man  loses  his  regard  for  the  finer  and 
higher  objects  of  human  being.  With  an  excessive  phy¬ 
sique  our  sympathies  lose  their  freshness  and  susceptibil¬ 
ity,  our  self-respect  and  sense  of  duty  become  relaxed  and 
inattentive,  and  our  interest  in  the  exalted  and  spiritual 
declines. 


PERSONAL  ADVICE. 

The  student  of  self,  with  that  query  we  have  just  quoted 
on  his  tongue,  looks  to  his  counsellor  for  an  answer,  and 
will  be  told  first  to  see  just  how  he  stands  with  regard  to 
his  mental  constitution.  He  is  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  certain  strong  feelings,  propensities,  dispositions  that 
manifest  themselves  in  his  daily  conduct.  He  must  set  to 
work  to  learn  the  real  nature  of  these  and  to  trace  them 
to  their  sources,  the  primary  faculties  of  his  mind.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  that  he  is  inclined  to  be  irritable;  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  addressed  to  him  in  a  gruff,  harsh  manner; 
to  render  the  little  courtesies  of  the  street  and  house  as  if 
they  were  intrusions  upon  his  time  and  notice  and  nobody 
had  any  right  to  expect  them  from  him.  All  this  a  com¬ 
mon  enough  expression  of  selfishness!  Looking  into  this 
growing  habit,  he  finds  among  its  natural  constituents 
these  elements  of  his  mental  economy:  strong  combative¬ 
ness,  rather  strong  destructiveness  and  irritativeness,  but 
moderate  veneration,  and  the  sense  of  courtesy  weak;  the 
approbative  element  and  benevolence  subordinate  and 
self-esteem  active.  The  diagnosis  made,  we  shall  assume 
that  he  begins  a  course  of  treatment  for  the  correction  of 
the  defects  that  he  has  found.  He  is  impressed,  perhaps, 
by  the  advice  of  some  experienced  observer  of  character, 
that  the  exercise  of  his  higher  sentiments,  the  moral,  will 
help  best  to  bring  about  that  balance  of  faculty  and  change 
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of  disposition  that  he  desires,  so  he  endeavors  to  practise 
kindness,  respect,  and  consideration  for  others,  and  is  found 
often  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  known  for  their 
sympathies  and  courtesy.  He  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
those  relations  that  are  exciting  and  annoying,  so  that  his 
strong  selfish  elements  may  not  be  aroused  unnecessarily, 
and  at  home,  where  his  old  disposition  is  so  well  known,  he 
strives  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  remarks  or  conduct 
that  would  be  likely  to  irritate  his  active  propensities.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  friends  of  a  young  man  or 
woman  that  is  seen  to  be  seriously  trying  to  correct  marked 
faults  of  character  or  habit  are  ready,  as  a  rule,  to  aid,  and 
they  in  turn  receive  personal  benefit  for  their  practical 
sympathy. 


NO  ROYAL  ROAD  KNOWN. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  young  man  that  resolves  to  re¬ 
form  or  “  fevise  ”  himself  in  the  manner  indicated  will 
find  it  an  easy  success.  Ho.  The  pithy  Latin  proverb  al¬ 
ways  applies  to  self-discipline — nulla  excellentia  sine  labor — 
and  in  cases  of  long-existing  and  prejudicial  habits,  the  labor 
must  be  severe  and  protracted  before  the  excellence  is  real¬ 
ized.  The  highest  prizes  of  life  are  always  dearly  bought. 
He  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  struggle  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  be  encouraged  by  slow  progression  will  never 
reach  an  exalted  plane  of  intellectual  or  moral  capability. 
But  he  who  toils  on  day  after  day  and  feels  himself  well 
repaid  by  each  little  gain  in  self-control,  by  every  slight 
addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  will  stand  at  last  upon 
a  commanding  height  of  influence  and  respect. 

LAW  IN  MENTAL  GROWTH. 

The  development  of  character  is  subject  to  law;  just  as 
the  body  grows  in  accordance  with  certain  physiological 
principles,  that  degree  of  attainment  which  is  stable  and 
enduring  being  reached  by  slow  advances,  so  there  can  be 
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no  hasty  maturity  in  moral  excellence.  The  yearly  accre¬ 
tions  of  the  oak,  maple,  and  box  are  very  small,  but  each 
ring  of  new  substance  means  strength  and  solidity.  Thor¬ 
oughness  in  study  demands  time.  The  well-grounded 
scholar  is  he  who  laboriously  acquires  the  deep  significance 
of  principle  after  principle,  and  mounts  step  by  step 
toward  his  object. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  eradicate  tendencies  to  irregularity 
and  impropriety  of  thought  and  action,  to  weed  out  old 
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habits  born  of  convention  and  sensual  indulgence.  We 
have  no  confidence  in  quick  “conversions.”  The  back¬ 
slider  is  never  more  than  half  won  from  his  selfishness  and 
vice,  if  that,  and  he  is  the  “  convert  ”  whose  declarations  of 
penitence  are  the  loudest.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote  to 
his  friend  Barry :  “  Whoever  is  resolved  to  excel  in  painting, 
or  indeed  any  other  art,  must  bring  all  his  mind  to  bear 
upon  that  one  object  from  the  moment  that  he  rises  till 
he  goes  to  bed.”  If  eminence  in  one  vocation  be  worthy 
of  effort  like  this,  what  shall  be  said  of  excellence  of  char¬ 
acter  ?  And  if  thousands  are  willing  to  follow  Reynolds* 
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advice  to  become  artists,  why  should  not  all  be  zealous  in 
self-improvement  and  self-mastery,  the  most  exalted  of 
human  objects  ? 

A  noble  character  must  rank  above  all  acquirements  of 
skill  or  mere  repetition.  As  Mr.  Smiles  puts  it :  “  Mind 
without  heart,  intelligence  without  conduct,  cleverness 
without  goodness,  are  powers  in  their  way,  but  they  may 
be  powers  only  for  mischief.  We  may  be  instructed  or 
amused  by  them;  but  it  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  admire 
them  as  it  would  be  to  admire  the  dexterity  of  a  pick¬ 
pocket  or  the  horsemanship  of  a  highwayman.” 

NORMAL  SENTIMENTAL  ACTION. 

The  so-called  passional  elements  of  human  nature,  aside 
from  the  mere  desire  of  acquisition,  lie  at  the  basis  of  force, 
vigor,  industry,  and  persistence  in  effort — whatever  may 
be  the  nattire  of  the  effort.  Greatness  of  mind,  nobility  of 
character — whatever  impresses  the  world  by  its  power  of 
achievement — is  dependent  upon  the  emotions,  both  moral 
and  physical,  for  its  impulses.  Dr,  Maudsley  rightly  says: 
“In  the  conflict  of  the  passions  of  our  nature,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  acknowledge  and  assimilate  their  true  force  and 
character,  and  so  to  get  the  best  use  of  them,  not  by  vain 
and  foolish  attempts  to  extinguish  them  as  mortal  ene¬ 
mies,  but  by  wise  and  patient  efforts  to  turn  and  guide  and 
use  their  forces  in  the  path  of  a  higher  development.”  In 
saying  this,  he  has  reference  to  one  of  the  most  masterful 
of  human  propensities,  the  sexual,  and  makes  no  irrational 
ascription  to  its  influence,  when  normally  active  in  human 
character,  in  this  language :  “We  eradicate  the  vital  princi¬ 
ple  of  morality,  of  poetic  and  artistic  emotion,  of  religious 
feeling  among  mankind,  if  we  eliminate  the  sexual  system 
and  its  intimate  and  essential  workings  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  human  nature.” 

Here  a  faculty  of  mind  is  touched  upon  that  proves  a 
serious  stumbling-block  in  the  pathway  of  multitudes, 
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young  and  old,  who  permit  the  over-activity  of  its  physi¬ 
cal  or  animal  side  and  are  thereby  handicapped  in  their 
moral  development,  whereas  by  the  careful  nurture  of  its 
higher  social  and  moral  phases  an  influence  is  awakened 
that  pervades  a  chaste  and  upright  life  with  beauty  and 
delight. 

THE  REWARDS  OF  DISCIPLINED  NATURE. 

The  accomplishments  of  systematic,  persevering  endeavor 
are  as  brilliant  in  the  culture  of  disposition  and  habit,  in 
the  evolution  of  those  qualities  that  make  manhood  and 
womanhood  beautiful  and  estimable,  as  in  the  culture  of 
the  intellect.  We  need  but  to  look  over  the  circle  in 
which  we  move  to  find  the  truth  of  this.  The  men  and 
women  who  attract  us  most  by  their  traits  of  kindness 
and  considerate  forbearance  bear  the  marks  of  earnest  and 
courageous  self-discipline.  Their  firm  and  clear-sighted 
rectitude  is  the  result  of  no  quick  tutelage,  t)ut  of  long 
and  patient  wrestling  with  impulses  and  appetites  that  in 
their  early  life  seemed  likely  to  pervert  their  entire  mental 
economy  and  drive  them  into  disreputable  and  vicious 
courses. 

The  physiognomist  Zophyrus  said  of  Socrates  that  he 
“  was  stupid,  brutal,  sensual,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness,” 
and  when  the  disciples  of  the  philosopher  ridiculed  this 
opinion  as  altogether  wrong,  the  latter  said:  “He  is  right. 
By  nature  I  am  addicted  to  all  these  vices,  and  they  were 
only  restrained  and  vanquished  by  the  continual  practice 
of  virtue.” 


ONE  SECRET  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Regularity  of  effort  is  conservative  of  moral  health,  as  it 
is  of  physical  strength.  Practised  on  any  line  of  honora¬ 
ble  labor,  it  is  sure  to  give  one  a  creditable  place  in  the 
community  sooner  or  later.  “  Seest  thou  a  man  that  is 
diligent  about  his  business,”  says  the  prophet,  “  he  shall 
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stand  before  kings.”  We  are  not  told  of  the  nature  of  the 
calling  that  will  lead  to  the  preferment  implied,  but  left  to 
infer  that  it  may  be  anything  in  which  a  man  can  honestly 
engage.  We  hear  to-day  so  much  of  nervous  overstrain: 
is  it  not  due  mainly  to  the  confusion  that  men  allow  to 
creep  into  their  employments  ?  Eegularity  relieves  men¬ 
tal  tension;  it  is  a  labor-saver  and  prevents  worry.  It 
trains  the  brain  and  mind  to  work  with  ease  and  efficiency, 
and  even  in  unexpected  emergencies  it  reduces  the  fric¬ 
tion  that  occurs  then,  and  keeps  the  mental  balance  un¬ 
broken. 

The  young  man  or  young  woman  who  early  sets  his 
mental  house  in  order  by  establishing  the  habit  of  regu¬ 
larity,  lays  a  good  foundation  for  a  successful  career. 
Wherever  he  may  go,  he  or  she  will  be  sure  to  obtain  the 
notice  and  confidence  of  others.  The  irregular  man  or 
woman,  despite  the  gifts  that  may  be  theirs,  becomes  an 
annoyance  ultimately  in  their  circle,  because  they  cannot 
be  trusted.  Indeed,  “ it  goes  without  saying”  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  one  to  think 
that  regularity  limits  capacity  by  restricting  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mental  discipline 
that,  like  exercise  to  the  muscles,  expands  and  strengthens 
capacity  through  the  orderly  exercise  and  control  of  fac¬ 
ulty.  Further,  as  a  time-saver  it  affords  opportunities  of 
leisure  and  consequently  diversity  of  occupation  and  the 
rest  and  recreation  of  faculty  that  come  of  agreeable  change. 
The  mind  that  works  according  to  physiological  law  is 
more  efficient  than  the  mind  that  disregards  law,  and  reg¬ 
ularity  is  a  prime  element  in  the  observance  of  law. 

MATURITY  DIFFERENTIAL. 

Temperament  imparts  a  differential  susceptibility  to 
growth.  With  the  motive  temperament  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  slower  in  coming  to  maturity  than  with  the 
mental  temperament;  but  when  this  fact  is  understood  and 
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the  youth  will  patiently  go  on  in  his  career  of  self-training, 
he  realizes  at  last  the  great  advantage  that  may  lie  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  robust  and  enduring  physical  basis  that  the 
motive  temperament  supplements.  He  may  be  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  prime,  and  begin  to  reveal  to  the  world  like 
Ferguson,  Arkwright,  Davy,  and  Webster  the  greatness  of 
his  abilities,  when  contemporaries  who  were  brilliant  twenty 
years  before  are  passing  into  mediocrity. 

It  is  the  youth  with  a  dominant  mental  strain  who  is 
likely  to  invite  attention  early  by  his  precocity,  and  if  not 
kept  in  check  by  judicious  counsel  he  is  very  sure  to  ex¬ 
haust  himself  and  sink  into  comparative  obscurity.  “  Men 
often  remind  me  of  pears  in  their  way  of  coming  to  ma¬ 
turity,"  Dr.  Holmes  says.  “  Some  are  ripe  at  twenty,  like 
human  jargonelles,  and  must  be  made  the  most  of,  for 
their  day  is  over.  Some  come  into  their  perfect  condition 
late,  like  the  autumn  kinds,  and  they  last  better  than  the 
summer  fruit ;  and  some  that,  like  the  winter-nelis,  have 
been  hard  and  uninviting  until  all  the  rest  have  had  their 
season,  get  their  glow  and  perfume  long  after  the  winter 
frost  and  snow  have  done  their  worst  with  the  orchards. 
Beware  of  rash  criticisms;  the  rough,  astringent  fruit  you 
condemn  may  be  an  autumn  or  a  winter  pear,  and  that 
which  you  picked  up  beneath  the  same  bough  in  August 
may  have  been  only  its  worm-eaten  windfalls."  Dr.  Holmes 
is  one  of  our  best  examples  of  careful  conservative  self¬ 
development.  At  eighty  years  of  age  he  is  still  alert  and 
industrious,  his  ready  pen  producing  with  the  seeming 
facility  of  a  score  of  years  ago  verse  and  prose  that  the 
world  is  as  glad  to  read  as  ever  before. 

LACK  OP  SELF-STUDY  EVIDENT. 

When  a  young  person  is  seen  to  be  careless,  flippant,  ir¬ 
reverent,  he  is  to  be  set  in  the  category  of  those  who  do 
not  examine  themselves;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a 
person  should  take  time  to  consider  his  organization  in  its 
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relation  to  liis  every-day  conduct,  and  then  deliberately 
ignore  the  teaching  that  is  derived  in  this  way.  The  ritual 
of  the  Episcopal  and  of  other  churches  enjoins  occasional 
times  of  private  self-examination,  in  view  of  the  truth  that 
moral  awakening  and  true  soul-growth  is  best  promoted  by 
the  practice. 


A  CONSPICUOUS  INFIRMITY. 

One  weakness  of  character  very  common  is  due  to  exces¬ 
sive  reserve  and  diffidence.  The  individual  shuns  any¬ 
thing  that  is  likely  to  make  him  conspicuous;  takes  little 
part  in  social  discussions;  dreads  being  questioned  or  criti¬ 
cised;  stands  aside  and  permits  others  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  that  should  be  his,  and  defers  to  the 
opinion  and  leading  of  others,  although  he  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  more 
real  ability  for  its  performance.  We  have  had  very  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to  remark  to  persons  who  are  thus  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  daily  life :  “You  are  wanting  in  self-reli¬ 
ance,  and  if  you  will  but  improve  in  that  respect,  you  will 
show  the  world  that  there  is  talent  and  capacity  enough 
in  you  to  command  its  esteem/’  Self-esteem  is  the  faculty 
that  impresses  mind  with  a  consciousness  of  its  capability 
and  value,  and  the  man  who  has  it  believes  himself  com¬ 
petent  to  do  whatever  falls  in  his  way.  He  accepts  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  result.  If 
he  does  the  work  that  he  undertakes  to  his  .own  satisfac¬ 
tion  he  expects  others  to  approve  it,  but  if  they  do  not 
he  is  not  much  disturbed.  He  believes  in  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  a  writer  in  phrase  like  this : 

“  We  are  all  made  of  the  same  clay.  The  nicest  analysis 
can  detect  no  difference  between  the  ‘blue  blood’  that 
runs  in  the  veins  of  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings  and 
the  ‘  vital  fluid  ’  of  a  pauper.”  But  there  is  nevertheless 
an  inborn  aristocracy  of  mind  and  soul  which  all  men  in¬ 
stinctively  recognize  and  which  compels  respect  from  the 
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haughtiest.  This  “  aristocracy ”  may  be  as  much  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  self-education  as  the  expression  of  an  inheritance. 
In  its  practical  employment  its  best  applications  obtain 
only  through  careful  training,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
original  derivation  of  the  mental  type. 

When  the  man  that  has  suffered  because  of  his  want  of 
self-confidence  comes  to  know  the  reason  for  his  many  fail¬ 
ures,  he  may  be  practical  enough  to  think  of  his  mental 
condition  in  this  way:  I  have  naturally  good  sense,  my 
education  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  men;  in  some  re¬ 
spects  I  have  a  better  endowment  than  many.  I  know 
that  I  can  do  better  work  than  Thomas  Jones,  and  people 
really  like  me  more  than  they  do  him,  yet  he  has  raked 
together  a  good  many  dollars  and  acquired  position,  while 
I  am  still  toiling  for  my  bread.  Now  I  am  determined  to 
make  a  stand  against  my  besetting  infirmity — I  am  going 
to  show  that  I  am  worth  something;  that  I  can.  recognize 
my  rights  and  not  let  others  push  me  aside  or  crowd  me 
out  when  my  chances  are  as  good  as  theirs.  Away  with 
this  petty  feebleness  that  has  kept  me  from  advancing 
towrard  my  true  position. 

A  spirit  of  this  kind  brought  into  play  will  help  one 
to  grow  in  personal  dignity  and  self-consequence.  With 
every  success,  in  obtaining  which  there  has  been  competi¬ 
tion,  he  will  be  conscious  of  some  development  of  the  de¬ 
fective  faculty,  and  the  effect  upon  his  selfhood  as  a  whole 
will  be  happy. 

A  young  man  will  sometimes  say,  “  It’s  no  use.  I  can¬ 
not  do  it.”  In  such  a  case  there  is  usually  found  some 
trouble  with  the  persoiTs  physical  habits.  He  has  encour¬ 
aged  a  course  of  living  that  has  weakened  his  body,  and 
feels  the  want  of  the  material  support  furnished  by  sound 
health.  But  even  then  much  can  be  done.  If  he  will 
drop  this  and  that  practice  that  he  knows  to  be  injurious 
and  set  on  foot  a  course  of  hygienic  regimen,  he  will  ere 
long  feel  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  higher  question 
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of  his  mental  improvement.  One  never  knows  what  he 
may  accomplish.  Thousands  have  begun  in  great  fear  and 
trembling  the  work  of  self-rescue  from  ruin.  The  grade 
was  so  steep  and  the  precipice  so  near  that  they  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  for  escape.,  but  making  a  beginning  ever  so 
weakly  appeared  to  inspire  strength  and  cheer,  and  facili¬ 
ties  were  offered  on  this  side  and  that  which  encouraged 
effort  and  made  the  steps  upward  easier  than  the  man  had 
imagined  it  possible  for  them  to  be.  It  is  the  first  step 


CULTURED  AND  A  WILD  GROWTH. 


that  counts,  whether  the  course  be  downward  or  upward, 
in  moral  affairs. 

We  are  not  certain  that  we  cannot  produce  or  develop 
new  powers  and  faculties  through  persevering  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  worthy  object,  but  whether  we  can 
or  not  increase  our  talents  of  mind,  we  can  never  be  certain 
as  to  the  amount  of  mental  capacity  we  possess.  “  I  can’t 
do  it,”  is  the  expression  of  disinclination  to  work  or  indo¬ 
lence  rather  than  a  proof  of  natural  incapacity.  Grant,  if 
we  must,  that  one’s  faculties  have  only  a  certain  degree  of 
capability :  who  is  to  say  when  that  degree  will  be  obtained  ? 
We  know  that  success  gives  expansion  to  the  whole  being 
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— that  the  faculties  with  cultivation  grow  stronger,  more 
apprehensive,  more  facile  in  adaptation.  Dr.  Fothergill 
says  in  this  line:  “As  a  man  succeeds  in  life  he  finds  out 
his  powrers.  .  .  .  He  finds  himself  readier  of  resource  to 
meet  a  difficulty;  readier  to  decide  in  an  emergency;  in 
fact,  the  fitter  for  his  training  to  play  a  more  conspicuous 
part  in  life's  drama.  His  natural  character  becomes 
strengthened  as  it  matures,  and  he  is  conscious  of  this 
waxing  power.  Having  learned  how  to  command  himself 
he  is  fit  to  command  others;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  set 
an  example  which  we  know  is  greater  than  precept.  .  .  . 
Self-culture  is  its  own  reward,  not  only  as  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  success  in  life,  but  also  as  to  the  inward  self-com¬ 
munism." 


CONSIDER  ALL  THE  NATURE. 

Each  faculty  of  the  mind  should  be  studied  until  its 
office  and  function  in  one’s  every-day  thinking  and  doing 
is*  well  understood.  Taking  the  phrenological  scheme  of 
the  mind’s  constitution,  the  order  of  the  faculties  may  be 
followed.  J ames  Freeman  Clarke,  Mr.  Beecher,  Dr.  Nathan 
Allen,  and  other  eminent  Americans  advised  this  course  as 
the  best  they  knew  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end — 
knowledge  of  self.  The  common  text-books  in  psychology 
or  intellectual  philosophy  are  not  clear  and  simple  enough 
for  such  a  purpose,  hut  the  definitions  and  illustrations 
as  found  in  the  treatises  of  Spurzlieim  and  Combe  consti¬ 
tute  a  manual  of  instruction  suited  to  every  one.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy  wrote  of  Spurzheim’s  exposition 
of  the  new  mental  philosophy  that  “it  is  not  like  others 
heretofore  presented  to  us,  which  appear  in  comparison 
but  as  mere  diagrams,  the  result  of  study  and  imagination, 
while  this  seems  like  a  portrait  from  life  by  masterly 
hands.  It  is  not,  indeed,  exactly  like  any  individual,  but 
capable  by  alteration  of  being  made  to  resemble  every 
bne*  so  that  by  the  help  of  a  few  touches  we  are  able  to 
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show  ‘Virtue  her  own  image.  Vice  her  own  deformity/  in 
all  their  diversities.” 

It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  phrenological  system  that  at¬ 
tracts  attention.  Late  authors  on  mind  action  have  adopted 
a  more  practical  mode  of  presenting  their  subject  than  has 
been  the  custom,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  their  hooks 
have  elements  of  genuine  usefulness  to  the  reader  and 
student.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  certain  of 
them  have  evidently  derived  a  point  or  two  of  valuable 
suggestion  from  the  phrenological  writers.  Professor  Bain 
is  not  reluctant  to  acknowledge  this,  and  certain  American 
authors  on  mind  study  have  adapted  to  their  purposes 
much  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  phrenological  system. 

SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  ARE. 

In  the  study  of  personal  traits  and  disposition,  much  of 
suggestion  and  encouragement  is  obtained  from  the  careful 
observation  of  the  life  of  those  in  one’s  community  who  have 
made  themselves  notable  for  intellectual  and  moral  ca¬ 
pacity.  Living  men  supply  us  with  a  great  variety  of 
character.  The  eminent  especially  are  as  a  rule  many-sided, 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  their  conduct  the  attentive 
student  obtains  valuable  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
faculty  in  determining  action.  The  biography  of  men  and 
women  who  have  struggled  against  difficulties  of  birth,  be 
they  defects  in  their  physical  and  mental  organization  or 
those  obstacles  that  ignorance  and  poverty  create,  is  an 
important  means  of  instruction  and  guidance.  “  The  val¬ 
uable  examples  which  they  furnish,”  writes  Mr.  Smiles, 
“of  the  power  of  self-help,  of  patient  purpose,  resolute 
working,  and  steadfast  integrity,  issuing  in  the  formation 
of  truly  noble  and  manly  character,  exhibit  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  each 
to  accomplish  for  himself;  and  eloquently  illustrate  the 
efficacy  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  in  enabling  men  of 
even  the  humblest  rank  to  work  out  for  themselves  an 
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honorable  competency  and  a  solid  reputation.”  In  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  this  point  the  same  excellent  writer 
goes  on:  “  Great  men  of  science,  literature,  and  art — apos¬ 
tles  of  great  thoughts  and  lords  of  the  great  heart — have 
belonged  to  no  exclusive  class  or  rank  in  life.  They  have 
come  alike  from  colleges,  workshops,  and  farm-houses,  from 
the  huts  of  poor  men  and  the  mansions  of  the  rich.  Some 
of  God’s  greatest  apostles  have  come  from  ‘the  ranks/ 
The  poorest  have  sometimes  taken  the  highest  places,  nor 
have  difficulties  apparently  the  most  insuperable  proved 
obstacles  in  their  way.  Those  very  difficulties  in  many 
instances  would  even  seem  to  have  been  their  best  helpers 
by  evoking  their  powers  of  labor  and  endurance  and  stim¬ 
ulating  into  life  faculties  which  might  otherwise  have  laid 
dormant.  The  instances  of  obstacles  thus  surmounted  and 
of  triumphs  thus  achieved  are  indeed  so  numerous  as  al¬ 
most  to  justify  the  proverb  that  ‘  with  will  one  can  do 
anything/  Take  for  instance  the  remarkable  fact  that 
from  the  barbers  shop  came  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  most 
poetical  of  divines;  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright,  the  inventor 
of  the  spinning-jenny  and  founder  of  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture;  Lord  Tenterden,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
lord  chief  justices;  and  Turner,  the  greatest  among  land¬ 
scape  painters.” 


THE  MAIN  PURPOSE. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  all  study,  culture,  self-develop¬ 
ment  ?  Is  it  not  to  help  on  toward  some  goal  of  success  ? 
What  is  a  successful  life  ?  Do  not  many  entertain  false  or 
narrow  views  of  this  ?  Let  a  word  be  said  here,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  conclusion  of  our  essay,  on  this  point.  The 
young  man  who  bends  all  his  energies  to  the  acquirement 
of  wealth,  aims  chiefly  to  lay  aside  so  many  dollars  a  week 
or  month,  and  finds  his  chief  delight  in  seeing  his  “pile” 
grow  steadily,  is  not  cultivating  the  best  powers  of  his 
mind  and  is  not  making  his  way  toward  a  true  success. 
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We  feel  sure  that  men  and  women  are  put  into  this  world 
to  prepare  for  a  higher  and  purer  state  in  another,  and 
that  preparation  is  made  chiefly  through  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  faculties — upon  whose  development  the  real¬ 
ization  of  any  degree  of  true  happiness  in  this  life  is  de¬ 
pendent.  Admit  this,  and  what  then  ?  Does  a  survey  of 
society  to-day  indicate  that  the  great  majority  are  pursu¬ 
ing  a  course  of  life  conducive  to  their  mental  elevation  ? 
In  other  words,  are  the  different  callings  of  men  so  prose¬ 
cuted  and  their  daily  habits  so  ordered  that  they  advance 
from  day  to  day  in  thought,  feeling,  aspiration,  and  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

Think  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  give  their  days  to 
the  labor,  manual  or  mental,  of  the  factory,  the  shop,  the 
laboratory,  the  wareroom,  the  office,  and  then  at  night 
employ  their  evening  leisure,  not  in  exercises  of  profit  to 
mind  and  body,  but  rather  in  foolish  games,  entertain¬ 
ments  or  practices  wasteful  of  their  earnings  and  destruc¬ 
tive  to  both  physical  and  mental  integrity.  The  majority 
of  those  whose  pursuits  are  “  professional,"  and  who  are 
favored  in  having  at  their  command  the  time  and  means 
for  self-culture,  are  also  found  making  use  of  their  spare 
hours  in  ways  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial,  indulg¬ 
ing  their  inclinations  to  ease,  the  demand  of  an  abnormal 
appetite,  or  the  desires  of  unregulated  social  feelings. 

A  RIGHT  BEGINNING  ESSENTIAL. 

The  young  in  these  lines  greatly  need  the  advice  and 
direction  of  a  solicitous  friend  who  will  kindly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  draw  them  aside  from  the  wasteful  course  they, 
for  the  most  part,  may  be  ignorantly  pursuing.  Their 
eyes  need  to  be  opened  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.  They 
need  to  learn  of  themselves  their  powers  and  capabilities, 
and  to  be  shown  that  they  are  pursuing  a  course  but  little 
above  the  life  of  animals,  meanwhile  neglecting  the  best 
that  is  in  their  nature  and  ignoring  the  existence  of  a 
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broad  and  bright  sphere  of  thought  and  action  peculiarly 
their  own  as  human  beings. 

A  FINAL  WORD. 

e  would  have  every  young  man  and  woman  believe 
that  personal  improvement  and  elevation  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily  rare  and  happiness  the  special  property  of  a  very  few 
elect  persons,  but  that  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe 
is  kind,  beneficent  to  man,  and  has  endowed  him  with 
faculties  and  powers  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  high 
and  noble  ends,  not  as  an  isolated  individual,  but  as  a 
class  and  as  a  rule.  The  sublime  Teacher  of  human  per¬ 
fection  urged  those  who  heard  him — and  they  were  of  the 
“  common  people”  by  the  great  majority— not  to  labor  for 
things  which  perish,  but  for  that  which  endures  eternally; 
not  for  animal  gratifications,  which  in  the  end  clog,  weaken, 
and  destroy,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  spirit— i.e.,  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  moral  nature,  by  which 
man  is  rendered  brighter,  stronger,  and  more  efficient  in 
the  true  work  of  life. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  best  estates  of  mankind  there  are 
wrongs  in  the  distribution  of  physical  means  of  comfort 
and  happiness,  which  we  should  gladly  see  righted,  but  we 
know  that  man  is  himself  to  blame  for  the  distribution. 
There  are  some  who  suffer  who  should  be  glad;  there  are 
some  who  bask  in  the  glow  of  luxury  and  excess  who  have 
no  fitness  for  prosperity  and  cannot  rightly  value  it;  but 
after  all,  as  Sismondi  puts  it,  “  Suffering  is  the  surest 
means  of  making  us  truthful  to  ourselves.”  Longfellow 
echoed  the  same  principle  in  the  couplet — 

“  Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong-.” 

Religion  and  philosophy  agree  in  the  precept  that  exist¬ 
ence  on  earth  is  given  to  men  as  a  season  of  training  and 
development;  and  this  purpose  is  furthered  by  such  an 
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arrangement  of  our  affairs  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  predominate  in  their  administration.  Absorp¬ 
tion  in  business  may  result  in  a  man’s  financial  prosperity, 
but  with  the  getting  of  his  wealth  he  is  likely  to  get  also 
a  one-sided,  selfish  mental  growth,  and  instead  of  an  im¬ 
proved  man  we  have  a  deteriorated,  spoiled  one,  who  is  an 
obstacle  to  his  own  advancement  and  that  of  society.  A 
shrewd  observer  has  said:  “In  point  of  fact,  artisans,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  professional  men  in  general,  know  as  much,  or 
often  more,  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  science,  of 
religion  and  its  practical  power,  and  are  purer  in  spirit, 
more  Christian  in  temper  and  disposition  at  eighteen  than 
at  sixty.”  Granting  this  to  be  true,  what  is  the  reason 

fa 

for  it  if  it  consist  not  in  the  lack  of  proper  culture,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  moral  faculties,  the  culture  that  comes 
only  of  self-recognition  and  self-discipline  F  How  many  a 
man,  after  pursuing  the  rugged  channels  of  business  life 
for  a  life-time,  has  mournfully  owned  that  his  wealth  gave 
him  no  true  contentment;  that  the  flowers  of  delight  he 
thought  to  secure  with  money  turned  to  ashes  when  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  them!  Too  late  he  owned 
that  the  blessings  of  peace  and  harmony  and  love  could 
not  be  purchased  by  gold;  that  the  mere  indulgence  of 
the  physical  senses  cannot  minister  to  lasting  gratifica¬ 
tion.  My  young  reader,  believe  with  the  poet — 

“  Real  glory 

Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves.” 

H.  S.  Drayton. 
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GETTING  MARRIED  AND  KEEPING  MARRIED. 


Finding  a  Mate. 

I  have  another  life  I  long  to  meet, 

Without  which  life  mine  own  is  incomplete  ; 

O  dearer,  sweeter  self !  Like  me  art  thou  astray ! 

Straying  like  me  to  find  the  breast 
On  which  alone  can  weary  heart  find  rest.” 

Persons  who  contemplate  marriage,  and  who  wish  to  live  happily  in 
the  marriage  relation,  should  consider  first  the  finding  of  a  mate.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  persons  properly  mated  will  live  together  harmo¬ 
niously,  and  that  unhappiness  comes  from  being  mismated.  The  finding 
of  a  mate  is  therefore  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 

Sometimes  a  young  man  drifts  on  to  solitary  old  bachelorhood  be¬ 
cause  he  fails  to  find  in  all  his  journey  through  life  the  woman  who  he 
thinks  will  make  him  a  perfect  mate.  Many  a  worthy  woman  lives  a 
life  of  “  single  blessedness  ’*  who  would  be  much  happier  as  wife  and 
mother.  Of  the  two,  the  man  has  far  better  opportunities  to  find  what 
his  heart  craves ;  for  failing  to  find  it  in  one  locality,  he  may  roam 
the  wide  world  over  ;  and  it  is  his  privilege  to  speak  whenever  and 
wherever  liis  feelings  and  his  judgment  dictate. 

No  doubt  many  mistakes  are  made  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  because 
the  sphere  of  their  acquaintance  is  not  sufficiently  large.  They  do  not 
meet  any  one  whom  they  consider  their  ideal,  and,  discouraged  in  the 
attempt,  seek  to  gratify  the  longings  of  the  heart  by  accepting  the  person 
of  their  acquaintance  who  is  most  pleasing  to  them.  Thus  the  young 
man  keeps  the  company  of  the  young  lady  who  seems  to  him  to  be  the 
most  attractive.  Instinctively  he  feels  that  somehow  she  does  not  fill  his 
mind’s  eye,  but  he  is  not  versed  in  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  per- 
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haps,  and  does  not  know  why.  In  a  little  wdiile  he  has  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  it  is  the  best  he  can  do,  allows  himself  to  fall  in  love,  and  “the 
die  is  cast.”  Toung  ladies  accept  the  addresses  of  young  gentlemen  in 
the  same  way.  They  may  recognize  lack  of  perfect  adaptability  and  by 
tact  sometimes  keep  a  suitor  at  a  distance  for  a  long  time,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  attention  from  one  more  nearly  approaching  their  ideal. 
At  last,  tired  of  vain  waiting,  they  decide  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  and  accept. 

The  writer  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  persons  who  enter  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  from  other  than  the  desire  to  be  truly  well  and  happily 
married.  They  need  no  consideration.  If  they  deliberately  violate  their 
natures,  they  must  suffer  the  penalties.  But  there  are  good  men  and 
good  women  in  every  community  who  marry  and  fail  to  find  in  their 
companions  what  they  had  anticipated. 

Left  to  follow  their  own  instincts  and  uninfluenced  by  the  many  things 
that  divert  and  sway  from  the  true  course  those  naturally  adapted  to 
each  other  would  instinctively  gravitate  to  companionship  and  union. 
But  there  are  so  many  influences  to  bear  and  so  much  at  stake  that  no 
person  should  trust  blind  instinct  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
especially  when  he  or  she  may  have  the  benefit  of  real  knowledge. 

Before  seeking  a  mate  a  person  should  know  what  is  needed  in  one  of 
the  opposite  sex  to  make  that  one  an  acceptable  life  partner.  That  this 
is  not  always  done  accounts  for  many  mistakes  in  selection.  In  many 
things  we  consider  knowledge  essential,  but  the  idea  seems  to  obtain  with 
some  that  love  is  an  instinct  needing  no  guidance  whatever.  Because 
Amativeness  is  the  most  powerful  of  man’s  emotions,  is  no  reason  for 
accepting  its  promptings  as  alwTays  correct,  or  selections  made  at  its 
urgent  solicitations  or  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  other  social  faculties  as 
always  wise.  These  faculties  simply  make  demands  ;  it  is  the  intellect 
that  chooses.  Spurred  on  by  powerful  desires,  the  intellect  does  its 
best ;  and  that  there  are  not  more  mismated  couples  in  the  world  is 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  society  in  circumscribing  the  limits  of 
persons  to  spheres  more  or  less  appropriate  to  them.  But  among  intel¬ 
ligent,  thinking  men  and  women  everywhere,  it  is  conceded  that  few 
mistakes  would  be  made  if  better  judgment  were  used  in  making 
selections. 

The  ability  to  make  a  judicious  choice  depends  on  two  things — a 
knowledge  of  one’s  own  needs  and  a  knowledge  that  the  person  chosen 
possesses  the  qualities  desired.  Selecting  should  be  done  first  and  the 
love-making  afterwards.  And  how  can  a  man  select  if  he  doesn’t  know 
just  what  he  wants  ?  He  is  simply  going  blindly.  He  might  be 
likened  to  a  man  who  wanted  a  saw.  Asked  at  the  hardware  store  what 
kind  of  a  saw  he  wanted,  he  said  he  didn’t  know  exactly,  he  wanted 
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one  to  cut  boards  with.  Being  shown  an  assortment  he  made  a  selection, 
but  when  he  got  home  he  found  it  was  a  rip  saw,  and  he  couldn’t  cut  a 
board  crosswise  with  it  at  all.  He  had  no  ripping  to  do,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  he  went  around  fretting  till  he  had  that  saw  changed.  Many  men 
get  married  the  same  way,  with  this  exception,  that  if  they  make  a  mis¬ 
take  and  get  the  wrong  sort  of  wife,  they  haven’t  the  easy  privilege  of 
exchanging. 

Getting  married  is  a  good  deal  like  taking  medicine,  after  you’ve 
swallowed  it  you’ve  got  to  stand  the  consequences,  whether  it  agrees 
with  you  or  not.  It  is  the  sensible  man,  therefore,  who  brings  his  judg¬ 
ment  to  bear  on  the  subject  before  he  decides  what  he  will  take. 

There  is  always  danger  in  falling  in  love  before  you  know  that  the 
Qualities  you  deem  admirable  are  possessed  by  the  other.  If  they  are 
not,  disappointment  is  certain  ;  if  they  am,  love  is  as  sure  to  live  and 
flourish  as  is  the  good  seed  falling  on  fruitful  soil  and  nourished  by  rain 
and  sun. 

A  young  man,  inspired  by  right  motives,  would  not  think  of  marrying 
except  for  love.  But,  love  has  many  forms  of.  manifestation.  Does  he 
want  to  love  somebody  or  want  someone  to  love  him  ?  If  he  wants 
someone  to  love  him,  then  he  must  see  to  it  that  he  selects  a  woman  who 
has  faculties  of  mind  so  developed  as  to  make  her  capable  of  loving. 

Ho  great  amount  of  study  or  expense  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  do  this. 
A  mere  novice  in  the  study  of  human  nature  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a 
woman  who  would  make  a  loving,  devoted  wife,  from  one  who  would  need 
and  expect  more  affection  than  she  could  give  in  return.  To  tell  other 
things  concerning  character  would  require  some  study,  but,  with  rules 
so  simplified  as  they  are  in  the  latest  popular  works  on  the  subject, 
“  Heads  and  Faces,  Ilovy  to  Study  Them,”*  there  is  no  excuse  for  peo- 
pie  not  being  able  to  read  the  prominent  traits  of  others.  If  one  wishes 
to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject  of  character  reading,  and  it  is  so 
interesting  that  many  do,  let  him  read  “Brain  and  Mind,”f  or  “  Combe’s 
System  of  Phrenology.  ”%  Phrenology  is  the  basis  of  all  successful 
character  reading  and  it  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  man’s  mental  peculiar¬ 
ities,  making  them  easily  understood.  Hand  in  hand  with  it  is  Physiog¬ 
nomy,  or  the  art  of  reading  character  from  signs  on  the  face.  The  best 

*  Heads  and  Faces,  and  How  to  Study  Them  ;  a  Manual  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy  for  the  people,  of  which  over  95,000  copies  have  been  sold,  proving  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  By  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer  and  H.  S.  Drayton, 
M.D.  8vo,  200  pp..  250  illustrations.  Paper,  40  cents  ;  extra  cloth,  $1.00. 

t  Brain  and  Mind  ;  or,  Mental  Science  considered  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  phrenology  and  in  relation  to  modern  Physiology.  By  Henry  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  James  McNeill,  A.M.  Sixth  Edition  ;  Revised  and  Extended.  12mo,  S54  pp.,  124 
illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50  ;  library  edition,  $2  00. 

X  A  System  op  Phrenology,  with  an  appendix  containing  Testimonials  in  favor  of 
the  Truth  of  Phrenology  and  of  its  utility  in  the  classification  and  treatment  of  crim¬ 
inals.  By  George  Combe.  12mo,  516  pp.  Illustrated  with  over  100  engravings.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 
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work  on  this  subject  is  “New  Physiognomy.”*  The  study  of  character 
by  physiognomy  has  always  been  popular  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  its  rules  may  be  applied.  As  an  instance  we  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  “New  Physiognomy,”  concerning  the  form  of  the  chin  and  its 
relation  to  the  love  element. 

“The  pointed  or  narrow  round  chin 
is  an  indication  of  congenial  Love — a 
love  for  one  exactly  adapted  to  one’s 
self.  A  person  with  this  kind  of  a  chin 
is  likely  to  have  a  beau  ideal ,  and  will 
not  be  easily  satisfied  with  any  one  of 
the  real  men  or  women  by  whom  he  or 
she  may  be  surrounded.  The  domi¬ 
nance  of  this  feeling  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  celibacy.  Failing  to  find  the 
other  self,  for  which  they  are  seeking, 
many  men  and  women  remain  single  through  life.  This 
chin,  and  the  sentiment  indicated  by  it,  are  more  com¬ 
mon  among  women  than  among  men.” 

Fig.  2.  is  a  representation  of  a  chin  of  this  character.  A  few  are  met 
with  in  nearly  every  community.  It  is  quite  marked  in  Jay  Gould, 

(Fig.  8.)  though  the 
chin’s  being  covered  by 
whiskers  prevents  a 
perfect  observation  of 
it,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  sentiment  is  very 
prominent  in  his  life. 

“A  prominence  on 
each  side  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  sign  sometimes 
causes  a  slight  vertical 
depression  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  forms  what  we 
have  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  the 


Fig.  3.  Jay  Gould.  Fig.  4. 

*  New  Physiognomy,  or,  Signs  of  Character,  as  manifested  through  Temperament 
and  External  Forms,  and  especially  in  the  “  Human  Face  Divine.”  By  Samuel  R. 
Wells.  8vo,  768  pp.  Portrait  of  author  and  1.055  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00;  gilt 
edges,  $6.00.  In  heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $8.00  ;  Turkey  Morocco,  full  gilt,  $10.00- 
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indented  chin,  (Fig.  4.)  This  indentation,  however,  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  dimple  caused  in  some  plump  faces  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles.  Persons  with  the  indented  chin  have  great  Desire  to 
be  Loved — hunger  and  thirst  for  affection  and  are  miserable  without 


Fig.  5.  Joseph  Jefferson. 


some  one  of  the  opposite  sex  to  love  them.  Such  chins  are  more 
common  in  man  than  in  woman,  and  the  feeling  which  they  indicate 
leads  him  to  seek  and  sue  for  her  love.  When  this  sign  is  very  large  in 

woman,  she  may  sometimes  overstep  the  bounds 
of  etiquette,  and  ‘  make  love  ’  to  a  person  who  pleases 
her.” 

The  sign  is  well  marked  in  the  chin  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,  (Fig.  5.)  Mark  Twain  and  many  men  who 
have  conquered  the  hearts  of  people  and  attained 
influence.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  and  easily  recognized. 

“  The  narrow  square  chin  is  more  common  among  women,  and  indi¬ 
cates  a  Desire  to  Love ,  which  harmonizes  beautifully  with  man’s 
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stronger  desire  to  be  loved.  This  faculty  co-operates  with  Benevolence, 
and  inclines  one  to  bostow  love  as  a  favor.  A  woman  with  this  sign 
largely  developed,  is  disposed  to  marry  some  humble  individual,  who, 
from  lack  of  wealth  or  personal  charms,  is  less  likely  than  others  to  win 
love  on  other  grounds  ;  and  it  is  often  through  the  feeling  here  indicated 
that  beautiful  women,  rejecting  the  offers  of  many  a  handsome  suitor, 
finally  marry  very  plain  and  apparently  unattractive  men.” 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


The  sign  is  well  shown  in  the  chin  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  (Fig.  7)  also  in  the  chin  of  Rev.  John  Loughlin,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  catholic  bishop.  (Fig.  8.) 

“  When  the  chin  is  broad  and  square  (Fig.  9)  we  may  look  for  Violent 
Love,  or  at  least  a  very  earnest  and  devoted  attachment — a  feeling  bor¬ 
dering  on  worship,  which  in  excess, 
may  manifest  itself  in  love-sickness,  ' 
and  even  in  insanity.  It  is  often  VdyjpWfBf 
accompanied  by  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust.”  Fig.  30. 

The  chin  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Fig.  10)  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  particular  shape.  Being  on  the  face  of  a  man  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  self  control  it  gave  strength  of  feeling  without  its  overcoming 


the  character. 

“  When  a  general  fulness  of  the  chin  proper  is  accompanied  by  great 
breadth  of  the  jaw  under  and  back  of  the  first  two  molar  teeth,  we  may 

look  for  Ardent  Love,  combined  with  great  steadfast¬ 
ness  and  permanence  in  affection,  and  in  the  conjugal 
relation,  faithfulness.  Men  or  women  thus  consti¬ 
tuted  are  less  liable  than  others  to  be  drawn  away 
from  their  married  partners,  or  from  those  to  whom 
they  are  engaged,  by  any  new  object  of  affection, 
however  attractive.  In  wedlock  they  desire  children,  and  esteem  them 
as  pledges  of  love. 

A  representation  from  life  is  shown  in  the  chin  of  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  (Fig.  12).  The  obseryer  will  have  no  (Faculty  in  discovering 
others  among  those  he  meets. 
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In  Fig.  13  will  be  noticed  a  lack  of  fullness  and  prominence  to  the 
chin.  It  seems  to  be  the  opposite  in  many  respects  of  Fig.  12.  There  is 
not  much  strength  to  the  affection  of  such  a 
person.  There  is  not  much  affection  in  the 
character  of  the  North  American  Indians  and 
the  chin  is  correspondingly  deficient.  See  Fig. 

14. 

The  lips  are  also  closely  connected  with  the 
affections,  in  fact,  there  is  a  direct  nervous  com¬ 
munication  between  the  lips  and  the  organs  of 
the  social  propensities  in  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  The  reader  is  referred  to  “New  Physiognomy”  for  a  full  expo¬ 
sition  of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  but  a  single  quotation  from  its  pages 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

“  Love,  and  especially  its  most  ardent 
form  ....  has  its  sign  in  the  red 
part  of  the  lips,  and  its  strength  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  fullness  of 
that  part.  .  .  .  Large,  full,  red  lips 

are  fond  of  kissing  and  of  being  kissed, 
and  go  with  warm  hearts  and  loving 
dispositions.  There  may  be  excess  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  while  one  who  desires 
to  be  warmly  loved  and  fondly  caressed  ' 
may  well  beware  of  tight,  thin,  pale  lips, 
especially  in  women,  all  should  beware 
still  more  of  those  gross,  thick,  pendent 
lips  whose  ardor  is  merely  the  heat  of  passion,  and 
whose  love  is  but  beastly  sensuality.” 

Fig.  15  shows  the  mouth  of  a  prominent  American 
editor  and  poet.  The  red  part  of  the  lips  is  quite  full 
and  the  lady  has  an  exceedingly  affectionate  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  is  beloved  by  all  who  know  her. 

The  accuracy  of  these  simple  rules  is  easily  determined  by  a  few 
hours’  observation,  and  they  may  be  made  the  basis  of  further  study. 
One  may  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  he  desires  without  the  aid  of 

anyone  else,  but  when  it  comes  to  satisfying 
himself  as  to  the  desires  and  mental  qualities 
of  others,  he  needs  to  make  the  subject  more 
or  less  of  a  study,  or  else  consult  a  competent 
and  reliable  phrenologist.  The  latter  method 
is  the  one  productive  of  quick  returns,  and 
where  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer  is  con- 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  15. 
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suited,  the  few  dollars  paid  him  are  given  back  a  hundred-fold  from  the 
storehouse  of  his  more  than  fifty  years  experience. 

An  incident  coming  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  may  not  be 
amiss  here  :  A  young  man  in  New  Jersey  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  most  estimable  young  lady.  He  loved  her  and  was  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  the  world  for  her  and  knew  she  was  entirely  worthy 
of  his  affections ;  yet,  as  the  wedding-day  approached,  he  was  almost 
overcome  with  fear  and  dread  of  an  impending  calamity.  He  worried 
over  the  matter  till  he  became  ill  and  the  marriage  was  postponed. 
Partially  recovering  his  health,  he  thought  of  visiting  his  affianced,  but- 
as  frequently  as  he  did  so  think  he  was  carried  away  with  an  irresistible 
dread.  One  day,  as  much  out  of  curiosity  as  in  faith  that  he  would  get 
the  value  of  his  money,  he  took  the  pictures  he  had  of  the  young  lady 
and  called  upon  Prof.  Sizer,  at  lus  examination  rooms  in  Fowler  & 
ells  Co.’s  establishment,  775  Broadway,  New  York.  He  knew  that 
gentleman  was  not  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  sought  to  ascertain 
wliat  caused  the  feelings  which  had  so  overwhelmed  him.  He  had  a 
delineation  of  his  character  and  then  exhibited  the  photographs  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  young  lady.  After  a 
close  examination  of  the  pictures,  Prof.  Sizer  said  that  with  all  that 
might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  young  lady,  he  must  give  his  opinion  that 
she  was  not  adapted  to  mate  with  the  gentleman  seeking  his  advice.  He 
explained  why  they  were  ill  adapted  to  make  each  other  happy,  in  sev¬ 
eral  particular#,  though  both  were  exceptionally  worthy,  and  demon¬ 
strated.  as  clearly  as  possible  to  the  young  man,  that  temperamentally, 
for  one  thing,  they  were  too  much  alike.  To  marry  them  would  be  like 
trying  to  unite  the  positive  poles  of  two  electric  batteries.  They  would 
repel  each  other  the  more  they  were  brought  into  intimate  contact. 
The  young  man  saw  why  he  had  suffered,  and  having  the  judgment  to 
act  accordingly,  he  lives  to-day  to  thank  liis  benefactor. 

In  making  a  description  and  chart  of  a  lady’s  character  from  a  distant 
state  recently,  Prof.  Sizer  warned  her  especially  against  permitting  her 
strong  sense  of  gratitude  and  obligation  to  lead  her  to  accept  in  marriage 
any  man  because  he  might  have  saved  her  life  from  drowning  or  in  a 
runaway  accident,  lest  she  thus  marry  wrongly  and  thereby  wreck 
her  happiness.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  remark  she  said:  “You 
certainly  must  be  a  wizard,  as  I  have  done  that  very  thing  and  my 
married  life  has  been  a  wreck.  I  mistook  gratitude  for  love.” 

Prof.  Sizer*  could  relate  numbers  of  anecdotes  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,  and  no  doubt  hundreds  wrho  have  been  kept  from  making  mis- 


*  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer  is  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology,  and  for 
over  forty  years  has  been  principal  examiner  at  the  phrenological  rooms  of  Fowler 
Wells  Co.,  775  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
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matches  by  him  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  him  their  heart’s 
secret  history.  Persons  who  have  been  saved  from  making  great  mis¬ 
takes  generally  keep  the  matter  to  themselves,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  disappointments  in  love  are  not  always  known  to  the  world. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  disappointed 
in  love,  and  it  is.  Yet  it  is  far  better  to  be  disappointed  before  marriage 
than  afterwards.  One  frequently  reads  of  some  young  man  who  has 
thrown  himself  away  because  of  being  rejected  by  his  lady  love,  or  of 
some  young  lady  whose  life  is  wrecked  by  a  disappointment.  Occa¬ 
sionally  such  persons  see,  in  after  years,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
mistake  for  the  then  hoped-for  union  to  have  taken  place.  Frequently 
the  one  disappointed  is  the.su perior  of  the  two.  Miss  Bessie  Fountleroy 
could  not  reciprocate  the  affection  of  George  Washington,  but  that  did 
not  make  him  any  the  less  deserving  of  a  noble  woman’s  love.  His 
memory  is  revered  to-day  by  the  nation,  while  the  young  lady  is  known 
only  as  having  declined  to  become  his  wife.  Undoubtedly  the  true  way 
is  to  know  what  one  is  doing  before  commencing  to  make  love,  or  allow¬ 
ing  loving  addresses  to  be  made  ;  but  where  this  is  not  done  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  take  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation  as  it  is.  When  one 
sees  by  the  light  of  Phrenology  that  harmonious  relations  could  not  have 
been  maintained,  the  wounded  heart  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  quickly  and 
perfectly  healed. 

There  are  many  men  who  will  say  “  Well,  I’d  be  satisfied  with  as 
good  a  wife  as  my  mother  has  made.  Whenever  I  find  a  young  lady 
that  I  think  has  as  good  material  in  her  composition  I’m  ready  to  get 
married  any  moment.”  Another  young  man  may  resemble  the  mother, 
and  to  him,  while  he  may  appreciate  all  the  excellencies  of  his  mother 
and  realize  that  she  has  been  a  perfect  mate  to  his  father,  such  a  com¬ 
panion  would  be  wholly  unsuited,  though  he  might  not  know  it. 

A  woman  with  large  conjugality  should  see  to  it  that  the  man  she 
marries  is  similarly  organized,  otherwise  she  will  be  doomed  to  contin¬ 
ual  disappointment.  Such  an  one  gives  an  exclusive  love  and  demands 
the  same  in  return.  The  writer  has  seen  a  wife  who  so  arranged  her 
working  places  that  she  could  look  out  of  the  window  all  day  and  see 
the  husband  at  work.  She  never  seemed  to  grow  tired  of  looking  at 
him.  Had  he  been  indifferent  and  unappreciative  of  such  affection  and 
have  stayed  out  nights,  as  many  men  do,  she  would  have  pined  away 
from  sheer  neglect. 

Most  men  could  not  reciprocate  such  an  affection.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  understand  it.  And  many  women  are  not  so  constituted  as  to 
mate  with  a  man  having  large  conjugality.  Many  husbands  would  look 
upon  the  loving  watchfulness  of  a  wife  as  distrust.  They  would  tire  of 
a  constant  demand  made  for  their  presence.  Much  as  they  might  be  eap- 
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able  of  loving,  they  would  crave  the  company  of  others  than  the  loved  one. 
And  wives  with  deficient  conjugality  would  dislike  to  see  their  husbands 
continually  around  the  house.  They  would  feel  relieved  to  have  the 
husband  away  occasionally,  and  would  find  happiness  at  the  piano,  in 
doing  fancy  work  or  in  entertaining  society.  Then,  when  the  husband 
would  return,  each  would  have  something  fresh  to  relieve  the  dulness 
and  hum  drum  existence  in  each  other’s  company. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered,  and  briefly  at  that,  harmony  only  so  far 
as  the  love  element  is  concerned.  But  mated  in  that  respect,  a  union 
may  be  very  imperfect  and  result  disastrously.  Many  things  are  to  be 
considered  to  which  reference  only  can  be  made  here. 

“  Incompatibility  of  temper,”  is  a  frequent  excuse  for  married  couples 
separating,,  A  man  with  a  superabundance  of  vim  and  vigor  which, 
when  he  is  crossed  in  his  purposes,  lead  him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  words  more  forcible  and  emphatic  than  chaste  and  elegant,  should 
select  as  a  mate  one  with  moderate  combativeness  and  destructiveness, 
whose  every  tendency  will  be  to  cool  and  calm  the  ruffled  spirit  and 
who  really  needs  to  be  aroused  somewhat  by  a  companion  having  a  lib¬ 
eral  endowment  of  life  and  force.  One  of  the  pair  needs  sufficient 
courage  to  chop  off  a  chicken’s  head,  if  necessary,  or  to  destroy  what¬ 
ever  threatens  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  home,  but  the  mate  of 
such  an  one  should  be  a  person  who  shrinks  from  inflicting  pain. 

Poverty  should  never  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 
the  hopes  of  a  couple  in  love,  if  they  are  adapted  to  each  other.  If  a 
young  man  has  to  commence  the  world  with  little  or  nothing,  as  many 
do,  the  young  woman  may  question  whether  or  not  he  will  make  a  gocd 
provider  and  if  he  has  the  right  kind  of  timber  in  him  to  make  a  strong- 
support  upon  which  she  may  lean,  and  the  young  man  may  hesitate  to 
unite  himself,  before  he  can  provide  a  respectable  living  for  two,  with 
maid  to  care  for  the  house,  etc.,  to  a  young  lady  unable  to  do  her  own 
work  and  to  help  him  to  accumulate  until  they  can  afford  the  help  and 
luxuries  they  might  like.  Love  smooths  the  pathway  of  toil,#and  two 
willing  hearts  and  hands  will  find  ready  way  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
which  lack  of  wealth  may  raise. 

The  man  who  has  large  love  of  gain  may  live  happily  with  one  who 
has  less,  but  he  will  wish  his  wife  to  have  enough  appreciation  of  wealth 
not  to  squander  it.  The  man  who  is  deficient  in  the  knack  of  money 
making  needs  a  wife  who  likes  to  financier,  and,  if  he  knows  his  failing, 
he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  let  her  have  full  swing  in  that  department. 

In  some  respects  a  man  should  seek  a  complement  of  himself,  in  other 
words,  one  wbo  can  bring  to  the  union  qualities  he  lacks.  In  other 
respects  the  tastes  of  the  two  may  be  similar.  In  just  what  points  one 
should  seek  for  resemblance,  and  what  for  difference,  depends  upon  what 
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the  differences  are.  Tastes  vary,  and  the  necessities  in  different  cases 
vary.  In  a  Methodist  class  meeting,  an  elderly  man  was*  giving  his 
reasons  for  loving  the  Lord,  and  among  other  things,  he  said  :  “I  thank 
the  Lord  that  all  men  are  not  alike.  Why,”  said,  he,  “if  all  men  had 
been  like  me,  they’d  all  wanted  my  wife.”  Another  man  who  was 
sitting  near  the  door,  muttered,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  half-way  across 
the  church  :  “And  1  thank  the  Lord  all  men  are  not  alike.  If  they’d 
all  been  like  me  none  of  ’em  ’Id  a  wanted  her.” 

There  are  some  things  that  a  man  needs  in  a  mate,  to  make  her  a 
companion,  that  would  prevent  that  same  woman  from  perfectly  mating 
more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand  if  married  to  him.  What  that  some¬ 
thing  is  depends  altogether  on  the  constitution  and  mental  make-up  of 
the  parties,.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  large  Destructiveness 
should  not  be  mated  to  large  Destructiveness,  or  Firmness  to  Firmness. 
Yet,  one  with  fine  organic  quality  and  superior  Ideality  would  live  very 
unhappily  united  to  one  whose  tastes  were  low  and  who  was  lacking  in 
love  of  the  beautiful.  So  with  Conscientiousness  :  one  with  that  faculty 
large  would  be  made  extremely  miserable  if  compelled  to  live  with  one 
who  made  policy,  instead  of  principle,  his  rule  of  conduct.  On  the 
contrary,  one  favored  with  large  Approbativeness  should  mate  with  one 

* 

having  Self-reliance,  or,  in  any  event,  less  sensitiveness  to  praise  and 
popular  opinion. 

The  man  with  a  taste  for  literature  and  he  who  is  skilled  as  a  writer 
needs  not  necessarily  a  mate  with  similar  inclinations,  but  his  wife 
should  have,  at  least,  sufficient  intellect  to  appreciate  the  work  of  her 
husband.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose  literary 
work  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  marked  praise.  But  no  one  has 
been  more  surprised  at  the  reception  his  writings  have  received  than  his 
own  wife.  She  would  be  pleased  and  surprised  when  her  husband’s 
wrnrk  was  Spoken  of  in  words  of  commendation  and  seek  to  see  where  it 
deserved  it  ;  but  the  fact  that  she  could  not  discover  its  excellence  before 
others  observed  it,  was  proof  that  she  was  not  in  this  respect  the  com¬ 
panion  the  gentleman  needed. 

The  person  who  has  defective  circulation  of  the  blood  should  never 
marry  one  who  is  troubled  with  cold  feet.  That  almost  makes  one 
smile,  but  it  is  the  truth  just  the  same  ;  for  cold  extremities  indicate  poor 
circulation,  and  such  weakness  in  both  parents  would  transmit  the 
trouble  to  the  offspring.  If  one  have  poor  lungs  he  will  need  to  marry 
one  who  is  blessed  with  extra  good  ones  ;  then,  if  he  is  called  to  his 
final  rest  before  he  shall  have  reached  the  allotted  three-score  years  and 
ten,  his  children  will  not  be  apt  to  do  likewise.  If  he  be  a  dyspeptic  he 
should  marry  a  woman  who  has  a  superlatively  good  digestive  apparatus 
and  yet  sufficient  common  sense  and  sympathy  to  prepare  food  for  him 
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that  will  agree  with  him.  And  the  woman  who  is  feeble  needs  a  hus¬ 
band  with  superabundant  vitality  that  she  may  receive  benefit  from  his 
surplus  without  enfeebling  him,  and  through  his  strength  and  physical 
excellence  gain  needed  life. and  animation. 

Is  one  nervous  and  excitable  ?  Then  he  should  marry  one  whose 
very  presence  is  cooling  and  soothing  ;  one  who  is  not  carried  away  by 
sudden  impulses,  but  who  is  always  able  to  consider  calmly  and  act  dis¬ 
passionately.  On  the  contrary,  one  who  is  slow  in  motion  and  in  thought 
needs  as  a  companion  a  person  who  warms  up  to  his  work  and  whatever 
interests  him.  The  quiet  one  will  be  made  to  feel  better  by  catching 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  the  lively. 

Undoubtedly  the  happiest  persons  in  the  world  are  those  most  evenly 
balanced,  who  are  harmoniously  organized  physically,  intellectually, 
morally  and  socially.  Approaching  balance  physically,  they  perform 
life’s  functions  easily  ;  as  a  well-constructed  machine.  One  part  does  not 
wear  out  before  another.  They  live  to  a  good  old  age  because  there  is 
no  one  thing  that  breaks  down  before  it  should  to  bring  a  train  of  dis¬ 
asters  with  it.  One  well  balanced  may  marry  one  similarly  constituted, 
but,  in  so  far  as  a  man  falls  short  of  perfection  will  he  need  as  a  mate 
one  who  can  bring  to  the  union  qualities  lacking  in  him,  not  alone  for 
his  own  comfort  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  progeny  of  the  union.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  more  selfish  a  man  is,  the  more  he  would 
wish  a  wife  who  could  come  to  the  altar  with  qualities  he  had  not,  and 
through  whom  he  could  be  blessed  with  children  who  would  be  better 
organized  than  the  majority;  who,  because  of  being  better  born,  would 
be  free  from  peevishness,  illnesses  and  bad  qualities  generally.  Certainly, 
a  man  wTho  takes  a  high  view  of  life  would  not  knowingly  bring  into 
the  world  children  who  would  be  short  lived,  a  curse  to  themselves  and 
a  constant  care  and  burden  to  others. 

A  man,  to  make  right  selection  of  one  physically  adapted  to  him, 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  temperaments.  This  knowledge  is  of 
first  importance  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  as  it  furnishes  a  good 
starting  point,  enabling  one  to  classify  men,  thus  preparing  him  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  determining  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  one 
person  from  every  other  persnn.  The  best  work  extant  on  the  tempera¬ 
ments  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Dr.  Jacques,*  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject.  This  work  devotes 
considerable  space  to  illustration  and  explanation  of  temperamental 
adaptation  in  the  marriage  relations. 

To  have  perfect  children,  there  must  be  physical  balance  ;  but  while 

*  The  Temperaments  ;  or,  Varieties  of  Physical  Constitution  in  Man,  considered  in 
their  relation  to  mental  character  and  practical  life.  By  D.  H.  Jacques,  M.D.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  G.  Drayton,  A.M.,  editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  12mo,  350 
pp.,  150  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
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children  will  suffer  more  from  incompatibility  of  the  parents  than  from 
lack  of  balance  in  their  physical  organization,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  nearer  children  are  to  being  well  born  with  healthy  organizations 
at  the  start,  the  more  easily  they  will  be  reared  and  the  more  happiness 
they  will  bring  to  the  home.  For  a  full  exposition  of  this  phase  of 
married  life  the  reader  is  referred  to  “Love  and  Parentage/’*  by  0.  S. 
Fowler. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  the  great  mistakes  frequently  made  in  select¬ 
ing  matrimonial  mates.  It  comes  principally  from  ignorance  of  one’s 
self  and  ignorance  of  others.  Even  if  one  should  read  but  a  small 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  such  an  one,  for  instance,  as  “Right  Selection 
in  Wedlock, ”f  which  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents,  he  could 
not  go  far  out  of  the  way.  By  the  aid  of  Phrenology  one  may  know  to 
a  certainty  whether  or  not  the  proposed  companion  is  adapted,  and 
whether  he  or  she  will  prove  congenial  or  the  reverse.  The  writer  is 
not  alone  in  this  opinion.  It  is  entertained  by  many  others,  and  most 
strongly  by  those  who  have  had  better  opportunities  of  seeing  it  exten¬ 
sively  applied.  Perhaps  no  better  authority  can  be  quoted  than  John 
Cowan,  M.D.  That  distinguished  writer,  in  “The  Science  of  a  New 
Life,”:}:  says,  in  speaking  of  the  harmony  necessary  to  happiness  in 
the  marriage  relation  : 

“In  no  way  can  this  unity  of  thought,  feeling  and  action  be  so  well 
secured  as  through  Phrenology.  .  .  .  Through  the  right  application 

of  this  wonderful  science,  no  mistake  need  be  made  in  husband  or  wife 
choosing,  no  risks  need  be  run  and  no  doubts  need  be  entertained,  but 
all  is  made  clear  as  the  truths  of  which  it  is  the  exponent.  Masks  avail 
nothing — deception,  hypocrisy  and  untruth  avail  nothing — under  the 
searching  analysis  of  the  brain’s  soul-chambers.” 

A  mistake  in  mating  is  not  so  easily  remedied  as  other  mistakes,  con¬ 
sequently  more  care  in  selecting  is  imperative.  The  young  man  has  a 
right  to  ask  seriously  everything  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  proposed  companion.  The  same  is  true  of  the  young  lady. 
And  there  are  others  interested.  The  mother  of  the  young  lady,  the 
tendrils  of  whose  heart  are  centered  in  the  life  of  the  daughter,  may 
reasonably  ask,  “  What  kind  of  a  head  has  Charlie  got  ?” 

Not  all  can  arrange  matters  to  visit  a  skilled  phrenologist,  occasionally 
an  opinion  is  desired  for  one’s  own  information  or  satisfaction  and  they 


*  Love  and  Paeentaoe  ;  applied  to  the  improvement  of  offspring  ;  including  direc¬ 
tions  to  lovers  and  married  concerning  the  strongest  ties  and  the  most  momentous  rela¬ 
tions  of  life.  By  O.  S.  Fowler.  12mo,  144  pp.  Illustrated.  Paper,  40  cents. 

t  Right  Selection  in  Wedlock  :  Marriage  Not  a  Failure.  By  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer. 
12mo,  81  pp..  8  illustrations.  No.  8,  Human  Nature  Library.  Paper,  10  cents. 

X  The  Science  op  a  Neav  Life.  Dedicated  to  all  the  married,  but  particularly  to 
those  who  contemplate  marriage.  By  John  Cowan,  M.D.  8vo,  405  pp.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $3.00. 
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desire  a  reading  of  the  love  signs  and  other  indications  of  character  from 
photographs.  Where  pictures  are  taken  for  the  purpose  the  skilled 
character  reader  can  give  satisfaction  in  every  instance,  though  the 
delineation  may  not  be  so  exhaustive  as  where  a  person  is  under  his 
hands.* 


Keeping  a  Mate. 

“  For  still  in  mutual  sufferance  lies 
The  beauty  of  true' living  ; 

Love  scarce  is  love  which  never  knows 
The  sweetness  of  forgiving.” 

—Whittier. 

When  proper  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  and  accepting  a 
mate,  little,  if  any,  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  such.  Where, 
however,  one  obtains  a  companion  who  develops  unlooked  for  character¬ 
istics  after  marriage,  it  may  become  quite  a  delicate  question  to  decide 
how  the  matrimonial  bark  may  be  guided  to  avoid  shipwreck. 

Keeping  married  in  such  a  case  depends  largely  on  harmonizing  differ¬ 
ences  that  in  any  way  render  wedded  life  discordant. 

There  is  nothing  so  essential  in  this  respect  as  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  is  revealed  by  Phrenology.  To  persons  not  familiar  with 
that  science,  this  may  appear  to  be  too  broad  a  statement  ;  but  let  such 
investigate  the  reasons  for  the  assertion  before  they  decide  that  it  is  un- 
supportable. 

Phrenology  unfolds  the  only  pra<  t 'cal  mental  philosophy.  It  gives 
such  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  of  their  operations,  that  one  can  readily  understand  how  another 
may  be  actuated  b}r  feelings  and  motives  unlike  those  he  experiences  ; 
and  when  one  understands  why  another,  because  differently  constituted, 
must  feel  and  act  as  he  would  not,  he  must  needs  be  tolerant  towards 
such  feeling  and  action. 

All  do  not  realize  how  far  more  important  than  finding  and  obtaining 
a  good  thing  is  the  keeping  and  taking  good  care  of  it.  Even  persons 
naturally  adapted  to  each  other  and  every  way  capable  of  making  each 
other  happy  may  drift  apart  through  a  selfish  carelessness  in  not  con¬ 
sidering  each  other’s  pleasures  and  interests. 

There  are  some  men  who  take  delight  in  acquiring  and  who  care  little 
for  possessions  after  they  are  once  obtained.  Such  a  man  needs  a  wife 
who  will  make  him  feel  that  he  must  be  continually  doing  something  to 
keep  her  affection. 

*  Note  :  Our  circular  entitled  “  Mirror  of  the  Mind,”  describing  how  delineations  of 
character  are  successfully  made  from  properly  prepared  pictures  and  measurements,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
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There  are  other  men  who  need  continual  assurance  that  the  love 
which  has  been  won  is  retained.  They  need  wives  who  are  demonstra¬ 
tive.  They  are  pleased  with  the  hearty  appreciation  of  the  one  they 
love. 

If  the  parties  united,  ere  they  stood  before  the  marriage  altar,  as  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  themselves  and  each  other  as  we  fallible  mortals  can, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  little  possibility  of  their  happiness  being 
lessened.  However,  even  in  this  case,  they  might  find  that  the  intimate 
relations  into  which  they  are  brought  may  disclose  to  view  unsuspected 
and  not  attractive  traits  which,  because  not  ruling  ones,  did  not  definitely 
mark  the  character ;  in  any  instance  they  will  see  that  in  their  close 
union  and  with  their  undivided  interests,  each  must  do  all  that  may  be 
necessary  to  guard  the  love  confidingly  entrusted,  oftentimes  yielding 
personal  pleasure  to  secure  the  other’s  happiness. 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life,  when  things  go  wrong,  and  the 
pathway  seems  strewn  with  heavy  tasks  or  annoyances,  one  often  finds 
the  truth  of  the  poet’s  lines  : 

“Each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon  choked  souls  to  fill, 

And  we  forget  because  we  must 
And  not  because  we  will.” 

Yes,  we  forget,  and  the  sensitive  heart  of  a  loved  one  may  be  chilled  by 
the  hasty  word  or  look.  To  be  sure,  life’s  living  should  not  be  such 
that  its  duties  cannot  be  performed  with  unruffled  spirit,  but,  alas  !  it 
often  is.  What  can  then  be  done  ?  How  shall  we  remedy  the  careless¬ 
ness  or  neglect  ?  “  Bear  and  forbear.”  And  in  doing  this  Phrenology 

is  a  wonderful  aid,  as  it  teaches  us  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

The  wife,  who  knows  that  her  husband's  impatience  and  bluster 
comes  from  a  disturbed  nervous  condition  of  the  system  or  from  exces¬ 
sive  combativeness,  will  not  reply  in  defiant  tones,  but  will  give  a  quiet, 
answer  or  keep  a  silent  tongue. 

Again,  one  of  the  partners  may  consider  some  of  the  other’s  desires 
unreasonable,  yet  the  gratification  of  those  desires  may  be  necessary  to 
the  other’s  happiness.  Let  the  dissatisfied  one  study  the  cause  of  those 
desires  and  he  will  trace  them  to  phrenological  organs  large  in  his  com¬ 
panion  but  small  in  himself.  Then  the  man  with  the  deficient  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  will  understand  the  irrepressible  cravings  of  his 
wife’s  large  ideality  for  tasty  and  beautiful  surroundings,  though  plain 
furnishings  may  satisfy  him.  The  woman  with  excessive  benevolence 
and  small  acquisitiveness,  who  understands  phrenology,  will  be  less 
annoyed  by  the  parsimony  of  her  husband,  who  has  large  acquisitiveness 
and  small  benevolence,  while  the  latter,  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
will  be  less  surprised  at  the  lavishness  of  his  wife’s  giving.  Both  will 
see  that  each  supplements  the  other. 
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Again,  where  compatibility  exists,  ruptures  sometimes  occur  from  the 
parties  not  thoroughly  knowing  themselves,  and  having  a  realization  of 
just  wind  they  need  in  a  companion. 

To  illustrate  :  A  man  with  large  Combativeness  would  never  wish  a 
wife  largely  endowed  with  the  same  faculty.  They  would  be  in  a  con¬ 
stant  wrangle. 

Two  Scotchmen  who  had  recently  married  met  on  the  highway,  when 
one  said  to  the  other  : 

“How’s  thee  gettin’  on,  man?” 

“Aye,  man,  very  poorly.” 

“  Whatana  wife  has  thee  gettin  ?” 

“  Aye,  man,  she’s  a  parfect  devil.  Whatana  wife  has  thee  gettin  ?” 

“My  wife  worse  o’  the  de’il.  The  gude  book  says  resist  the  de’il,  and 
he’ll  flee  fra’  ye,  but  resist  my  wife  and  she’ll  flee  at  ye.” 

Yet  the  man  with  large  Combativeness,  rightly  and  harmoniously 
married,  may  become  impatient  with  the  lack  of  courage  exhibited  by 
his  consort,  not  knowing  that  it  was  the  possession  of  this  very  quality 
in  him  that  made  him  attractive  as  a  lover  ;  not  appreciating  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  live  half  so  happily  with  one  as  courageous  as  himself. 
Nothing  equals  knowledge.  To  know  a  thing  is  to  stand  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  rock.  When,  therefore,  a  man  knows  that  his  consort  mates 
him  intellectually,  morally,  socially  and  physically,  but  is  a  little  more 
selfish  than  he  would  prefer  his  ideal  to  be,  is  he  not  in  a  position  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  in  a  measure  ?  Or,  if  he  knows  that  they  are 
mated  in  other  respects,  but  that  she  has  a  superior  endowment  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  will  he  hesitate  about  acting  on  her  judgment  as 
he  otherwise  would  ?  He  may  imagine  he  made  a  mistake  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  because  his  wife  is  socially  inclined,  while  he  cares  not  for  company  : 
if  he  understood  himself,  he  would  realize  that  his  social  nature  needed 
cultivating  and  would  fall  in  with  his  wife’s  desires  to  entertain  and  be 
entertained. 

The  writer  cannot  dwell  on  these  points,  but  refers  the  reader  to 
“  Wedlock  ;  or,  The  Eight  Kelation  of  the  Sexes,”*  as  the  best  work 
relating  to  mutual  adaptation,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

Oftentimes  men  and  women  have  no  idea  of  the  excellence  of  their 
companions  till  they  learn  of  it  from  a  phrenological  delineation  made 
by  a  person  thoroughly  understanding  the  science  or  from  personal 
study  in  the  light  of  phrenology.  Many  families  have  acknowledged 
that  they  live  much  happier  since  they  understand  why  one  member  of 
the  family  wishes  to  do  one  thing  one  way  and  others  want  to  do  it  in 

*  Wedlock,  or  the  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes.  Disclosing  the  laws  of  conjugal 
selection,  and  showing  who  may  and  who  may  not  marry,  etc.  A  practical  guide  to  all 
the  relations  of  a  happy  wedlock.  By  S.  R.  Wells.  12mo,  238  pp.  Portrait  of  author. 
Cloth,  $1.50  ;  fancy  gilt,  $2.00. 
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Other  ways.  They  look  back  over  the  past  and  see  where  there  was 
often  discord  before  they  obtained  a  knowledge  of  one  another’s  different 
characteristics. 

Then  there  is  a  utilitarian  side  of  the  question  that  is  not  made  as 
much  of  as  it  should  be.  When  two  whose  abilities  lie  in  different 
directions  are  united,  each  may  be  strengthened  by  contact  with  the 
other,  and  the  usefulness  of  each  be  increased  by  his  having  at  command 
the  resources  of  a  mind  unlike  his  own.  Thus  the  man  whose  memory 
of  events  is  deficient  may  learn  to  trust  implicitly  on  that  of  his  wife  ; 
the  wife  deficient  in  power  to  judge  of  color  may  accept  her  husband’s 
judgment  as  to  whether  such  and  such  shades  will  harmonize  and  be 
becoming.  The  one  too  cautious  may,  by  knowing  it,  take  more  of  the 
hopeful  enthusiasm  of  the  other ;  the  reasoner— disposed  to  decide  a 
question  and  then  look  for  facts  to  support  his  opinion — may  trust  the 
fact-gathering  ability  of  his  mate  who  in  this  excels  more  than  he  would 
trust  his  own  and  make  fewer  mistakes  in  reaching  his  conclusions. 

It  is  not  those  that  are  counterparts  that  make  the  most  perfect  mates, 
unless  they  are  exceptionally  and  harmoniously  organized. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  be  a  leader,  and  most  of  them  do,  he  needs  a  wife 
who  will  be  glad  to  have  him  go  ahead,  who  will  have  faith  in  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead  on  to  success,  who  will  be  a  constant  source  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  him,  who  will  look  up  to  him  and  respect  his  leadership.  Such 
a  man,  whose  right  to  lead  is  recognized  at  home,  steps  out  into  the 
world  expecting  that  right  to  be  recognized  elsewhere.  And  it  will  be. 

When  the  woman  is  ambitious  to  be  the  leader  and  is  united  to  a  man 
of  the  same  spirit,  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  skill  to  guide  the  bark 
and  not  strike  the  shore.  Yet  there  are  men  who  need  such  companions, 
men  who  are  deficient  in  mental  backbone  and  are  disposed  to  swim 
with  the  current  rather  than  strike  out  for  themselves.  They  need  a 
friend  in  court  whose  self-reliance  they  can  trust.  Such  a  man  will  go 
out  from  his  home  and  thank  the  Lord  that  he  has  a  wife  with  “a  mind 
of  her  own.” 

Occasionally  one  will  see  families  where  both  the  husband  and  wife 
will  be  leaders  in  different  circles.  The  husband  may  be  a  leading 
business  man  in  the  city  and  county,  possibly  mixed  up  with  politics  a 
little  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  His  wife 
may  show  her  leadership  in  church  affairs,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
entertainments  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  by  virtue  of  her  leadership  may  draw  many  to  the  church  that 
would  not  otherwise  attend.  So  long  as  persons  so  organized  confine 
themselves  to  their  chosen  spheres  of  activity,  and  the  wife  does  not 
take  a  hand  in  her  husband’s  political  maneuvers,  or  the  husband  in 
directing  his  wife’s  church  affairs,  all  is  well,  and  each  takes  pride  in  the 
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capacity  for  leadership  possessed  by  the  companion,  and  their  mutual 
respect  is  heightened  by  knowing  that  others  took  up  to  and  respect  the 
superior  intelligence  or  power  to  direct  and  manage  affairs  which  each 
evinces. 

If  a  perfect  understanding  of  one’s  self  and  one’s  mate  is  essential  to 
happiness  in  married  life  when  there  is  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling, 
how  much  more  so  when  there  is  lack  of  it  ?  In  the  latter  case  it  en¬ 
ables  one  to  tell  where  there  is  harmony  and  where  discord,  which  is 
equivalent  to  being  able  to  put  the  finger  on  the  sore  spot  and  apply  the 
remedy,  for  when  one  knows  wherein  his  companion  is  at  all  ill-adapted 
that  knowledge  gives  him  the  power  to  largely  overcome  that  lack  of 
compatability,  if  it  can  be  overcome  ;  and,  if  it  cannot,  it  were  better 
that  he  know  the  worst  than  live  continually  in  doubt  and  misery. 

Where  love  is  interrupted  the  feeling  of  jealousy  is  apt  to  be  expe¬ 
rienced.  Bulwer  makes  one  of  his  characters  say  :  “  Never  fall  in  love 
enough  to  be  jealous.”  Jealousy  is  always  an  evidence  of  weakness, 
not  that  the  person  who  is  jealous  is  a  weak-minded  person,  but  that  for 
the  time  being  one  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind  have  got  beyond  its 
control.  So  long  as  one  is  confident  of  his  strength  to  hold  the  affection 
of  a  loved  one,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  distrust  of  that  person.  Jeal¬ 
ousy  arises  when  the  mind  distrusts  its  own  power,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  faculties  interested  the  feeling  will  be  intense  and 
powerful. 

Sometimes  the  mind  distorts  appearances  and  creates  occasions  for 
disturbance  of  the  love-relation.  The  author  of  “  Wedlock”  says  : 

“  This  is  a  selfish  and  suspicious  action  of  the  love-feeliugs,  and  is  an 
exceedingly  unfortunate  menial  condition,  whether  it  comes  by  inher¬ 
itance  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  diseased  or  badly  constituted  organism  ; 
whether  it  be  induced  by  ill-health,  or  provoked  by  improper  social  cul¬ 
ture  or  social  misadaptation.  Novel  reading  and  the  drama  seem  to 
excite  the  imaginative  elements  of  human  nature,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  social  feelings,  thereby  tending  to  promote  in  mankind  the 
spirit  of  jealousy,  for  it  is  among  the  classes  most  devoted  to  these  that 
this  passion  in  some  of  its  varied  forms  seems  to  be  most  frequently  and 
painfully  manifested.  When  Amativeness,  Conjugality  and  Friendship 
have  become  intensely  excited  in  jealousy,  and  Combativeness  and  De¬ 
structiveness,  sympathizing  as  they  do,  also  become  morbid,  there  some¬ 
times  occurs  a  species  of  madness  which  results  in  the  murder  of  the 
real  or  imaginary  offender,  followed  by  the  suicide  of  the  infatuated 
victim  of  jealousy.” 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  book  from  which  the  foregoing  quotation 
has  been  made  for  other  suggestions  in  regard  to  this  feeling,  and 
especially  for  those  regarding  its  cure. 
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Some  one  lias  said,  “  When  a  young  lady  is  in  love  she  always  thinks 
the  young  man  is  perfect,  and  he  agrees  with  her.”  After  marriage  he 
may  say,  as  an  old  Quaker  said  to  his  wife  :  “  All  the  world  is  queer 
except  thee  and  me,  and  thee  is  a  little  queer.” 

When  the  parties  find  they  are  drifting  apart,  they  should  make  a 
study  of  themselves.  Sometimes  the  one  who  is  most  apprehensive  is 
at  fault,  the  wife  shows  lack  of  sympathy  and  indifference  to  what 
makes  an  essential  part  of  her  husband’s  life.  The  husband,  occupied 
by  business  and  other  cares,  gradually  neglects  little  courtesies  and 
attentions  that  make  the  home  life  happy.  They  neglect  to  keep  step 
with  each  other. 

An  interesting  study  of  human  nature  is  frequently  afforded  the 
readers  of  prominent  magazines  and  newspapers.  Thus,  in  letters  from 
happy  wives,  published  in  a  New  York  daily,  one  fact  was  apparent  in 
them  all.  The  husbands  who  make  their  wives  happy  are  unselfish. 
No  man  can  think  only  of  his  own  pleasure,  seek  to  have  his  own  way 
in  everything,  keep  every  dollar  he  earns  for  his  own  use,  never  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  his  companion,  and  be  happy  or  make  anyone  else 
happy.  It  would  seem  that  love  and  selfishness  cannot  go  hand  in  hand. 
Few  good  husbands  are  ever  selfish  with  the  woman  they  love,  even 
though  they  are  intensely  so  in  their  dealings  with  the  world.  To  live 
happily  with  another,  the  interests  of  that  other  must  be  considered  and 
respected. 

That  some  men  fail  to  make  good  husbands  is  not  because  they  are 
selfish  by  nature,  but  more  frequently  because  they  did  not  receive 
proper  training  when  young  and  learn  to  subdue  themselves.  Humored 
and  petted  and  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  in  everything,  they 
become  so  spoiled  that  a  person  of  most  angelic  disposition  would  have 
a  hard  time  getting  along  with  them.  Occasionally  a  woman  who  has 
been  thus  brought  up  makes  life  a  burden  to  her  companion.  A.  recent 
writer  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  says  : 

“  I  never  see  a  petted,  pampered  girl  who  is  yielded  to  in  every  whim 
by  servants  and  parents,  that  I  do  not  sigh  with  pity  for  the  man  who 
will  some  day  be  her  husband.  It  is  the  worshiped  daughter,  who  has 
been  taught  that  her  whims  and  wishes  are  supreme  in  a  household, 
who  makes  marriage  a  failure  all  her  life.  She  has  had  her  way  in 
things  great  and  small ;  and  when  she  desired  dresses,  pleasures  or 
journeys  which  were  beyond  the  family  purse,  she  carried  the  day  with 
tears  or  sulks,  or  posing  as  a  martyr.  The  parents  sacrificed  and  suf¬ 
fered  for  her  sake,  hoping  finally  to  see  her  well  married.  They  care¬ 
fully  hide  her  faults  from  her  suitors  who  seek  her  hand,  and  she  is 
ever  ready  with  smiles  and  allurements  to  win  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
the  average  man  is  as  blind  to  the  faults  of  a  pretty  girl  as  a  newly- 
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hatched  bird  is  blind  to  the  worms  upon  the  tree  about  him.  He  thinks 
her  little  pettish  ways  are  mere  girlish  moods  ;  but  when  she  becomes 
his  wife  and  reveals  her  selfish  and  cruel  nature  he  is  grieved  and  hurt 
to  think  fate  has  been  so  unkind  to  him.” 

The  model  husband  is  not  addicted  to  bad  habits,  he  is  not  cross  and 
crabbed  at  home,  he  is  not  stingy  with  his  consort,  nor  disrespectful  to 
his  mother-in-law.  He  finds  companionship  in  his  wife  and  passes  most 
of  his  evenings  with  her,  either  in  their  own  home  or  elsewhere.  Prop¬ 
erly  mated,  such  a  couple  will  be  happy  and  they  will  go  through  the 
world  seeking,  as  some  wise  man  has  said,  “not  greater  wealth,  but 
simpler  pleasure  ;  not  higher  fortune,  but  deeper  felicity,  making  the 
first  of  possessions  self-possession,  and  honoring  themselves  in  harmless 
pride  and  calm  pursuits  of  peace.” 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  discord  in  the  world. 
The  divorce  record  shows  that  nearly  fifty  couples  a  day  seek  a  segrega¬ 
tion  of  their  union  in  the  United  States  alone.  It  would  seem  we 
should  do  better  than  that.  And  the  most  intelligent  way  would  be  by 
not  making  mis-matches  in  the  first  place.  "Where  misalliances  have 
been  formed,  the  question  becomes  how  best  to  remedy  them.  That 
involves  a  study  of  the  individual  characters  and  peculiarities.  If  the 
husband  and  wife  can  be  persuaded  to  study  themselves  together,  strong 
hopes  may  be  entertained  for  amicable  adjustment  of  differences. 

WThere  discord  occurs,  it  will  most  frequently  be  found  connected  with 
the  feelings  or  sentiments.  In  this  case,  the  couple  desirous  of  harmo¬ 
nizing  differences  can  not  do  better  than  read  “Education  of  the  Feel¬ 
ings  and  Affections,”*  and  act  on  the  suggestions  made  therein  as  to  the 
proper  control  and  regulation  of  the  emotions,  wdth  a  view  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  each  other’s  characters  ;  for  each  may  cultivate  his  own  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  restrain  faculties  that  need  to  be  subordinated,  and  he 
may  help  the  other  in  doing  the  same.  Characters  may  often  be  decid¬ 
edly  bettered  by  the  modification  of  faculties  too  weak  or  too  strong. 

Another  good  book  for  a  couple  to  read  together  is  “  Talks  on  Mar¬ 
ried  Life.”f  This  is  not  a  phrenological  work,  but  is  written  by  a  man 
who  lias  had  a  superior  field  of  observation  and  is  full  of  useful  and 
pointed  suggestions  which  only  need  to  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

Almost  anyone  can  get  married,  but  it  is  not  everyone  who  marries 
who  keeps  married. 

Some  writers,  in  view  of  infelicities  in  married  life,  and  the  fact  that 

*  How  to  Educate  the  Feelings  or  Affections,  and  bring  the  dispositions,  aspir¬ 
ations  and  passions  inro  harmony  with  sound  intelligence  and  morality.  By  Charles 
Bray.  Edited,  with  notes  and  illustrations  from  the  third  London  edition,  by  Nelson 
Sizer,  author  of  41  Phrenology  in  the  School  room  and  the  Family,”  etc.  12mo,  226  pp., 
28  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

+  Talks  About  Married  Life  and  Things  Adjacent.  By  William  Aikmau,  D.©, 
12mo,  273  pp.  Tinted  paper,  cloth,  $1.50  ;  full  gilt.  $2.00. 
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many  men  have  a  fondness  for  passing  their  evenings  elsewhere  than  at 
home,  have  even  questioned  “Are  women  companionable  to  men?” 
But  this  question  is  never  put  by  a  young  man.  He  finds  his  sweetheart 
very  companionable  indeed. 

No  one  expects  to  win  the  affections  of  another  without  effort,  and  yet 
hundreds  of  persons  seem  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  love  after 
marriage.  The  fact  is  it  is  just  as  much  necessary  after  as  before,  and 
by  knowing  how  to  do  it  it  may  be  done  just  as  effectively. 

If  a  man  would  keep  his  wife’s  affections  he  must  do  as  he  did  when 
he  courted  her — make  himself  lovable. 

If  a  wife  would  keep  a  husband’s  love  let  her  remember  to  appreciate 
what  he  does  for  her,  as  in  the  days  of  courtship  ;  “a  wife’s  gratitude 
is  a  husband’s  nectar.” 

The  husband  and  wife  have  given  their  lives  into  each  other’s  hands, 
and  it  behooves  them  to  keep  strong  as  ever  the  attraction  which 
brought  them  together,  lest  that  being  dissipated,  the  chain  which  binds 
them  become  galling. 

Each  should  guard  against  making  any  demand  on  the  other.  There 
are  ways — and  phrenology  teaches  them — in  which  men  and  women  may 
be  approached  to  get  them  to  do  gladly  things  which  otherwise  they 
would  do  in  an  unwilling  spirit  or  never  consent  to  do  at  all.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  treat  all  persons  alike  in  this  world  and  have  the  wheels  of 
life  run  smoothly. 

The  person  with  large  Firmness  and  Combativeness  may  be  easily  led, 
when  an  attempt  to  drive  him  would  call  out  feelings  of  stubbornness 
and  opposition. 

The  person  with  large  Approbativeness,  who  is  married  to  one  who 
takes  pleasure  in  noticing  approaches  in  terms  of  appreciation  and  en¬ 
dearment,  and  who  finds  occasion  to  praise  things  deserving,  will  be 
superlatively  happy,  and  cheerfully  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  loved 
one  :  found  fault  with  and  scolded,  or  even  left  without  appreciation, 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  may  sour  in  the  fountain,  and  he  may  jus¬ 
tify  himself  in  any  neglect  or  even  wrong  act. 

Few,  if  any,  couples  desire  to  live  in  wrangles,  especially  if  there  are 
children  in  the  family.  If  they  do  not  care  for  their  own  feelings  or 
the  feelings  of  the  companion,  the  child  frequently  brings  about  more 
tender  regard  and  expression.  And  if  the  dear  little  one  should  die, 
after  it  has  entwined  itself  around  the  hearts  of  the  parents,  now  suffer¬ 
ing  will  often  draw  them  together  ! 

But  we  must  also  remember  that  the  children  may  inherit,  in  an 
exaggerated  degree,  the  elements  that  clash  and  add  to  the  jars  that  make 
home  unpleasant.  How  frequently  one  hears  a  mother  say  :  “I  never 
understood  that  boy.  He  was  always  a  puzzle  to  me.”  Poes  th© 
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thought  ever  occur  to  such  a  parent  that  the  boy  who  is  not  understood 
at  home  is  very  likely  to  go  abroad  for  sympathy  and  appreciation  ? 
The  boy  and  girl,  like  the  husband  and  wife,  must  have  companionship, 
and  if  they  find  those  in  the  home  circle  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
their  ambitions  and  desires,  how  much  more  happy  their  lives  will  be 
and  what  safeguards  of  virtue  and  protection  will  be  thrown  around 
them.  It  is  never  a  pleasant  experience  for  a  sensitive  soul  to  feel  that 
no  one  in  all  the  world  understands  its  feelings  or  sympathizes  with  its 
aspirations ;  on  the  contrary,  we  resent  nothing  more  quickly  than  being 
considered  erratic  for  opinions  we  deem  to  be  true.  A  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  one’s  self  may  reveal  that  he  is  somewhat  peculiar  or  unbal¬ 
anced,  and  that  wThile  in  some  respects  the  judgment  will  be  sound,  in 
other  points  concessions  will  needdo  be  made.  Where  the  man  knows 
his  wife  is  better  organized  in  some  particulars  he  will  come  to  respect 
her  judgment  more,  and  say  to  himself,  “  I  am  not  going  to  act  in  this 
matter  without  the  benefit  of  her  opinion.” 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  unions  that  this  self-knowledge  and 
knowledge  of  each  other  will  not  help,  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between.  Most  of  those  fairly  happy  can  be  made  happier  by  it.  This 
is  no  Utopian  dream,  but  has  proved  a  blessed  reality  to  thousands,  and 
will  continue  to  bless,  in  increasing  ratio,  as  it  is  more  extensively 
and  universally  applied. 
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Inquiries  are  often  made  whether  we  can  give  a  satisfactory 
examination  from  photographs.  Thousands  of  people  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  from  us  a  careful  phrenological  examination  of 
their  heads ,  but  they  live  so  far  away  from  our  office  that  they 
cannot  incur  the  expense  of  coming.  Such  will  be  glad  tb  know 
that  they  can  procure  for  the  purpose  properly  prepared  photog¬ 
raphs,  with  all  the  required  measurements,  and  then  receive 
from  us  a  delineation  of  character  and  talents,  with  advice  as 
to  health,  proper  occupation,  and  choice  of  a  business  partner 
or  life  companion. 

Among  a  hundred  photographs  as  they  are  commonly  taken, 
perhaps  there  might  be  found  one  which  would  be  such  as  a 
phrenologist  would  choose  for  a  careful  and  exhaustive  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  character. 

About  the  year  1850  the  ladies  dressed  their  hair  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  laying  it  to  the  head  so  as  to  reveal  its  form  accur¬ 
ately  ;  but  forty  years  later  the  style  is  to  make  the  hair  occupy 
as  much  room  as  possible  in  frizzes,  masses,  and  bangs,  and  thus 
cover  the  forehead  to  the  very  eyebrows.  But  the  men,  on  the 
contrary,  in  many  cases  crop  the  hair  close  to  the  scalp,  though 
if  it  be  thick  and  strong  it  stands  erect,  and  thus  makes  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  head  which  partially  obscures  its  size  and  form. 

For  such  examinations  from  portraits  we  desire  to  have  two 
wiews — a  perfect  profile,  or  side  view,  and  a  front  view  :  figs.  C  to 
H.  The  hair  should  be  wet  and  carefully  brushed  close  to  the 
head  when  the  pictures  are  taken,  so  as  to  reveal  the  form  of 
every  part  of  the  head. 

Sometimes  a  person  desires  to  submit  to  us  a  single  portrait,  all 
that  may  be  attainable  of  a  person,  without  his  knowledge.  He 
may  be  privately  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  a  good  situation,  or 
to  become  a  business  partner,  or  a  son  in-law,  and  what  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  may  benefit  all  parties  or  save  them  from  making  $ 
mistake. 

s. 

-  -  - - - - - -  — ■  4 
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When  but  a  single  portrait  can 
be  procured  for  the  purpose,  if 
it  be  what  is  called  a  three- 
quarter  view,  see  Fig.  A,  it  will 
answer  fairly  well.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  much  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  examiner  shall 
have  all  the  facilities  that  are 
possible,  pains  should  be  taken 
and  all  requisite  effort  made  to 
get  the  proper  pictures  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  results. 

In  presenting  the  engravings 
from  photographs,  Figs.  B,  C, 
and  D,  the  two  latter  taken 
properly  and  expressly  for  our 
ase,  it  is  but  just  that  we  give 
their  history.  On  the  12th  of 
Jan.,  1891,  we  received  the  three 

photographs  for  examination  Fig.  a.  Edward  Bellamy, 

from  a  young  lady  residing  3,000  miles  from  New  Aork.  She 
had  conformed  to  our  circular  on  the  subject  in  the  kinds  of 

pictures  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  size  of 
brain,  height,  weight, 
complexion,  etc.  On 
the  13th  of  Jan.  we 
had  finished  the  work 
required,  and  the  des- 
cription  and  pictures 
were  returned  to  her 
by  mail.  On  the  22d 
of  Jan.  we  wrote  to  the 
young  lady,  in  sub¬ 
stance.  as  follows  : 

Miss - - - .  We 

are  about  to  publish  a 
new  pamphlet  respect¬ 
ing  examinations  from 
pictures,  and  remem¬ 
bering  how  perfectly 
you  had  yours  taken 
for  our  purpose,  and 
had  also  sent  a  third 
one,  taken  with  the 
hair  dressed  in  fashion 
able  style,  making  such 
a  startling  contrast,  we 
now  write  to  ask  vou 
to  return  your  three 


Jig,  B.  liead  Dressed  for  a,  Party. 
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pictures  numbered,  5,135,  to  be 
engraved  by  us  for  the  new  cir¬ 
cular  ;  of  course,  in  the  publi¬ 
cation,  your  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  wilL  be  concealed.  If 
you  will  permit  the  use  of  the 
form  and  dressing  of  the  head, 
we  will,  if  you  desire  it,  re¬ 
quire  the  artist  so  to  modify  the 
faces  that  your  friends  would 
not  recognize  that  they  were 
taken  from  your  pictures. 

Yours  truly, 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

She  replied  as  follows  : 

- — ,  Jan.  31,  1891. 

“  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of 
the22d  inst.,  is  received.  Here¬ 
with  you  will  find  my  photo¬ 
graphs  for  which  you  ask.  I 
am  not  particular  whether  my  friends  would  recognize  my  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  circular  or  not.  Now  one  word  in  regard  to  your 
description  of  my  character.  First,  let  me  thank  you  for  ans¬ 
wering  so  promptly.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the 
description.  My  mother, 
brother,  and  a  friend  think 
you  could  not  have  given  it 
more  accurately  had  you 
known  me  from  the  cradle. 
We  are  all  great  coffee  drink¬ 
ers,  but  for  the  week  past  I 
have  taken  but  one  cup,  and 
I  have  even  given  up  white 
bread  for  ‘Graham,’  and  a 
cracker  made  of  the  entire 
wheat  flour. 

Respectfully, 


Fig.C.  Side  View  of  B. 


Front  View  of  B. 


Figs.  B,  C,  and  D,  the 
reader  will  understand,  are 
those  above  referred  to,  and 
that  in  C  and  D  the  hair  was 
wet  and  laid  perfectly  to  the 
head.  In  C,  the  hair  having 
been  twisted,  is  held  at  the 
chin  by  one  hand.  How 
finely  the  outline  of  the 
whole  head  is  shown  from 
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the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
side- head  and  forehead  show 
nice  modeling.  In  I),  the 
front  view,  we  have  the 
rounded  side- head  with  its 
wideness,  showing*  force,  in¬ 
genuity,  economy,  policy, 
prudence,  and  taste ;  and 
the  wideness  between  the 
eyes,  artistic  ability  and  tal¬ 
ent  for  drawing,  modeling, 
cutting,  fitting,  etc. 

hi  B  we  have  the.  head  as 
represented  in  society  dress. 

Just  the  brow  is  shown,  and 
some  hints  of  the  breadth 
and  fullness  at  Cautiousness, 
but  for  all  else  the  splendid 
hair  envelopes  the  head  as 
in  a  cloud,  and  hides  the 
grand  head  on  which  we  dote. 

Fig.  E  shows  the  side  view 
of  an  interesting  head.  It 
is  high  and  long,  but  flattened  Fi- E-  Taken  P™periy. 

and  narrow  along  the  sides. 
The  hair  is  abundant,  but 
fine,  and  having  been  wet 
and  carefully  brushed,  it 
offered  verjr  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  examination. 

Fig.  F  shows  the  front 
view,  gives  the  height  and 
form  of  the  top- head  and 
the  comparative  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  side  head,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Sel¬ 
fish  propensities.  The head 
is  long  and  high  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear,  and 
narrow  and  light  behind 
the  ears. 

Fig.  G  was  taken  right¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  a  square 
side  or  profile  view.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get 
artists  to  take  a  perfect 
profile.  They  incline  to 

Fi^.  F,  Front  view  of  E.  Taken  Properly.  make  it  Cl  thv^e-(^U(XrteV  QV 
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a  seven- eighth  view,  and 
thus  partially  defeat  the 
desired  result.  How  large 
the  perceptive  organs  across 
the  brows  !  How  long  and 
flat  the  head  appears  !  How 
ample  the  social  or  back- 
head.  It  is  taken  just  as 
we  like  it,  though  the  hair 
might  have  been  laid  a  little 
smoother. 

Fig.  H  is  the  front  view 
of  Fig.  G-.  No  one  would 
suppose  to  look  at  the  side 
view  that  the  head  were  as 
broad  as  this  shows  it  to  be. 

The  forehead  is  broad  a< 
well  as  long  from  the  ear- 
forward.  How  wide  be 
tween  the  eyes,  like  D.  How 
wide  at  Constructiveness, 

Acquisitiveness,  Secretive- 
ness,  and  Cautiousness,  as 
well  as  at  Destructiveness, 
and  Combat iveness.  We  need  both  views  of  all  the  portraits 
from  C  to  H,  to  study  the  whole  character. 


Fig.  G.  Taken  as  We  Wish. 


Fig.  H.  of  Q, 


Fasts  Which  are  Essential, 

Those  who  desire  to  con¬ 
sult  us  in  regard  to  making 
examination  from  photo¬ 
graphs  for  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  right  education,  or 
proper  adaptation  and  selec¬ 
tion  in  marriage, will  receive 
from  us,  by  mail,  a  circular 
setting  forth  in  detail  how 
to  have  pictures  taken  for 
the  purpose,  and  especially 

what  measurements  we 
need  of  the  head,  chest, 
waist,  height ;  weight,  com¬ 
plexion.  color  of  hair  and 
eyes  ;  also  the  price  for  such 
service,  and  how  to  send 
pictures  and  safely  remit 
money.  Address  Fowler 
&  Wells  Co,.  775  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York, 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  LIKENESSES  FOR 
PHRENOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Let  the  hair  be  wet  and  brushed  down  as  smoothly  to  the  head 
as  possible,  so  as  to  show  its  shape,  and  let  the  parted  side  of  the 
hair  come  next  the  instrument  (See  Figs.  C,  E,  G.)  and  let  it  t  e 
a  perfect  profile  or  side  view — not  turned  at  all.  Then  take  ah  «> 
a  direct  front  view,  the  hair,  as  before  laid  smoothly  (See  Figc . 
D,  F,  H,)  and  have  the  person  sit  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
instrument  for  bjth  views.  Tin-types,  if  of  the  best  sorb  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  are  much  cheaper  than  photographs. 
Yet,  if  a  person  can  send  us  a  photo,  also,  it  may  assist  in  study 
ing  temperament  though  not  taken  as  we  require  (See  F  g  Bj. 

If  but  one  likeness  can  be  sent,  it  should  be  what  is  called  a 
three  quarter  view,  showing  both  the  front  and  side  of  the  head 
(See  Fig.  A).  The  head  is  what  we  want,  and  it  may  be  taken 
ns  large  as  convenient.  C  and  D  are  the  size  we  like, 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  convenient  or  possible  to  obtain 
likenesses  which  are  taken  in  the  best  way.  If  not,  such  as  may 
be  had  can  be  sent,  and  we  will  do  our  best  with  them,  or  decline 
do  use  and  return  them,  with  the  money. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Take  a  measurement  around  the  head  (See  Fig  I,  a).  An¬ 
other  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  over  the  head  to  the  sharp,  bony 
point,  called  “occipital  spine,”  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back-head  (See  dot¬ 
ted  line  b).  Another  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other, 
over  the  head  (c). 

The  height,  weight,  size  of  chest, 
waist,  as  called  for  on  the  subsequent 
page,  will  aid  us  in  the  study  of  the 
temperament,  and  the  balance  and  in 
tegrity  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  and  thereby  enable  the  person 
who  delineates  the  character  to  make 
it  more  complete.  If  a  person  is  send¬ 
ing  pictures  of  an  absent  friend,  or  if 
the  friend  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
therefore  the  measurements  and  weight  3annot  be  positively 
stated,  an  effort  to  describe  the  build,  size,  weight,  complexion, 
etc.,  should  be  made. 

These  examinations  are  nicely  printed  on  the  type-writer,  and 
when  completed,  are  sent  by  mail,  including  the  photographs, 
carefully  packed  and  in  a  plain  envelope.  Please  be  careful  to 
write  name  and  address  plainly. 

Price  for  a  written  description  by  pictures,  $5.00.  Special 
terms  will  be  made  for  clubs  of  fiv  _ _ _  sept  at  ope  time. 
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INFORMATION  NEEDED  IN  GIVING  A  PHRENO 
LOGICAL  DELINEATION  OF  CHARACTER 
FROM  PHOTOGRAF  HS. 


1.  Name  of  Person. 

2.  Circumference  of  Head  in  inches. 

3.  From  Hoot  of  Nose  over  Top-head. 

4.  From  opening  of  Ears  over  Top-head. 

5.  Height  of  Person. 

6.  General  Weight  with  ordinary  clothing, 

7.  Size  of  Chest,  just  under  the  arms. 

8.  Size  around  the  Waist. 

9.  Color  of  Hair. 

10.  Color  of  Eyes. 

11.  Complexion. 

12.  Extent  of  Education. 

13.  Occupation  hitherto. 

14.  Health.  Age. 

15.  Married  or  Single. 

16.  Number  of  Portraits  sent,  to  be  carefully  returned. 

17.  Name. 

18.  Address  in  full,  Post  Office,  County  and  State. 

19.  Amount  to  be  sent,  Five  Dollars. 

To  save  copying,  a  person  can  answer  the  above  by  Numbers « 


All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  Phreno* 
legists. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

[We  have  the  original  letters,  but  as  they  were  not  written  for  publication 
the  names  and  special  localities  are  omitted.] 

Mr.  Nelson  Sizer  :  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  9,  1891, 

Dear  Sir :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  three 
examinations  from  portraits,  and  I  must  really  compliment  you,  as  they  are 
quite  correct  and  to  the  point;  you  even  have  the  very  expressions  they  use  down 
to  the  letter  as  though  you  had  known  the  ladies  personally.  My  sister  is  well 
represented,  and  I  shall  give  her  the  opportunity  of  studying  medicine  as  you 
suggest.  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you,  and  remain,  with  kind  regards,  your  sin¬ 
cere  friend,  - _ 

Prof.  N.  Sizer :  - ,  Iowa,  March  12, 1891. 

Dear  Sir :  The  description  of  character  received  in  due  time.  Although  I 
was  confident  of  your  ability  to  describe  character,  yet  I  did  not  think  you  could 
give  so  perfect  a  description  from  pictures,  and  must  say,  if  I  know  myself,  it 
represents  my  peculiarities  in  a  very  clear  and  perfect  manner. 

Sincerely  yours,  — - - . 

Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.:  - ,  Ill.,  Dec.  14,  1890. 

I  received  your  full  written  description  of  character  a  few  days  ago.  lean 
say  that  I  am  truly  surprised  at  the  correctness  of  your  delineation.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  so  much  could  be  told  from  photographs.  I  would  cheer¬ 
fully  advise  any  one  who  is  about  to  choose  a  life  business  to  consult  your  skill 
as  Phrenologists  before  making  a  choice.  Thanking  you  for  your  advice,  I  re¬ 
main,  Truly  yours,  - . 

Prof.  Nelson  Sizer  ;  - ,  Iowa,  Feb.  11, 1891. 

My  Dear  Sir :  The  Phrenological  character  of  myself  and  pictures  came 
duly  to  hand.  To  say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  is  but  expressing  it  mildly.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  a  believer  in  Phrenology,  but  the  chart  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lishes  my  belief.  It  is  thought  to  be  scrupulously  correct.  I  can  possibly  find 
no  fault  with  it.  Your  advice  I  value  and  will  follow  it.  I  shall  now  enter  upon 
my  work  with  much  more  confidence.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  every  reason  to  respect 
Phrenology.  Most  truly  yours,  — - - . 

Letter  from  a  Fond  and  Anxious  Parent. 

“Fowler  &  Wells:  Chicago,  Ill. 

“I  have  just  received  the  ‘description  of  charter’  written  by  you,  for  my 
son,  from  photographs,  and  it  would  seem  that  you  had  known  him  from  the 
cradle.  He  is  peculiar  ;  a  kind  of  mystery,  but  you  describe  him  truly.  Your 
advice  as  to  his  future  business  appears  to  be  correct,  for  he  has  manifested 
talent  in  that  direction.  We  desired  to  educate  him  for  a  profession  for  which 
you  say  he  has  but  little  ability.  We  shall  follow  your  advice  in  his  case,  and 
he  is  delighted  that  you  encourage  his  preference.  Thankfully  yours,  S.  H.” 

A  Most  Important  Case. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  us,  called  at  our  office  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  which  he  desired  us  to  examine  carefully,  and 
to  write  out  the  character  of  each,  more  particularity  that  of  the  gentleman, 
and  give  our  opinion  as  to  the  adaptation  in  marriage  of  the  parties,  the  lady 
being  his  daughter.  He  did  not  tell  his  name  or  residence,  or  that  of  the  parties 
in  interest.  We  promised  to  have  the  matter  ready  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  re¬ 
tired.  In  our  statement  we  described  the  young  man  as  selfish,  tyrannical,  and 
inclined  to  be  immoral,  and  quite  unsuited  to  the  lady.  When  the  gentleman 
called  for  the  document,  he  took  it,  sealed,  and  left  without  reading  it. 

About  a  month  afterward  we  received  a  letter  from  the  father,  addressed  to 
the  examiner,  which  we  copy: 

“Nelson  Sizer: 

“ Dear  Sir :  In  the  latter  part  of  March  last,  I  was  in  the  office  of  Fowler  & 
Wells,  and  left  with  you  two  photographic  likenesses  [of  a  young  man  and  young 
woman,]  to  be  examined  in  regard  to  their  relative  fitness  for  union  in  matrimony 
— more  especially  the  young  man.  The  study  of  the  description  I  obtained  from 
you,  coupled  with  some  recollections  I  have  of  his  habits  and  ways,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  delineation  is,  in  every  way,  true  and  to  the  point. 
Thanking  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  favor  conferred  on  me,  which  I  consider 
more  in  the  light  of  a  friendly  act  than  otherwise, 

“  I  remain,  very  truly  yours,  - - - .” 

Two  years  afterward  the  young’  lady  called,  made  herself  known,  and  warmly 
thanked  us  for  having  saved  her  from  a  sad  misalliance.  She  has  married  by 
our  advice  happily. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  contain  stamp  for  postage,  and  be  addressed  to 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  Publishers,  27  East  21st  St.,  New  York 


How  can  i  learn  Phrenology?” 

‘  ‘  I  desire  to  be  able  to  understand  strangers  at  sight  as  a 
means  of  success  in  business  and  as  a  source  of  interest  and 
pleasure.” 

In  responding  to  such  questions  we  advise  the  perusal  of  the 
best  text  books  on  Phrenology,  such  as  are  embodied  in  the 


“STUDENTS  SET,” 

BRAIN  AND  MIND;  or,  Mental  Science 
Considered  in  Accordance  with  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Phrenology  and  in  Relation  to 
Modern  Physiology.  Illustrated.  By  H. 
S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  James 
McNiel,  A.M.  $1.50. 

THE  TEMPERAMENTS;  or,  Varieties  of 
Physical  Constitution  in  Man,  considered 
in  their  relation  to  Mental  Character  and 
Practical  Affairs  of  Life.  By  D.  H. 
Jacques,  M.D.  With  an  introduction  by 
H.  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  editor  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  150  illustrations. 
Cloth,  Sr. 50. 

HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER.  A  New 

Illustrated  Handbook  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy,  for  students  and  examin¬ 
ers,  with  a  Chart  for  recording  the  sizes 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  brain  in  the 
delineation  of  character  ;  with  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  engravings. 
$1.25. 

POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  Familiar 
Exposition  of  the  Structures,  Functions, 
and  Relations  of  the  Human  System  and 
the  preservation  of  health.  $1.00. 


complete  by  express  for  $10. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  BUST,  showing 
the  location  of  each  of  the  Organs.  Large 
size.  $i.oo. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY  ;  or,  Signs  of  Chai 
acter,  as  manifested  through  tempera¬ 
ment  and  external  forms,  and  especially 
in  the  “  Human  Face  Divine.”  With 
more  than  one  thousand  illustrations 
$5.00. 

CH05CP  OF  PURSUITS;  or,  What  to  Do 
and  Why.  Describing  sev  enty-fi ve  traces 
and  professions,  and  the  temperaments 
and  talents  required  for  each.  Also,  how 
to  educate  on  phrenological  principle-;— 
each  man  for  his  proper  work  ;  together 
with  portraits  and  biographies  of  many 
successful  thinkers  and  workers.  $2.00 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN;  Considered 
in  Relation  to  External  Objects.  The 
only  authorized  American  edition.  With 
twenty  engravings  and  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  $1.25. 

HEADS  AND  FACES  AND  HOW  TO 
STUDY  THEM.  A  Manual  of  Phre¬ 
nology  and  Physiognomy  for  the  People. 
By  Nelson  Sizer  and  H.  S.  Drayton. 
Oct.,  paper,  40c. 


This  list  is  recommended  to  persons  who  desire  to  secure 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  by 

Private  Study  at  Home 

as  well  as  to  those  who  propose  later  on  to  attend  the  Institute, 
the  annual  sessions  of  which  open  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  persons  at  a  distance  desiring  full  information  011 
the  subject  may  inclose  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  and  ask  for 
a  pamphlet  entitled  “Phrenology  in  Actual  Ifife,”  which  ex¬ 
plains  fully  the  Institute  matters. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  27  East  21st  Street,  New  York*. 


Over  250,000  copies  of  this  Book  have  been  sold,  and 
the  last  Edition  is  better  than  ever. 
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THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 

Self  -  Instructor 

Phrenology,  Physiology  and  Physiognomy. 

A  Complete  Handbook  for  the  People.  With  over  One  Hundred 
New  Illustrations,  including  a  Chart  for  the  Use  of 
Practical  Phrenologists.  Revised  and  printed 
from  new  plates.  12mo,  192  pp 
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This  is  the  only  work  published  giving  full  and  complete 
instructions  How  to  Head  Heads,  with  rules  for  finding 
the  organs,  and  explaining'  and  illustrating  each  one  separately; 
the  Author  here  lays  down  the  rules  employed  by  him  in  his 
professional  work  for  nearly  60  years. 

It  will  show  you  how  to  read  people  as  you  would  a  book, 
and  to  see  if  they  are  inclined  to  be  good,  upright,  honest,  true, 
kind,  charitable,  loving,  joyous,  happy  and  trustworthy  people, 
such  as  you  would  like  to  know. 

A  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  would  save  many  disap¬ 
pointments  in  social  and  business  life. 

Cloth,  $1;  paper,  50  cts.  English  price— 4s.,  cloth;  2s.,  paper. 


Send  for  a  copy  at  once,  study  the  people  you  see, 
and  also  your  own  character. 
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STUDY  OF  CHARACTER  BY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  NELSON  SIZER. 

Knowledge  of  Phrenology  and  the  temperaments  enables  a 
person  to  read  character  from  a  well  delineated  picture.  Photo¬ 
graphs,  if  taken  properly,  can  readily  be  studied,  and  the  chief 
features  of  a  character  correctly  portrayed.  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  and  profitable  for  people  to  understand  than  to  be 
able  to  estimate  a  stranger  who  is  presented,  or  to  study  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  individual  by  a  likeness  or  photograph. 

We  purpose,  in  this  essay,  to  give  instruction  in  this  matter, 
so  that  persons  not  scientifically  trained  to  it  can  be  profited  and 
become  fairly  expert  in  it.  Let  the  reader  understand,  to  start 
with,  that  he  is  not  to  look  for  hills  and  hollows,  or  what  the 
public  styles  “  bumps,”  to  determine  development,  but  the  length 
of  fiber  from  the  center  of  the  brain. 

If  you  draw  a  line  from  the  opening  of  one  ear  through  the 
head  to  the  opening  of  the  other  ear,  a  point  half  way  between 
the  ears  represents  the  place  where  the  spinal  cord  hinges  with 
the  brain  ;  and  the  brain  is  developed  as  from  a  stem  in  every 
direction,  as  a  cauliflower  develops  from  its  stem.  For  external 
study,  one  may  measure  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  point 
between  the  eye  brows,  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  the 
distance  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  that  point  indicates  length 
of  fiber  in  the  intellectual  brain.  If  the  head  be  long  from  the 
ear  forward,  the  intellectual  organs  are  large.  Measuring  from 
the  opening  of  the  ear  directly  up  or  in  any  other  direction,  the 
organs  located  in  those  regions  are  large  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  opening  of  the  ear.  Measuring  a  head  back¬ 
ward  and  upward  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  from  the  hub,  we  get  the  mass  of  development  in  that 
direction.  Then  when  we  look  at  the  front  view  of  a  head,  wide¬ 
ness  tells  the  story  in  regard  to  the  organs  in  the  side-head. 

An  intellectual  brain,  then,  is  long  from  the  opening  of  the 
ear  forward;  a  moral  brain  is  high  from  the  opening  of  the  ear 
to  the  top- head  ;  a  man  who  is  proud  and  ambitious  is  long  from 
the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  crown,  and  one  who  is  social  and 
warm  hearted  and  affectionate  has  massiveness  of  brain  back  of 
the  ear,  and  fullness  in  the  back-head. 
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Figure  1.  Observe  this  portrait  of  B.  F.  Tracy  ;  what  length 
of  brain  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  eye-brows  !  what 
length  of  brain  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  fore¬ 
head  where  the  hair  joins  !  what  height  from  the  opening  of  the 
ear  directly  upward  !  how  much  less  of  brain  seems  to  be  around 


Fig.  1.  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy,  Sec.  Navy. 


the  ears  than  in  front !  The  portrait  is  turned  a  little  toward  us, 
and  that  turns  the  back  head  away  from  us  and  makes  it  seem 
smaller.  The  lower  part  of  that  forehead  indicates  wonderful 
perceptive  power  and  ability  to  gather  knowledge;  the  middle 
forehead  represents  ability  to  hold  knowledge  by  memory ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead  gives  the  tendency  to  reason,  while 
the  top  head  is  related  to  morals  and  dignity  and  determination. 

Figure  2  is  pretty  fairly  taken  for  examination,  or  the  study  of 
character,  provided  but  one  picture  is  given.  This  shows  a  won- 
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derful  development  across  the  eye  brows,  the  power  to  gather 
and  remember  knowledge.  Language  is  well  marked  by  promi¬ 
nence  of  and  fullness  below  the  eye.  And  that  special  plump¬ 
ness  and  fullness  and  largeness  of  the  lower  half  of  the  forehead 


Fig.  2.  J,  P.  Richardson,  Gov.  S.  0. 


makes  him  a  man  of  statistics  and  full  of  knowledge.  The  top- 
head  is  sufficient  to  give  him  dignity,  moral  feeling,  sympathy, 
and  respect.  The  social  region  is  turned  from  us  a  little  too 
much  to  enable  us  to  study  that  with  definiteness. 

Figure  3.  George  G.  Rockwood,  the  well  known  photo¬ 
grapher  of  New  York,  represents  a  gentleman  of  talent  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  direction  of  music  and  art,  and  he  excels  in  both  ;  we 
see  here  a  healthy,  vigorous  physique ;  he  has  a  good  flow  of 
vitality,  and  a  life  rich  in  whatever  belongs  to  friendly  sympathy. 


Human-Nature  Library. 


<> 

Impulse,  energy  and  executiveness.  There  is  a  very  nice  outline 
of  head,  showing  harmony  of  character  ;  from  the  ear  backward 
it  is  large,  showing  fullness  of  social  power ;  the  altitude  from 
the  ear  gives  firmness,  self-reliance,  reverence,  sympathy;  the 
length  of  the  head  forward  from  the  ear  shows  power  of  thought 


Fig.  3.  Gko.  G.  Rockwood. 


and  clearness  of  mind.  The  fullness  below  the  eye  indicates 
excellent  lingual  capability,  and  makes  him  a  fine  talker  and  a 
good  public  speaker. 

Figure  4.  Lester  A.  Roberfs.  In  presenting  this  harmo¬ 
nious  portrait  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  with  his  smooth, 
pliable  and  conformatory  temperament  he  had  remarkable  power 
to  mould  and  manage  all  sorts  of  respectable  men  ;  he  was  a  kind 
of  peace-maker,  capable  of  bringing  people  toward  each  other 
and  making  them  think  in  harmony.  His  large  perceptive 
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organs  gave  him  power  to  gather  all  the  facts  that  belong  to  a 
subject,  and  he  had  a  systematic  way  of  thinking,  writing  and 
talking. 

The  middle  section  of  the  forehead  gave  him  a  remarkable 
memory ;  few  men  could  recall  as  many  interesting  anecdote* 


Fig.  4.  Lester  A.  Roberts. 


appropriate  to  different  occasions.  He  had  large  comparison, hence 
his  mind  appreciated  resemblances,  differences  and  peculiarities 
of  persons  and  things,  and  he  was  a  good  judge  of  strangers ;  he 
understood  character  well.  He  had  strong  moral  development, 
and  many  people  think  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  they  ever  knew, 
and  we  think  they  were  in  the  right.  He  had  steadfastness, 
determination,  a  quiet  self  reliance,  strong  social  affections,  the 
ability  to  make  friends,  and  the  ability  to  hold  friends  and  make 
the  most  of  them ;  he  neyer  deserved  to  have  an  enemy,  and 
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when  he  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  1891,  he  left  thousands  of 
friends  and  never  had  an  enemy. 

The  intellectual  and  the  moral  regions  of  the  head  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  picture  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  studied 
accurately. 

He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Phrenology ;  was  one  of  its  trustees,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  phrenological  establishment.  Later  he 
belonged  to  the  firm  of  Colton  &  Co.,  map  publishers. 


Fig-.  5.  Mary  A.  Ward,  Author. 


Figure  5.  Mary  A  Ward,  a  woman  of  fine  intellectual  powers 
and  an  attractive  author.  Her  brain  seems  to  be  broad  above 
and  about  the  ears,  and  upward  and  backward  from  the  ears, 
showing  strong  emotional  characteristics,  and  a  decided  resem¬ 
blance  to  her  father.  The  anterior  brain,  the  forehead,  shows 
great  perception,  wonderful  language,  ability  to  remember,  and 
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a  good  degree  of  imagination  and  strong  affection.  This  portrait 
shows  the  Vital-Mental  temperament;  the  plumpness  and  full¬ 
ness  and  the  breadth  of  the  head  shows  the  Vital,  the  altitude, 
the  Mental 

Figure  6.  Henrietta  H.  Skelton  is  of  a  Motive,  Mental  type  •  a 
strong  character,  a  high  head,  not  broad  at  the  sides,  not  very 
selfish,  and  her  head  is  large  in  the  upper  forehead,  showing  a 
tendency  to  think  and  reason  and  theorize,  to  get  data,  use  them 
and  know  what  they  mean.  She  evidently  resembles  her  father, 
has  8k  strong  face,  and  a  strong  chin,  which  indicates  social 
ability,  the  spirit  of  companionship,  interest  in  her  fellow-bsings 


and  a  desire  to  help  and  bless  them.  She  has  Imitation  enough 
to  make  her  attractive  as  a  speaker  and  emphatic  in  her  gestures. 
Her  Firmness  and  Self-esteem  qualify  her  to  take  and  hold  a  good 
pia^e  and  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  others.  Her 
field  is  that  of  temperance,  in  which  she  is  a  successful 
worker. 


'  Human-Nature  Library. 

Figure  7.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar.  This  is  an  eminent  Hindoo 
scholar  and  teacher;  we  made  a  careful  analysis  of  his  head  and 
character  and  published  it  in  the  Phrenological  Journal  in  1884. 
He  has  a  remarkable  head  and  face;  what  sharp,  intelligent, 
and  well  cut  features  !  what  a  clear  eye  !  and  the  lower  brow,  how 
handsome  the  arch !  how  nicely  defined  the  forehead,  which  is 


Fig.  7.  B.  Mozoomdar. 

nigh  and  fullest  between  the  root  of  the  nose  in  a  direct  line  up 
to  the  hair.  He  is  a  quick  judge  of  things,  excellent  in  mem¬ 
ory,  and  a  first  rate  reader  of  character.  In  the  center  of  the  top 
forehead,  where  the  hair  joins  the  forehead,  is  the  location  of 
^  ;i°r^an  .°^  -^-urnan  Nature  ;  this  is  particularly  well  developed, 
and  the  line  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  that  point  is  pretty 
-At  Cautiousness,  upward  aud  backward  from  the  opening 
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of  the  ear,  uhe  orgar  constitutes  a  kind  of  corner  to  the  head; 
{that  is  broad  and  inliuential.  The  whole  brain  is  massive, 
jand  he  has  a  wonderfully 
clear  and  vigorous  intel¬ 
lect,  strong  moral  senti- 
jments,  and  strong  social 
jfeelmgs. 

Figure  8.  Harriet  Hos- 
mer,  artist,  has  a  broad 
forehead  where  Ideality 
[and  Constructiveness  are 
/located.  Through  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  temples  the 
/'development  is  decidedly 
heavy.  That  breadth  of 
f  ace  i  n  d  icate  s  r  ese  m  bl  an  ce 
to  the  father;  that  breadth 
jof  head  above  and  about 
jthe  ears  shows  power  to 
jearn  position  and  win  it. 

(She  is  inclined  to  work 
(out  all  her  success  with- 

|out  assistance.  Her  Fig-.  8.  Harriet  Hosmer. 

square  forehead  indicates 
(intellectual  grip  and 
power;  she  has  the  sign 
|of  Order  well  developed 
[in  the  external  corner  of 
ithe  eye-brow, 
i  Figure  9.  Spirituelle, 

[does  not  indicate  strength 
of  character;  the  features 
'are  soft,  even  pretty;  the 
head  is  high  rather  than 
abroad,  and  she  is  of  the 
spirituelle  type  ;  would  be 
artistic  and  poetical  in  a 
delicate  and  refined  way 
rather  than  energeti  3, for¬ 
cible,  and  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  respect.  She 
[wins  a  refined  attention 
and  a  kind  of  reverence 
[for  her  spirituality  ;  she 
is  poetical,  religious, 

[strongly  social,  with  a 

full  degree  of  the  reason-  Fig  Spirituelle.  Mental. 

ing  intellect. 

Figure  10.  Mr.  Crenshaw,  Collector  of  Internal  (Revenue  for 
th§  State  of  Georgia,  has  an  ample  forehead,  showing  integer-' 
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ality,  fullness  of  the  eye,  indicating  language,  elevation  of  the 


head  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  showing  sympathy; 
but  the  chief  quality  is 
large  Caution,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  upper 
corner  of  the  back  head.' 
Draw  a  line  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  up¬ 
ward  and  a  little  back¬ 
ward,  and  it  shows  the 
location  of  Caution.  He 
must  be  remarkable  for 
his  prudence,  guarded- 
ness,  care-taking. 

Figure  11  is  particu- 
1  arly  broad  above  the  ears, 
showing  the  widening  of 
the  head  on  the  sides. 
That  is  the  region  of  the 
selfish  propensities — the 
love  of  gain,  Secretive¬ 
ness,  Destructiveness, 
and  Combativeness. 

Figure  12  is  his  coun¬ 
terpart  ;  how  narrow 
the  head  just  above  the 
ears  !  The  height  of  it  is 
equal  to  figure  11,  but  the  bread  this  much  less  ;  in  fact,  it  is  about 

one- third 


Fig.  10. 


Mr.  Crenshaw. 


i\ 

Fig.  11 

broad- head,  and  contrast 


Wide  Head. 


narrower, 
and  we  find 
such  heads  in 
cont  rast 
every  day. 

But,  with 
bushy  hair 
on  each  side 
the  narrow 
head  might 
look  about  as 
broad,  but,  if 
one  would 
watch  the 
shape  which 
the  hat  con¬ 
form  s  to , 
when  on  the 
it  with  one  worn 


Fig.  12.  Narrow  Head. 


the  narrow- 


headed  roan,  he  would  see  ai£l§pf  lies  to  feg  ^sry  striking 
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Figure  13.  The  head 
and  face  of  De  Neuville, 
famous  for  military  pic¬ 
tures,  shows  brilliant  tal¬ 
ent  and  character.  The 
width  between  the  eyes 
shows  Form  and  Size, 
talent  for  drawing;  the 
arching  eye  brow  indi¬ 
cates  Color;  the  fullness 
of  the  temples  shows  me¬ 
chanical  skill;  and  the 
fullness  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  temple  shows  Ideal¬ 
ity.  The  hair  covers  the 
head  except  the  forehead, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  with  ac¬ 
curacy  the  form  of  the 
head ;  we  should  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  from  the 

Fig.  13.  De  Neuville.  shape  of  the  head  that 

.  he  had  pride  and  ambi¬ 

tion,  and  considerable  firmness  and  determination.  Brilliancy, 
we  would  call  it.  He  has  a  good  nose,  which  indicates  decision 
and  power,  and  the 
whole  system  is 
made  on  a  delicate 
pattern. 

Figure  14.  Miss 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
a  native  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  is  one  of 
our  able  and  most 
wholesome  writers, 
and  has  talent  suf- 
cient  to  make  her 
pen  welcome  to  the 
pages  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly.  She 
has  written  many 
valuable  books,  any 
one  of  which  may 
be  recommended  to 
young  people  of 
both  sexes,  even 
those  who  have  no 
guardian.  She  has 
a  fine  mental,  vital 

temperament  and  a,  pig,  14,  Sarah  Orjje  Jewett,  Writer, 
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harmonious  organization,  calm,  strong  and  smooth,  rendering 
service  on  lines  which  lead  to  virtue,  truth  and  righteousness. 

Figure  15.  Here  is  a  grand  head  and  temperament ;  the  head 
is  large,  the  temperament  is  of  a  Mental  type,  giving  the  tendency 


to  study  and  think  and  know.  The  forehead  is  massive,  indicat¬ 
ing  power  to  gather  knowledge  from  every  quarter  and  ability  to 
understand  it ;  the  largeness  of  the  temples  shows  talent  for 
mirth,  poetry,  invention,  mechanism,  mathematics ;  and  the 
back  part  of  the  region  of  the  temples  indicates  large  Acquisitive¬ 
ness.  He  is  an  economical  man.  He  has  a  good  face,  but  he 
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doubtless  needs  a  little  more  vitality  and  bodily  power  to  give 
adequate  support  to  his  magnificent  brain.  The  position  he  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  age  assures  him  a  vocation  evi¬ 
dently  adapted  to  his  abundant  and  varied  talent. 

Figure  16.  Dinah  Mulock  Oraik,  author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,”  and  many  other  popular  works.  She  wrote  eleven 
books  for  children,  which  command  the  admiration  and  attention 
of  the  little  folks,  whom  they  were  designed  to  please  and  benefit. 
Her  face  has  the  word  “Mother”  written  all  over  it;  anything 
that  can  be  petted  would  see  in  her  the  motherly  element.  She 
had  a  fine  development  of  the  Vital  temperament,  which  gives 


Fig-.  16.  Dinah  Mulock  Oraik. 


smoothness  to  the  features,  plumpness  and  harmony  to  the  face. 
The  phrenologist  sees  in  that  head  ample  upward  development  in 
the  region  of  the  moral  feelings,  and,  though  the  drapery  conceals 
the  back- head,  it  must  be  massive  to  give  that  shape  to  the  drapery. 
The  head  was  long  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  backward  in  the 
realm  of  the  social  affections  ;  it  was  high  from  the  opening  of 
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the  ear  up  to  the  moral ;  it,  had  good  length  in  the  anterior  region. 
She  inherited  her  father’s  will  power,  and  her  mother’s  poetical 
and  intuitive  intellect.  That  face  will  bear  studying  with  any 
other  face  in  the  book ;  how  different  from  figure  6  ?  how  less 
sharp  and  incisive  than  that  of  figure  5  !  how  less  intense  and  mas¬ 
sive  and  severe  than  figure  1 !  how  much  more  soft  and  pliable 
than  figure  8  !  how  much  more  earnest  of  purpose  than  figure  9  ! 


Fig.  17.  James  B.  Richards,  A.  M. 


Figure  17.  James  B.  Richards,  a  philanthropist  of  the  most 
intense  sort.  While  the  Master  was  tender  to  the  little  ones, 
Mr.  Richards  was  tender  to  the  least  of  all  the  little  ones,  the  idi¬ 
otic.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  institution  where  Dr.  Howe 
was  the  master  spirit,  and  Mr.  Richards  performed  some  marvels 
of  education  and  culture — almost  creative  culture  for  some  of  the 
lowest  idiots  that  ever  were  instructed.  He  had  a  large  brain,  a 
philosophical  intellect;  how  broad  and  massive  the  forehead! 
how  large  at  Ideality,  shown  by  the  lateral  development  of  the 
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upper  part  of  the  forehead  !  His  Order  and  Number  are  large,  as 
shown  by  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye-brow  and  the  fullness  just 
back  of  the  eye.  We  knew  him  well  as  one  of  the  tenderest, 
most  sympathetic  of  men,  and  yet  as  a  man  of  magnificent  intel¬ 
lectual  capability.  Honesty  and  sincerity  were  the  crowning 
excellencies  of  his  character. 


Fig.  18.  J.  H.  SCHNARRENBERGER. 


Figure  18.  J.  H.  Schnarrenberger.  Some  year-,  ago  we  wrote 
out  the  character  of  this  gentleman  from  photographs,  in  the 
line  of  our  daily  business,  but  of  course  lost  sight  of  the  fact 

aud  forgot  him,  until  recently  a  business  correspondence  brought 

him  to  our  notice  in  the  following  pleasant  way  : 

Springfield,  0.,  May  12,  1890. 

“Fowler  &  Wells  Co., 

Gentlemen  :  Inclosed  find  $1.65,  for  which  please  send  mp 
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the  Phrenological  Journal  for  one  year.  I  have  sent  you 
$21.65  for  books,  etc.,  and  I  must  say  it  has  been  the  very  best 
investment  of  my  life.  I  could  not  in  one  day  tell  half  the  good 
that  your  works  have  done  for  me. 

Outside  of  relatives,  I  consider  Nelson  Sizer,  who  wrote  out 
my  character  from  photos  some  years  ago,  the  clearest  friend  I 
have  on  this  earth. 

If  I  can  only  do  some  poor  soul  half  the  good  that  you  have 
done  for  me,  I  will  consider  myself  well  paid  for  anything  that  I 
can  do.  I  don’t  want  money.  I  want  a  few  rich  rewards  like  the 
many  that  I  feel  sure 
have  been  placed  to 
your  credit  on  the  books 
kept  in  heaven. 

Pardon  me  for  writ¬ 
ing  you  so  much,  but 
my  soul  is  running  over 
with  thanks  to  you  for 
what  your  good  works 
have  done  for  me.  Re¬ 
fer  any  one  you  choose 
to  me,  or  command  me 
to  do  anything  to  help 
the  good  cause  along. 

Yours  with  kindest 
regards, 

$.  H.  SOHNARRENBERGER.” 

Our  friend  is  a  gen¬ 
ius  in  the  way  of  inven¬ 
tion,  as  the  following 
from  a  Springfield,  O., 
paper  will  show  : 

J.  H.  SCHNARRENBERG- 
ER’S  ADDING  MACHINE. 

“A  wonderful  in¬ 
vention,  which  manip¬ 
ulates  figures  like  a 
lightning  calculator.  Fi°  ’  19'  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett,  Author. 

Such  is  the  adding  ma¬ 
chine  for  which  letters  patent  were  issued.  It  performs  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  not  only  in  whole  and 
decimal  numbers,  but  also  in  common  fractions.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  all  mathematical  computations  can  be  performed  by 
its  use.  It  is  neat  and  compact,  weighs  eight  pounds,  is  twelve 
inches  in  length,  eight  inches  in  width,  and  seven  inches  high,  and 
is  an  ornament  to  any  office.  A  few  days’  practice  will  enable  one 
to  perform  the  following  examples  by  its  use  in  the  time  indicated: 

54732  multiplied  by  493  ;  eleven  seconds. 

17325  divided  by  67  ;  six  seconds. 

“What  is  the  value  r'e  °  K;11  $463.23  which  is  discounted  at 
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10  per  cent.  ?  Seven  seconds.  In  fact,  by  its  nse  a  novice  can 
perform  multiplication,  division,  discount,  etc.,  quicker  than  an 
expert  accountant  can  in  the  old  way  ;  and  this,  too,  with  entire 
relief  from  mental  exertion. 

The  adding1  machine  never  has  the  headache,  never  was 
known  to  have  an  ‘off  ’  day,  or  to  get  ‘rattled’  in  drawing  off  a 
balance.” 

Figure  19.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  This  is  not  a  very 
good  representation  of  her  intelligent  and  classical  features ;  her 
head  is  broad,  indicating  power,  else  she  never  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  wonderful  book,  “That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,”  which  made 
her  great  hit.  Her 
last  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  work  has 
been  dramatized 
and  is  known  as 
“Little  Lord 
Faun  tier  oy,” 
w  h  i  c  h  recently 
has  been  so  famil¬ 
iar  to  our  theatre- 
goingpublic.  But 
we  wish  to  say  in 
respect  to  this 
head  that  people 
sometimes  send  us 
photographs  like 
this,  with  the  fore¬ 
head  covered 
down  to  the  eye¬ 
brows  with  hair, 
and  the  hair  lying 
in  such  folds  and 
careless  masses  as 
to  utterly  obscure 
the  real  shape  of 
the  head — though 

in  this  head  we  Fig.  20.  Boudinot  c.  atterbury, 

see  breadth,  and 

height  of  crown,  giving  courage,  pride,  positiveness,  determin¬ 
ation,  and  vigor.  But  we  would  never  undertake  to  read  such 
a  picture,  though  such  are  often  sent  to  us  with  the  request  to  do 
the  best  we  can ;  we  frequently  return  them  with  regrets,  if  not 
with  thanks. 

Fig.  21.  Boudinot  C.  Atterbury.  This  furnishes  a  pretty 
good  opportunity  to  get  a  fair  outline  of  the  head  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  back,  or  social  region.  What  a  harmonious 
face  !  what  a  smooth,  plump,  and  well-rounded  head  !  It  would 
puzzle  one  to  think  what  could  be  added  to  head  or  face  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  Mr.  Atterbury  was  graduated  in  New  York  as  a  phy- 
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sician,  having  been  born  in  that  city ;  he  opened  a  hospital  in 
China  and,  within  nine  months,  he  had  attended  eleven  thousand 
patients.  In  temperament  we  see  here  harmony  as  well  as 
strength  ;  we  see  refinement  as  well  as  power  ;  we  see  a  full-sized 
head  indicating  ingenuity  and  economy  and  energy;  fullness  of 
the  middle  forehead  shows  memory,  and  the  top- head  is  well 
rounded,  showing  a  tendency  toward  the  moral  and  religious 
side  of  life.  He  is  a  great  favorite  with  educated  people,  physi¬ 
cally  is  of  fine  form  and  presence  ;  the  refinement  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  intellectual,  pure  minded  ancestors  seems  embodied  in 
him.  He,  unlike  most  missionaries  or  others,  for  that  matter, 

never  had  any  battles 
with  adversity;  born 
to  wealth,  he  uses  it 
liberally  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  causes 
he  has  espoused.  One 
can  praise  such  a  char- 
acter  without  any 
mental  reservation, 
and  it  would  not  be  a 
stretch  of  faith  or  of 
presumption  to  say, 
“  Of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.” 

Figure  21.  The 
portrait  of  this  boy  in¬ 
dicates  a  harmonious 
development  of  face 
and  brain  and  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Men¬ 
tal  temperament.  The 
front-head  shows  a 
fine  intellect,  and  the 
fullness  below  the  eye 
freedom  and  richness 
of  expression  by  means 
of  speech.  The  side- 
head  is  well  rounded  5 
he  is  energetic,  thorough,  enterprising,  economical,  and  prudent. 
He  has  strong  social  affections  and  strong  moral  sentiments  ;  the 
back  head  and  the  top-  head  are  amply  developed.  There  is  a  little 
inclination  to  extra  brain  development,  which  should  be  coun¬ 
teracted  in  the  training  and  management  of  such  a  person.  He 
is  naturally  a  scholar  ;  his  tendencies  are  toward  intellectuality, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  cultivate  the  body  and  build  up  the 
physical,  so  that  the  mental  shall  not  be  too  influential  for 
health. 

Figure  22.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  popular  of  men.  He  stands  about  six  feet  high,  is 


Fig.  21.  O  S.  F.  Austin. 
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plump,  well  rounded,  healthy,  has  a  fine  development  of  the 
Vital  temperament,  which  gives  plumpness  and  fullness,  and 
largeness  of  neck  and  shoulders.  Fullness  of  the  cheek  outward 
from  the  mouth  shows  health,  vitality,  and  good  digestion.  That 
plumpness  of  the  eye  and  the  sack  under  it  show  Language 
largely  developed,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  successful  of  speakers  on  almost  any  topic  upon  which 
he  may  be  called  to  speak.  He  has  large  Constructiveness  ;  the 
temples  are  full ;  the  side-head  is  full,  where  Acquisitiveness  and 
Secretiveness  and  energy 
are  exhibited.  His  cap¬ 
acious  forehead  shows 
wonderful  talent  in 
the  gathering  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead  is 
abundantly  developed, 
and  the  upper  part  is 
broad  and  full;  and  the 
fullness  in  the  center  of 
the  forehead  shows  ex¬ 
cellent  memory.  H  is 
Mirthful  ness  is  large, 
hence  he  is  witty  and  ap¬ 
preciates  all  that  makes 
life  racy  ;  and  no  man  in 
this  country  can  enter¬ 
tain  an  audience  equal  to 
him.  The  top-head  shows 
an  ample  development  of 
Benevolence  and  Vener¬ 
ation  and  Firmness  and  ‘-V  " 
self  reliance.  He  is  a  V;  ^  _ 
strong  man  and  as  genial  V- 
as  strong.  His  Ideality 
and  Constructiveness  are 
particularly  large,  as  well 
as  Language  and  the  faculties  of  memory.  An  engaging  public 
speaker,  his  is  an  organization  as  notable  for  health  and  geniality 
as  for  strength  and  endurance. 

Figure  23.  On  the  next  page  is  shown  the  Model  Head,  with 
the  location  and  general  outline  of  the  organs,  which  will  aid  the 
reader  in  the  study  of  the  other  illustrations.  In  Fig.  1  the 
intellect  is  well  shown  ;  Perceptive  development  in  Fig.  2  ;  good 
harmony  of  development  in  Fig.  3  ;  Cautiousness  in  Figs.  7  and 
10 ;  Constructiveness  and  Ideality  in  Figs.  8  and  15  ;  strong  and 
weak  Selfish  Propensities  in  Figs.  11  and  12  ;  Causuality,  Con¬ 
structiveness,  Order  and  Calculation  in  Fig.  17 ;  the  Mental 
temperament,  with  excitability,  in  Fig.  13  ;  smoothness,  strength 
and  calmness  in  Figs.  14,  16  and  20,  etc. 


Fig,  22.  Ohaunci£Y  M.  Dkpkw. 
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Inquiries  are  often  made  whether  we  can  give  a  satisfactory 
examination  from  photographs.  Thousands  of  people  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  from  us  a  careful  phrenological  examination  of 
their  heads ,  but  they  live  so  far  away  from  our  office  that  they 
cannot  incur  the  expense  of  coming.  Such  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  can  procure  for  the  purpose  properly  prepared  photog¬ 
raphs,  with  all  the  required  measurements,  and  then  receive 
from  us  a  delineation  of  character  and  talents,  with  advice  as 
to  health,  proper  occupation,  and  choice  of  a  business  partner 
or  life  companion. 

Among  a  hundred  photographs  as  they  are  commonly  taken, 
perhaps  there  might  be  found  one  which  would  be  such  as  a 
phrenologist  would  choose  for  a  careful,  and  exhaustive  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  character. 

About  the  year  1850  the  ladies  dressed  their  hair  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  laying  it  to  the  head  so  as  to  reveal  its  form  accur¬ 
ately  ;  birt  forty  years  later  the  style  is  to  make  the  hair  occupy 
as  much  room  as  possible  irk  frizzes,  masses,  and  bangs,  and  thus 
cover  the  forehead  to  the  very  eyebrows.  But  the  men,  on  the 
contrary,  in  many  cases  crop  the  hair  close  to  the  scalp,  though 
if  it  be  thick  and  strong  it  stands  erect,  and  thus  makes  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  head  which  partially  obscures  its  size  and  form. 

For  such  examinations  from  portraits  we  desire  to  have  two 
views— a  perfect  profile,  or  side  view,  and  a  front  view  :  figs.  C  to 
H.  The  hair  should  be  wet  and  carefully  brushed  close  to  the 
head  when  the  pictures  are  taken,  so  as  to  reveal  the  form  of 
every  part  of  the  head. 

Sometimes  a  person  desires  to  submit  to  us  a  single  portrait,  all 
that  may  be  attainable  of  a  person,  without  his  knowledge.  He 
may  be  privately  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  a  good  situation,  or 
to  become  a  business  partner,  or  a  son  in-law,  and  what  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  may  benefit  all  parties  or  save  them  from  making  a 
mistake. 
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When  but  a  single  portrait  can 
be  procured  for  the  purpose,  if 
it  be  what  is  called  a  three- 
quarter  view,  see  Fig.  A,  it  will 
answer  fairly  well.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  much  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  examiner  shall 
have  all  the  facilities  that  are 
possible,  pains  should  be  taken 
and  all  requisite  effort  made  to 
get  the  proper  pictures  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  results. 

In  presenting  the  engravings 
from  photographs,  Figs.  B,  C, 
and  I),  the  two  latter  taken 
properly  and  expressly  for  our 
use,  it  is  but  just  that  we  give 
their  history.  On  the  12th  of 
Jan.,  1891,  we  received  the  three 
photographs  for  examination  Fig-,  a.  inward  Bellamy, 

from  a  young  lady  residing  3,000  miles  from  New  Aork.  She 
had  conformed  to  our  circular  on  the  subject  in  the  kinds  of 

)  pictures  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  size  of 
brain,  height,  weight, 
complexion,  etc.  On 
the  13th  of  Jan.  we 
had  finished  the  work 
required,  and  the  des¬ 
cription  and  pictures 
were  returned  to  her 
by  mail.  On  the  22d 
of  Jan.  we  wrote  to  the 
young  lady,  in  sub¬ 
stance,.  as  follows  : 

Miss  — -  — — .  W  e 
are  about  to  publish  a 
new  pamphlet  respect¬ 
ing  examinations  from 
pictures,  and  remem¬ 
bering  how  perfectly 
you  had  yours  taken 
for  our  purpose,  and 
had  also  sent  a  third 
one,  taken  with  the 
hair  dressed  in  fashion¬ 
able  style,  making  such 
a  startling  contrast,  we 
now  write  to  ask  you 
Yig,  i}.  Head  Dreaded  for  a  Party.  to  returp  your  three 
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Fig.  C.  Side  View  of  B. 


pictures  numbered,  5,135,  to  be 
engraved  by  us  for  the  new  cir¬ 
cular  ;  of  course,  in  the  publi¬ 
cation,  your  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  will  be  concealed.  If 
you  will  permit  the  use  of  the 
form  and  dressing  of  the  head, 
we  will,  if  you  desire  it,  re¬ 
quire  the  artist  so  to  modify  the 
faces  that  your  friends  would 
not  recognize  that  they  were 
taken  from  your  pictures. 

Yours  truly, 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

She  replied  as  follows  : 

- - - Jan.  31,  1891. 

“  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of 
the2id  inst.,  is  received.  Here¬ 
with  you  will  find  my  photo¬ 
graphs  for  which  you  ask,  I 
am  not  particular  whether  my  friends  would  recognize  my  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  circular  or  not.  Now  one  word  in  regard  to  your 
description  of  my  character.  First,  let  me  thank  you  for  ans¬ 
wering  so  promptly.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the 
description.  My  mother, 
brother,  and  a  friend  think 
you  could  not  have  given  it 
more  accurately  had  you 
known  me  from  the  cradle. 
We  are  all  great  coffee  drink¬ 
ers,  but  for  the  week  past  I 
have  taken  but  one  cup,  and 
I  have  even  given  up  white 
bread  for  ‘Graham,’  and  a 
cracker  made  of  the  entire 
wheat  flour. 

Respectfully, 

_ _ _ ’ll 

Figs.  B,  C,  and  D,  the 
reader  will  understand,  are 
those  above  referred  to,  and 
that  in  C  and  D  the  hair  was 
wet  and  laid  perfectly  to  the 
head.  In  C,  the  hair  having 
been  twisted,  is  held  at  the 
chin  by  one  hand.  How 
finely  the  outline  of  the 
%  FmitViewofB,  whpie  head  is  shown  from 
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the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
side- head  and  forehead  show 
nice  modeling.  In  D,  the 
front  view,  we  have  the 
rounded  side  head  with  its 
wideness,  showing  force,  in¬ 
genuity,  economy,  policy, 
prudence,  and  taste ;  and 
the  wideness  between  the 
eyes,  artistic  ability  and  tal¬ 
ent  for  drawing,  modeling, 
cutting,  fitting,  etc. 

In  B  we  have  the  head  as 
represented  in  society  dress. 

Just  the  brow  is  shown,  and 
some  hints  of  the  breadth 
and  fullness  at  Cautiousness, 
but  for  all  else  the  splendid 
hair  envelopes  the  head  as 
in  a  cloud,  and  hides  the 
grand  head  on  which  we  dote. 

Fig.  E  shows  the  side  view 
of  an  interesting  head.  It 
is  high  and  long,  blit  flattened  Fig.  E.  Taken  Properly. 

and  narrow  along  the  sides. 
The  hair  is  abundant,  but 
fine,  and  having  been  wet 
and  carefully  brushed,  it 
offered  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  examination. 

Fig.  F  shows  the  front 
view,  gives  the  height  and 
form  of  the  top  head  and 
the  comparative  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  side  head,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Sel¬ 
fish  propensities.  The  head 
is  long  and  high  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear,  and 
narrow  and  light  behind 
the  ears. 

Fig.  G  was  taken  right¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  a  square 
side  or  profile  view.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get 
artists  to  take  a  perfect 
profile.  They  incline  to 
F^.  F,  Front  view  of  e.  Taken  properly,  make  it  a  three-quarter  or 
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a  seven- eightk  view,  and 
thus  partially  defeat  the 
desired  result.  How  large 
the  perceptive  organs  across 
the  brows  !  How  long  and 
flat  the  head  appears  !  How 
ample  the  social  or  back- 
head.  It  is  taken  just  as 
we  like  it,  though  the  hair 
might  have  been  laid  a  little 
smoother. 

Fig.  H  is  the  front  view 
of  Fig.  G.  No  one  would 
suppose  to  look  at  the  side 
view  that  the  head  were  as 
broad  as  this  shows  it  to  be. 

The  forehead  is  broad  as 
well  as  long  from  the  ears 
forward.  How  wide  be 
tween  the  eyes,  like  D.  How 
wide  at  Constructiveness, 

Acquisitiveness,  Secretive¬ 
ness,  and  Cautiousness,  as 
well  as  at  Destructiveness, 
and  Combativeness.  We  need  both  views  of  all  the  portraits 
from  C  to  H,  to  study  the  whole  character. 


Fig.  G.  Taken  as  We  Wish. 


Fig,  H.  Front  View  of  O, 


4 

Fasts  Which  are  Essential, 

Those  who  desire  to  con¬ 
sult  us  in  regard  to  making 
examination  from  photo¬ 
graphs  for  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  right  education,  or 
proper  adaptation  and  selec¬ 
tion  in  marriage,  will  recei  ve 
from  us,  by  mail,  a  circular.- 
setting  forth  in  detail  how 
to  have  pictures  taken  for 
the  purpose,  and  especially 

what  measurements  we 
need  of  the  head,  chest, 
waist,  height ;  weight,  com¬ 
plexion,  color  of  hair  and 
eyes  ;  also  the  price  for  such 
service,  and  how  to  send 
pictures  and  safely  remit 
money.  Address  Fowler 
&  Wells  Co,.  775  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York, 


VI. 


The  Head  and  Face. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  LIKENESSES  FOR 
PHRENOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Let  the  hair  be  wet  and  brushed  down  as  smoothly  to  the  head 
as  possible,  so  as  to  show  its  shape,  and  let  the  parted  side  of  the 
hair  come  next  the  instrument  (See  Figs.  C,  E,  G.)  and  let  it  be 
a  perfect  profile  or  side  view— not  turned  at  all.  Then  lake  also 
a  direct  front  view,  the  hair,  as  before  laid  smoothly  (See  Figs. 
D,  F,  H,)  and  have  the  person  sit  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
instrument  for  bFh  views.  Tin-types,  if  of  the  best  sorf,  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  are  much  cheaper  than  photographs. 
Yet,  if  a  person  can  send  us  a  photo,  also,  it  may  assist  iif  study¬ 
ing  temperament  though  not  taken  as  we  require  (See  Fig.  B). 

if  but  one  likeness  can  be  sent,  it  should  be  what  is  called  a 
three  quarter  view,  showing  both  the  front  and  side  of  the  head 
(See  Fig.  A).  The  head  is  what  we  want,  and  it  may  be  taken 
A s  large  as  convenient.  C  and  D  are  the  size  we  like. 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  convenient  or  possible  to  obtain 
likenesses  which  are  taken  in  the  best  way.  If  not,  such  as  may 
be  had  can  be  sent,  and  we  will  do  our  best  with  them,  or  decline 
bo  use  and  return  them,  with  the  money. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  HEAD, 

Take  a  measurement  around  the  head  (See  Fig  I,  a).  An¬ 
other  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  over  the  head  to  the  sharp,  bony 
point,  called  “occipital  spine,”  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back- head  (See  dot¬ 
ted  line  b).  Another  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other, 
over  the  head  (c). 

The  height,  weight,  size  of  chest, 
waist,  as  called  for  on  the  subsequent 
page,  will  aid  us  in  the  study  of  the 
temperament,  and  the  balance  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  and  thereby  enable  the  person 
who  delineates  the  character  to  make 
it  more  complete.  If  a  person  is  send¬ 
ing  pictures  of  an  absent  friend,  or  if 
the  friend  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
therefore  the  measurements  and  weight  cannot  be  positively 
.stated,  an  effort  to  describe  the  build,  size,  weight,  complexion, 
etc.,  should  be  made. 

These  examinations  are  nicely  printed  on  the  type-writer,  and 
when  completed,  are  sent  by  mail,  including  the  photographs, 
carefully  packed  and  in  a  plain  envelope.  Please  be  careful  to 
write  name  and  address  plainly. 

Price  for  a  written  description  by  pictures,  $5.00.  Special 
terms  will  be  made  for  clubs  of  fiv  sent  at  one  time. 
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vii. 


INFORMATION  NEEDED  IN  GIVING  A  PHRENO 
LOGICAL  DELINEATION  OF  CHARACTER 
FROM  PHOTOGRArHS. 


1.  Name  of  Person. 

2.  Circumference  of  Head  in  inches. 

3.  From  Root  of  Nose  over  Top-head. 

4.  From  opening  of  Ears  over  Top-head. 

5.  Height  of  Person. 

6.  General  Weight  with  ordinary  clothing. 

7.  Size  of  Chest,  just  under  the  arms. 

i 

8.  Size  around  the  Waist. 

9.  Color  of  Hair. 

10.  Color  of  Eyes. 

11.  Complexion. 

12.  Extent  of  Education. 

13.  Occupation  hitherto. 

14.  Health.  -Age. 

15.  Married  or  Single. 

16.  Number  of  Portraits  sent,  to  be  carefully  returned. 

17.  Name. 

18.  Address  in  full,  Post  Office,  County  and  State. 

19.  Amount  to  be  sent,  Five  Dollars. 

To  save  copying,  a  person  can  answer  the  above  by  Numbers , 


All  letters  to  he  addressed  to  Fowler  &  Weu.8  Com  Phrenp< 
logistsy 


VIII. 


The  Head  and  Face. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

[We  have  the  original  letters,  but  as  they  were  not  written  for  publication 
the  names  and  special  localities  are  omitted.] 

Mr.  Nelson  Sizer  :  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  9,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  tne  three 
examinations  from  portraits,  and  1  must  really  compliment  you,  as  they  are 
quite  correct  and  t  >  the  point;  you  even  have  the  very  expressions  they  use  down 
to  the  letter  as  though  you  had  known  the  ladies  personally.  My  sister  is  well 
represented,  ami  I  shall  give  her  the  opportunity  of  studying  medicine  as  you 
suggest.  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you,  and  remain,  with  kind  regards,  your  sin-, 
cere  friend,  - . 

Prof.  N.  Sizer:  - ,  Iowa,  March  12, 1891. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  description  of  character  received  in  due  time.  Although  I 
was  confident  of  your  ability  to  describe  character,  yet  I  did  not  think  you  could 
give  so  perfect  a  description  from  pictures,  and  must  say,  if  I  know  myself,  it 
represents  my  peculiarities  in  a  very  clear  and  perfect  manner. 

Sincerely  yours,  - . 

Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. :  - — — ,  Ill  ,  Dec.  14,  1890. 

I  received  your  full  written  description  of  character  a  few  days  ago.  lean 
say  that  I  am  truly  surprised  at  the  correctness  of  your  delineation.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  so  much  could  be  told  from  photographs.  I  would  cheer¬ 
fully  advise  any  one  who  is  about  to  choose  a  life  business  to  consult  your  skill 
as  Phrenologists  before  making  a  choice.  Thanking  you  for  your  advice,  Ire- 
main,  Truly  yours,  - . 

Prof.  Nelson  Sizer  ;  - ,  Iowa,  Feb.  11,  1891. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  Phrenological  character  of  myself  and  pictures  came 
duly  to  hand.  To  say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  is  but  expressing  it  mildly.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  a  believer  in  Phrenology,  but  the  chart  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lishes  my  belief.  It  is  thought  to  be  scrupulously  correct.  I  can  possibly  find 
no  fault  with  it.  Your  advice  I  value  and  will  follow  it.  I  shall  now  enter  upon 
my  work  with  much  more  confidence.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  every  reason  to  respect 
Phrenology.  Most  truly  yours,  - - -. 

Letter  from  a  Fond  and  Anxious  Parent. 

“Fowler  &  Wells:  Chicago,  Ill. 

“I  have  just  received  the  ‘  description  of  charter’  written  by  you,  for  my 
sor,  from  photographs,  and  it  would  seem  that  you  had  known  him  from  the 
cradle.  He  is  peculiar  ;  a  kind  of  mystery,  but  you  describe  him  truly.  Your 
advice  as  to  his  future  business  appears  to  be  correct,  for  he  has  manifested 
talent  in  that  direction.  We  desired  to  educate  him  for  a  profession  for  which 
you  say  he  has  but  little  ability.  We  shall  follow  your  advice  in  his  case,  and 
he  is  delighted  that  you  encourage  his  preference.  Thankfully  yours,  S.  H.” 

A  Most  Important  Case. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  us,  called  at  our  office  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  which  he  desired  us  to  examine  carefully,  and 
to  write  out  the  character  of  each,  more  particularity  that  of  the  gentleman, 
and  give  our  opinion  as  to  tne  adaptation  in  marriage  of  the  parties,  the  lady 
being  his  daughter.  He  did  nor.  tell  his  name  or  residence,  or  that  of  the  parties 
in  interest.  We  promised  to  have  the  matter  ready  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  re¬ 
tired.  In  our  statement  we  described  the  young  mail  as  selfish,  tyrannical,  and 
inclined  to  be  immoral,  and  quite  unsuited  to  the  lady.  When  the  gentleman 
called  for  the  document,  he  took  it,  sealed,  and  left  without  reading  it. 

About  a  month  afterward  we  received  a  letter  from  the  father,  addressed  to 
the  examiner,  which  we  copy: 

“Nelson  Sizer: 

“Dear  Sir  :  In  the  latter  part  of  March  last,  I  was  in  the  office  of  Fowler  & 
Wells,  and  left  with  you  two  photographic  likenesses  [of  a  young  man  and  young 
woman,]  to  be  examined  in  regard  to  their  relative  fitness  for  union  in  matrimony 
— more  especially  the  young  man.  The  study  of  the  description  I  obtained  from 
you,  coupled  with  some  recollections  I  have  of  his  habits  and  ways,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  delineation  is,  in  every  way,  true  and  to  the  point. 
Thanking  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  favor  conferred  on  me,  which  I  consider 
more  in  the  light  of  a  ^riendly  act  than  otherwise, 

“I  remain,  very  truly  yours, - .” 

Two  years  afterward  the  young  lady  called,  made  herself  known,  and  warmly 
thanked  us  for  having  saved  her  from  a  sad  misalliance.  She  has  married  by 
our  advice  happily. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  contain  stamp  for  postage,  and  be  addressed  to 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

•kar  Home  and  School.  Scientific  and  Practical.  By  D,  L.  Dowd, 
Professor  of  Physical  Culture.  322  12mo.  pages.  300  IUustra 
^rations.  £  hie  Binding.  Price  $1.50. 

CONTE'I  T  S. 

Physical  Cuidre,  Scientific  and  Practical,  for  cne  Horn**  and 
School.  Pure  Air  and  Foul  Air. 

Questions  Constantly  Being  Asked  : 

No  1.  Does  massage  treatment  strengthen  muscular  tissue? 

No.  2.  Are  boat-racing  ana  horseback-riding  gcod  exercises! 

No.  3.  Are  athletic  sports  conducive  to  health  ? 

No.  4.  Why  do  you  object  to  developing  with  heavy  weights  ? 

IS1  c.  5.  How  long  a  time  will  it  take  to  reach  the  lim't  of  development  ? 

No.  6.  Is  there  a  limit  to  muscular  development,  and  is  it  possible  to  gain  an  al* 
normal  development? 

No.  ?  What  is  meant  by  being  muscle  bound  ? 

No.  £ „  Why  are  some  small  men  stronger  than  others  of  nearly  double  their  size* 
No.  9.  Why  is  a  person  taller  with  reos  weight  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening  ? 

No.  10.  How  should  a  person  breathe  w bile  racir.g  cr  walking  up-stairs  or  up-hill  * 
No.  11.  Is  there  any  advantage  gained  by  vr sighting  the  shoes  of  sprinters  anu 
horses  ? 

No.  12.  What  kind  of  food  is  best  for  us  to  eat  ? 

No.  13.  What  form  of  bathing  is  best  ? 

No.  14.  How  can  I  best  reduce  my  weight,  or  how  increase  it  y 

No.  15.  Can  you  determine  the  size  of  one’s  lungs  by  blowing  m  a  spirometer  ? 

Personal  Experience  of  the  Author  in  Physical  Training. 

Physical  Culture  for  the  Voice.  Practice*  of  Deep  Breathing. 
Facial  and  Neck  Development.  A  few  Hints  for  the  Complexion. 
TV,e  Graceful  and  Ungraceful  Figure,  and  Improvement  of  De- 
ormities,  such  as  Bow-Leg,  Knock- Knee,  Wry-Neck,  Bound 
Shoulders,  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  etc. 

A  few  Brief  Rules.  The  Normal  Man.  Specific  Exercises  for  the 
Development  of  Every  Set  of  Muscles  of  the  Body,  Arms  and 
Legs,  also  Exercises  for  Deepening  and  Broadening  the  Chest 
and  Strengthening  the  Lungs. 

These  34  Specific  Exercises  are  each  illustrated  by  a  full  lengtn 
figure  (taken  from  life)  showing  the  set  of  muscles  in  contraction, 
which  can  be  developed  by  each  of  them.]  Dumb  Bell  Exercises’ 
Ten  Appendices  showing  the  relative  gain  of  pupils  from  9  years: 
of  age  to  40. 

All  who  value  Health,  Strength  and  Happiness  should  procure 
and  read  this  work  ;  it  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  work  ever 
written  on  this  important  subject.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  $1.50. 

Fswler  &  Wells  Co,  Publishers.  27  East  21st  St,  New  York, 


NEW  PHYSIOaUOMT; 


OR,  SIGNS  or  CHARACTER. 

As  manifested  in  Temperament  and  External  Forms,  and  especial!# 
in  the  Human  Face  Diyine.  By  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS. 


A  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  practical  work,  in 
which  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  Systemized, 

Explained,  Illustrated,  and  Applied.  Physiognomy  is 
shown  to  be  no  mere  fanciful  speculation,  but  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  well-considered  system  of  Character-read¬ 
ing,  based  on  the  established  truths  of  Physiology  and 
Phr  -rtogy,  and  confirmed  by  Ethnology,  as  well  as 
by  tne  peculiarities  of  individuals.  It  is  no  abstraction, 
but  something  to  be  made  useful;  something  to  be 
practiced  by  everybody  and  in  all  places,  and  made  an 
•efficient  help  in  that  noblest  of  all  studies— Man.  It  is  readily  understo  ocl 
and  as  readily  applied.  The  following:  are  some  of  the  leading  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  and  explained  : 


j Previous  System*  given,  including 
;hose  of  all  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

General  Principles  of  Physiognomy,  or 
the  Physiological  laws  on  which  character¬ 
reading  is  and  must  be  based. 

Temperaments,— -  The  Ancient  Doctrines 

Sourzheim’s  Description— The  new  Clas- 
Jhcation  now  in  use. 

Practical  Physiognomy , — G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Forms  of  Faces — The  Eyes,  the  Mouth,  the 
Nose,  the  Chin,  the  Jaws  and  Teeth,  the 
Cheeks,  the  Forehead,  the  Hair  and  Beard, 
the  Complexion,  the  Neck  and  Ears,  the 
Hands  and  Feet,  the  Voice,  the  Walk,  the 
Laugh,  the  Mode  of  Shaking  Hands,  Dress, 
etc.,  with  illustrations. 

z  Ethnology, — The  Races,  including  the 
Caucasian,  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  Mongolian,  the  Malay,  and  the  African, 
with  their  numerous  subdivisions ;  also 
National  Types,  each  illustrated. 


Physiognomy  Applied— To  Marriage 
to  training  Children,  to  Personal  Improve¬ 
ment,  to  Business,  t  j  Insanity  and  Idiocy 
to  Health  and  Disease,  to  Classes  and  Pro¬ 
fessions,  and  to  Character-Reading  gen¬ 
erally.  Utility  of  Physiognomy. 

Jlnimal  Types. — Grades  of  Intelligence, 
Instinct,  and  Reason — Animal  Heads  and 
Animal  Types  among  Men. 

Graphomancy. — Character  revealed  in 
Hand- writing,  with  Specimens — Palmistry. 
“  Lineof  Life  ”  in  the  human  hand.  j 

Character-Reading . — More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  noted  Men  and  Women  introduced — 
What  Physiognomy  says  of  them.  j 

The  Great  Secret. — How  to  be  Healthy 
and  How  to  be  Beautiful — Mental  Cosmet¬ 
ics — very  interesting,  very  useful.  | 

Jlristotle  and  St.  Paul.- -A  Model  Head 
— Views  of  Life — Illustrative  Anecdotes— 
Detecting  a  Rogue  by  his  Face.  ) 


J  Niu  one  can  read  this  Book  without  interest,  without  real  profit.  “  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,’’  and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  a  knowledge  of  men — of 
human  character.  He  who  ha's  it  is  “master  of  the  situation;”  and  anybody 
jnay  have  it  who  will,  and  find  in  it  the  “  secret  of  success  ’’  and  the  road  to 
the  largest  personal  improvement. 


Price,  in  one  large  Volume,  of  nearly  800  pages,  and  mare  than  1,000  en¬ 
gravings,  on  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  embossed  muslin,  $3;  in  heavy 
calf,  marbled  edges,  $8;  Turkey  morocco,  full  gilt,  $10. 

Agents  do  well  canvassing  for  this  work.  Address 


Fowler  &  Wells  Co..  Publishers,  27  East  21st  St„  New  York. 


Works  by 

NELSON  SIZER 

Choice  of  Pursuits  ;  or,  What  to  Do  and  Why 

Describing  seventy-five  Traces  and  Professions,  and  the  Tempera¬ 
ments  and  Talents  required  for  each;  with  Portraits  and  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  many  successful  Thinkers  and  Workers.  12mo,  extra 
cloth,  508  pp.  $2.00. 

How  to  Teach  According  to  Temperament  and  Mental 
Development ;  or,  Phrenology  in  the  School¬ 
room  and  the  Family 

With  many  illustrations.  12mo.  exfra  cloth,  851  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  training  of  children  arises 
from  not  understanding  their  temperament  and  disposition.  This 
work  points  out  the  constitutional  differences,  and  how  to  make  the 
most  of  each. 

Forty  Years  in  Phrenology 

Embracing  Recollections  of  History,  Anecdote,  and  Experience, 
J2mo,  extra  cloth,  413  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

Heads  and  Faces  :  How  to  Study  Them 

A  new  Manual  of  Character  Reading  for  the  People,  by  Prof. 
Nelcon  Sizer  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Drayton.  It  is  full  of  the  subject 
and  contains  200  pages,  250  striking  illustrations  from  life.  Paper, 
40  cents;  cloth,  $1.00, 

How  to  Study  Strangers  by  Temperament,  Face  and  Head 

A  sequel  to  Heads  and  Faces.  This  book  embodies  the  ripened 
experience  of  the  author  during  more  Ilian  fifty  years  of  constant 
study  and  practice  and  seems  to  round  out  a  long  life  replete  with 
opportunity,  healthful  vigor  and  persistent  industry. 

Students  of  themselves  or  of  strangers  will  find  in  every  page 
something  to  illumine  their  search  for  human  science  and  lighten 
the  labor  of  progress.  Royal  octavo,  384  pages,  315  illustrations. 
Paper,  70  cents;  extra  cloth,  $1  50. 


FOWLER  Sc  WELLS  CO., 21  East  21stSt., New  Fork 


Brain  and  mind, 

OR,  MENTAL  SCIENCE  CONSIDERED  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  H.  S.  Drayton,  AM.,  M.D.,and  James  McNeill, 
A.B.  Illustrated  with  over  One  Hundred  Portraits  and 
Diagrams.  $1.50. 

The  following,  from  the  Table  of  Contents,  shows 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  : 


General  Principles. 

The  Temperaments. 

Structure  op  the  Brain  and  Skull. 
Classification  of  the  Faculties. 
The  Selfish  Organs. 

The  Intellect. 

The  Semi-Intellectual  Faculties. 
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PHRENOLOGY  AS  AN  ART. 

BY  NELSON  SIZER. 

The  study  of  mental  philosophy,  which  is  as  old  as  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  been  pursued  and  prized  by  thoughtful  men  in  every 
age.  The  term  Metaphysics,  as  relating  to  Mental  science,  has 
suggested  to  the  general  public  something  that  is  dry,  myste¬ 
rious  and  measurably  useless  ;  and  there  has  been  so  much 
argument,  so  much  contradiction  and  bickering  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  mind  and  its  laws  of  action  and  in  the  modes 
of  its  presentation  by  different  authors,  that  the  common  mind 
is  not  attracted  to  it,  but  rather  repelled  from  it  as  something 
out  of  its  reach,  or  as  of  little  value  if  obtained. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  namely,  in  1796,  a  new  system  of  Men¬ 
tal  science,  now  called  Phrenology,  was  promulgated  to  the 
world  by  public  lectures,  based  on  the  claim  that  the  brain  is 
the  source  and  center  of  all  talent,  reason  and  skill,  courage, 
affection,  morality,  pride,  prudence,  policy  and  will— in  short, 
all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  character. 

Within  the  century  some  of  the  old-school  metaphysicians 
have  so  far  relented  as  to  accept  the  principle  that  the  brain  is 
the  seat,  or  agent  of  intellect  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  ready  to 
accept  the  theory  that  all  mental  emotion,  all  love  and  affec¬ 
tion,  all  courage  and  hatred,  all  sentiments  of  justice,  equity, 
morality  and  religion,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intellect,  are 
manifested  by  the  brain  as  the  seat  and  source  of  power. 
Consequently,  the  mental  philosophy  of  the  schools  has  covered, 
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at  best,  but  half  the  ground ;  and,  while  timidly  and  tardily 
admitting  that  the  brain  may  have  something  to  do  with  intellect, 
it  has  no  connection  with  character,  emotion  and  disposition. 
Hence,  the  mental  science  of  the  schools  and  the  new  mental 
science  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  differ  fundamentally.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  a  mere  theory,  and  not  in  any  sense  practical  or  avail¬ 
able  as  a  means  of  reading  personal  character  ;  the  latter, 
Phrenology,  on  the  contrary,  recognizes  the  brain  as  the  seat  of 
every  intellectual  faculty  and  every  emotion  and  disposition  of 
the  character,  and  by  the  study  of  brain  development  claims 
that  it  can  estimate  and  describe  the  character  of  a  stranger, 
and  therefore  is  practical  and  of  inestimable  value.  Phre¬ 
nology  is  the  true  basis  of  culture,  improvement  and  government. 
Phrenology  has  a  sound  theory,  a  system  of  principles,  and  also 
embodies  the  art  of  applying  its  principles  to  the  definite  read¬ 
ing  of  the  true  character  of  strangers. 

When  Dr.  Gall  became  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the  seat, 
not  only  of  thought,  but  also  of  all  character  and  emotion,  and 
began  to  make  comparisons  between  the  developments  of  the 
brains  of  different  people,  and  show  that  there  was  a  difference 
that  could  be  readily  recognized,  by  the  form  of  the  heads, 
between  the  proud  and  the  humble,  the  timid  and  the  rash,  the 
loving  and  the  non-loving,  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  then  men¬ 
tal  philosophy  for  the  first  time  became  the  subject  of  intelli¬ 
gent  study  and  adapted  to  practical  use.  Aside  from  suggestions 
lately  derived  from  Phrenology  and  physiognomy,  among  all 
the  metaphysicians  of  the  schools  there  is  not  one  man  of  the 
whole  of  them  who  would  undertake  to  read  the  character  and 
predicate  the  dispositions  of  a  dozen  strangers.  They  are 
thinkers  on  mental  philosophy  as  an  abstract  fact,  but  they 
have  no  art  of  studying  mind  ;  to  them  mind  is  simply  a  theory. 
Metaphysicians  never  have  undertaken  to  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  men  who  are  strangers.  They  could  rea¬ 
son  in  the  abstract ;  they  could  understand  that  there  might 
be  a  difference  among  men  in  judgment,  imagination,  will  and 
understanding  ;  but  they  did  not  know  to  whom  and  how  the 
differences  applied.  They  did  not  know  which  was  great  and 
which  small ;  which  was  strong  and  which  weak  in  any  faculty 
or  disposition.  They  had  no  art  of  character  reading.  On  the 
contrary,  an  experienced  phrenologist  can  examine  the  heads  of 
a  dozen  strangers  and  dictate  or  write  the  character  of  each,  so 
that  a  committee  well  acquainted  with  the  persons  examined  will 
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read  and  assign  to  each  person  the  description  that  belongs  to 
him.  Or,  a  phrenologist  can  go  into  a  party  of  twenty  people, 
fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  and  trace  their  relation¬ 
ship  by  an  examination  of  the  different  heads. 

We  speak  of  Phrenology  as  a  science  and  also  as  an  art.  As 
a  science  it  embodies  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  brain, 
mind  and  body ;  while  as  an  art  it  teaches  how  to  appty  the 
science  to  the  study  and  description  of  personal  character. 

Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  studied  Phrenology  as  a  science. 
Their  chief  aim  was  to  localize  the  faculties  in  the  brain  and  to 
give  them  a  proper  definition.  Gall  first  discovered  Language, 
and  later  other  faculties  :  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  Destruc¬ 
tiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  etc.  His  method  was  simple  and 
natural.  He  would  invite  to  his  rooms  people  from  the  street; 
those  who  had  not  the  culture  that  would  enable  them  to 
regulate,  modify  and  control  their  natural  dispositions.  He 
would  entertain  them,  give  them  food  and  win  their  confidence. 
He  gave  them  wine  to  excite  them  to  enthusiasm  and  make 
them  feel  happy,  and  then  they  would  act  out,  unrestrained, 
their  natural  instincts.  Some  wanted  to  fight,  some  wmuld 
argue,  some  were  funny  and  frolicsome,  some  were  brusque 
and  lordly,  and  others  w?ere  pliable  and  mild.  He  would  put  the 
quarrelsome  into  one  group,  the  proud  and  forward,  or  the 
cautious  and  timid,  into  another  group,  etc.,  and  then  carefully 
examine  their  heads  to  see  what  resemblance  there  might  be 
among  the  fighting  sort,  and  so  on  through  the  different 
groups.  He  took  many  casts  of  peculiar  heads  and  compared 
them  with  those  of  similar  dispositions.  He  also  visited  prisons 
and  studied  and  classified  criminals  of  different  sorts  according  - 
to  the  shape  of  their  heads.  Thus  he  studied  the  brain  as  a 
science  and  located  many  of  the  faculties. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  gave  to  Phrenology  a  better  nomenclature  or 
more  appropriate  names  to  the  faculties  and  organs  than  Dr. 
Gall  had  done.  Spurzheim  also  wrote  up  the  philosophy  of 
Phrenology,  though  George  Combe  surpassed  him  in  this 
respect ;  but  they  did  not  take  a  stranger  and  systematically 
read  off  his  characteristics  as  an  art.  That  was  reserved  for  the 
American  phrenologists. 

Gall,  Spurzheim  and  Combe  understood  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  persons  ;  they  knew  the  location  of  the  organs 
and  the  nature  of  the  faculties  as  the  mental  philosophers  did 
not ;  but  did  not  read  character  as  we  now  do  in  an  extended 
and  practical  way.  Mr.  Combe  did  not  do  it  in  public  or  in 
private,  and  when  he  came  to  America  he  was  opposed  to  it,  but 
changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  before  he  left,  although  he  did 
not  change  his  practice.  The  Fowlers  were  the  first  to  make 
public  examinations,  mark  charts  and  give  elaborate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  character;  so  Phrenology  as  an  art  is  dependent  upon 
Phrenology  as  a  science.  The  science  must  first  be  known  and 
there  are  some  who  have  great  facility  in  combining  the 
faculties  and  thus  weaving  the  complex  web  of  personal  history 
and  character.  This  makes  Phrenology  an  art. 
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The  materials  of  which  a  house  is  composed  ;  the  timber,  the 
boards,  the  brick  and  the  stones  ;  the  doors,  the  windows,  etc., 
are  not  a  house.  They  can  be  appreciated,  wisely  selected  and 
loaded  upon  fifty  railway  cars  and  transported  to  their  destina¬ 
tion;  and  the  architect’s  plan  of  the  house,  into  which  this 
material  is  to  be  constructed  may  go  with  the  material,  but  still 
it  is  not  a  house.  Then  there  comes  a  man  who  has  made 
house-building  an  art.  He  studies  the  plan  and  puts  the 
material  into  the  desired  form  ;  the  windows  run  smoothly  in 
their  grooves ;  the  doors  swing  silently  and  properly  in  their 
places;  the  floors  are  adjusted;  the  stairs  are  built;  in  short, 
it  is  a  house. 

A  piece  of  canvas  and  a  given  amount  of  pigments  of  different 
colors  are  not  a  portrait  or  a  landscape,  but  one  who  has  an 
artistic  brain,  with  art  culture,  will  bring  his  brush  and  mix  and 
apply  these  pigments  on  the  canvas  so  that  it  speaks  to  us, 
almost  in  the  language  of  Nature  itself.  We  listen  for  the 
ripple  of  the  water  in  the  landscape,  for  the  whispering  zephyr 
in  the  trees ;  or,  if  a  portrait,  we  are  impressed  by  its  magnetic 
eyes  or  its  winning  smile  and  we  listen  to  hear  it  talk.  The 
canvas  and  the  pigments  are  the  scientific  basis  of  portraiture. 
Science  understands  the  nature  and  value  of  the  colors,  but  the 
practical  application  of  them  to  desired  uses  is  the  art. 

Forty  tons  of  iron  piled  in  a  rough  heap,  with  the  mechanical 
drawing  of  a  locomotive  crowning  it,  are  not  a  locomotive  ;  but 
the  machinist  studies  the  plan  and  subjugates  the  rude  metal  to 
his  artistic  skill,  and  in  the  process  of  time  the  iron-horse 
breathes  the  breath  of  life,  and  drags  a  loaded  train  forty  miles 
an  hour. 

Timbers,  planks,  masts,  ropes  and  sail-cloth  are  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  a  ship,  the  scientific  basis  of  it,  but  a  Herreshof,  with 
his  artistic  touch,  converts  these  rough  materials  into  a 
Defender  that  gracefully  bows  to  the  breeze,  obeys  its  helm 
and  makes  a  triumphant  "pathway  in  the  sea.  Thus  there  is  a 
science  and  an  art  in  mechanism  as  well  as  in  mental  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  science  embraces  the  principles  on  which  the 
subjects  are  based,  whether  it  be  the  machinery  of  mentality, 
or  the  construction  of  houses,  ships,  locomotives  or  portraiture. 
Borne  have  eminent  talent  for  studying  the  science  of  these 
subjects,  but  lack  the  successful  art;  others  are  master  of  the 
scientific  and  also  skilled  in  the  art.  Phrenology  as  an  art 
must  have  both  the  scientific  and  the  artistic  phase;  but  a 
phrenologist  as  a  scientist  may  recognize,  appreciate  and 
approve  the  principles  and  not  be  able  to  work  out  easily  and 
successfully  the  proper  artistic  result  in  the  description  of 
complicated  character.  He  may  lack  the  Constructiveness, 
Memory,  Ideality  and  Language  to  exploit  his  knowledge  and 
make  it  practical. 

The  Fowlers  and  other  phrenologists  have  given,  from  the 
skull  only,  vivid  descriptions  of  the  history  of  murderers, 
thieves  and  others  not  criminals,  before  public  audiences  when 
only  a  single  person  present,  and  he  a  skeptic,  knew  the 
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character  of  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  owner  of  the 
skull. 

I  know  some  will  think  it  not  modest  to  speak  of  personal 
experience,  but  there  are  other  people  living  who  could  testify  to 
the  truth  of  my  statements.  I  delivered  eleven  lectures  in  the 
town  of  Whately,  Mass.,  in  the  large  dancing-hall  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  hotel.  The  platform  on  which  I  stood  was  by  a  door  that 
opened  into  a  long,  narrow  hallway  at  the  end  of  which  there 
was  a  staircase  that  led  down  to  the  kitchen  and  nursery.  The 
weather  being  warm,  the  door  behind  me  was  open.  Mrs.  Bush, 
the  wife  of  the  hotel-keeper,  remained  down  stairs  to  take  care 
of  her  babe,  while  the  hired  girls  were  permitted  to  go  up  to  the 
lectures.  She  could  listen  and  hear  every  word  that  would  be 
said  near  the  open  door  leading  to  the  passage  and  stairway. 
When  persons  were  selected  for  public  examination  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  who  silently  brought  the  subjects  forward,  no  names 
were  mentioned.  At  the  end  of  the  first  lecture  Mrs.  Bush  be¬ 
lieved  she  had  recognized  the  persons  whose  heads  I  had  publicly 
examined,  and  when  the  girls  came  down  and  verified  her  opin¬ 
ion,  it  awakened  her  ambition  to  try  it  again.  In  the  eleven 
lectures  of  the  course  twenty-two  heads  were  so  examined,  and 
she  recorded  their  names  correctly,  with  one  exception,  and  she 
was  half  right  in  that ;  she  thought  one  was  either  Mr.  A  or 
Mr.  B,  and  it  was  Mr.  B,  and  during  the  course  she  did  not  once 
see  the  inside  of  the  lecture-room  or  the  audience.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  knew  everybody  in  town,  having  been  born  and 
brought  up  there.  She  was  a  bright,  keen  woman  and  was  per¬ 
haps  the  best  critic  in  town  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  always  thought  it  was  a  brilliant  thing  for  her  to  accomplish, 
and  did  not  think  we  had  done  any  more  than  properly  be¬ 
longed  to  phrenological  examinations  ;  that  is,  to  describe  per¬ 
sons  so  correctly  that  one  knowing  everybody  would,  without 
seeing  the  persons,  know  in  each  case  who  was  being  described. 

All  the  noted  metaphysicians  in  the  United  States  could  not 
by  their  systems  have  done,  or  dared  try  to  do,  that  which  was 
confidently  expected  to  be  thus  done  by  a  phrenologist. 

Another  incident.  A  stranger  came  to  me  at  our  office  and 
said  a  friend  of  his  had  died  in  Williamsburg,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  asked  if  I  could  go  with  a 
reporter  and  make  an  examination  of  the  head  of  the  deceased 
and  write  out  the  character.  He  did  not  tell  me  his  own  name 
or  that  of  the  departed  friend,  but  said  if  I  would  come  at  eight 
o’clock  that  night  and  stand  on  the  corner  of  two  streets  which  he 
named,  and  look  to  the  left,  about  three  houses  on  the  opposite 
side,  he  would  come  out  on  the  steps,  take  out  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  and  use  it  on  his  face,  which  would  be  the  signal  to  meet 
him  silently,  enter  the  house  and  be  conducted  ^to  the  room 
where  the  deceased  was  lying.  We  were  then  admitted  into 
the  back  parlor,  and  the  gentleman  on  leaving  us  requested  that 
we  lock  ourselves  in  that  we  might  not  be  disturbed,  and  to  talk 
in  a  moderate  tone  of  voice,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention. 
Then,  when  we  had  concluded  our  worl?,  to  unlock  the  parlor 
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door  and  let  ourselves  out  silently,  and  he  said  that  he  would 
call  to  see  us  at  the  office  in  a  few  days.  After  the  funeral  he 
came  in  and  got  the  document,  and  perhaps  a  month  later  he 
came  to  the  office  again  and  informed  us  that  the  deceased  was 
his  father  and  was  a  Quaker,  although  the  son  did  not  dress  or 
speak  to  us  in  a  way  to  distinguish  himself,  nor  did  we  see  any¬ 
thing  in  the  house  which  would  indicate  that  it  was  the  house 
of  a  Friend. 

At  a  proper  time,  the  son,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  who 
lived  in  the  family,  made  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Phrenology,  and  finally  he  told  her  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
a  written  phrenological  description  of  a  friend,  and  if  she  would 
like  to  hear  it  read  she  could  gather  some  information  from  it 
as  to  the  import  of  Phrenology  and  what  it  professed  to  do.  He 
read  a  few  pages  of  it,  when  she  started  up  and  said,  “  William, 
how  much  like  thy  father  that  seems  !  ”  After  he  had  read 
more  pages  she  again  exclaimed,  “How  much  like  thy  father 
that  is?5'  And  a  third  time  she  said,  “If  thy  father  ever  sat 
for  an  examination  I  should  be  certain  that  this  was  meant  for 
him,  but  he  never  did  sit  for  one,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
his.”  Finally  she  said,  “  I  am  astonished  how  much  like  thy 
father  that  description  seems,”  and  then  inquired  of  her  son  for 
whom  it  was  made.  The  son  then  told  her  the  whole  story, 
and  she  said  to  him,  “William,  I  am  glad  thee  had  it  done; 
will  thee  let  me  keep  it?  ” 

Need  I  add  that  this  is  Phrenology  as  an  art. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  persons  who  are  lecturing 
on  Phrenology  to  have  a  skull  brought  in  by  a  skeptic  or  a  critic, 
who  will  ask  to  have  it  examined  in  the  presence  of  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  man  in  New  York,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  standing,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  mayor 
of  the  city,  came  in  to  our  office  and  laid  a  parcel  on  my  desk, 
the  article  being  wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  and  said,  “I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  think  of  that.”  I  unrolled  it  and  there 
was  an  old  skull  that  had  been  buried  many  years  and  had  just 
been  exhumed.  It  was  discolored  and  rough ;  the  earth 
adhered  to  or  rattled  off  from  it,  and  I  said,  “Where  did  you 
get  this?”  He  replied,  “There  are  some  excavations  going  on 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  this  skull  being  exposed  I 
felt  an  interest  to  know  what  you  would  say  about  it,  and  so  I 
asked  permission  to  fetch  it  to  you.”  As  old  skulls  of  that  sort 
had  often  been  brought  to  me  from  similar  places,  where  old 
graveyards  were  being  dug  through  for  sewers  or  cellars,  I  spoke 
earnestly  but  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  saying,  “This  is  a  man’s 
skull.  He  was  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  which  is  evident  from  the  sutures  of  the  skull  being  closed 
or  ossified,  and  also  from  the  apparent  age  of  the  teeth.  He 
evidently  was  a  German,  the  formation  of  this  head  resembles 
that  nationality.  He  was  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  lived,  but  he 
was  violent  in  his  temper  and  severe  in  his  reproofs  and  punish¬ 
ments.  He  was  clear-headed,  intelligent,  ingenious  as  a  me¬ 
chanic  and  fond  of  inventions  and  of  making  money.”  Then  I 
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turned  to  the  g'entleman  and  said,  “Do  you  know  anything 
about  this?”  He  smiled  and  said,  “That  is  the  skull  of  my 
father.  He  was  a  German,  born  in  Germany  as  I  was.  He  was 
an  honest  man,  if  there  ever  was  one,  but  his  temper  was 
violent  and  he  was  rather  rough  with  his  children  when  they 
disobeyed,  but  he  was  just,  even  in  that  rough  way.”  The 
gentleman  then  added,  “I  am  overhauling'  the  family  vault  to 
build  a  tomb,  and  the  man  in  digging  exhumed  this  skull,  and  I 
asked  permission,  as  I  said,  to  bring  it  to  you,  and  here  it  is.” 
He  said  that  his  father  was  a  good  mechanic,  and  that  he  had  in¬ 
vented  some  machinery  which  he  then  had  in  his  mills,  and  he 
verified  what  I  had  said  about  the  age,  the  nationality,  the  high 
temper,  the  ingenuity  and  the  integrity.  Who  but  "a  phrenol¬ 
ogist  would  have  undertaken  confidently  to  do  work  of  this  sort? 

When  I  was  lecturing  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  I  was  invited  to  a 
gentleman’s  house  to  make  some  examinations.  A  young  la^y 
from  another  room  entered  with  her  hair  down  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  father  said,  “  Will  you  make  an  examina¬ 
tion?”  I  examined  her  head,  described  the  character  and 
marked  the  sizes  of  the  organs  in  a  chart  used  for  that  purpose 
and  then  she  walked  out.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  appeared  to 
return ;  there  was  the  same  figure,  apparently,  the  same  dress, 
the  same  size  and  height,  and  I  looked  at  the  father  inquiringly, 
for  I  suoposed  she  had  forgotten  something  and  came  back  for 
it.  He  then  said  to  me.  “  Go  on,  please.”  I  said,  “  Have  you 
two  daughters  who  look  alike?”  “  See  if  you  can  tell,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  I  examined  the  head,  it  measured  the  same  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  as  I  had  the  marked  chart  lying  close  at  hand  I 
compared  the  organs  of  the  head  with  the  marking  I  had  made, 
and  said  to  the  father,  “If  this  is  the  same  girl  I  before  ex¬ 
amined  I  have  made  two  mistakes.  I  did  not  mark  her  Caution 
large  enough  and  I  marked  her  Self-Esteem  too  large  ;  this  one 
has  larger  Caution  and  smaller  Self-Esteem  than  the  marking 
of  the  chart  warrants.  In  regard  to  the  other  markings  I  see  no 
difference.”  The  father  then  called  for  “Mary,”  and  she  came 
into  the  room  smiling.  They  stood  up  together  and  I  re-ex¬ 
amined  their  heads,  but  could  see  no  difference  except  in  the  fact 
that  Martha  had  larger  Cautiousness  and  less  Self-Esteem,  and 
the  father  then  said,  “  What  effect  would  that,  have  upon  the 
character?”  He  then  added,  “The  two  girls  are  twins.  They 
wear  the  same  clothes,  weigh  in  the  same  notch,  and  their  own 
mother  cannot  by  looking  tell  them  apart.”  My  reply  was, 
”  Mary  takes  the  lead  ;  she  is  less  bashful  and  more  assured  than 
her  sister.  She  goes  forward  when  they  enter  a  house  or  are 
introduced  to  strangers,  like  an  elder  sister.  When  they  make 
calls  she  takes  the  lead,  while  the  sister  acts  as  if  she  were  two 
years  younger  ;  she  is  quiet  and  stands  back.”  That,  I  learned, 
was  generally  understood.  They  all  knew  that  Mary,  having  no 
more  rights  than  Martha,  always  took  the  lead.  They  kept  an 
even  pace  in  the  school,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  talent  and 
the  force  of  character,  but  one  was  more  assured  with  her  larger 
Self-Esteem,  and  less  prudent,  from  less  Cautiousness,  than 
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the  other.  Therefore,  when  anyone  called  OH  them,  the 
neighbors  always  knew  that  the  leader  was  Mary,  and  that  was 
their  only  way  of  telling  them  apart.  At  the  evening  lecture  I 
offered  to  be  blindfolded  before  the  audience  and  point  out  to  a 
select  committee  the  difference  phrenologically  ;  but  some  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  audience  gallantly  arose  and  remarked  that  they 
all  knew  the  father  and  the  young  ladies  who  were  present, 
and  he  had  no  idea  that  the  lecturer  would  state  anything  that 
was  not  absolutely  correct,  or  that  the  father  would  listen  to 
anything  that  was  incorrect,  so  he  moved  that  the  proposed 
ordeal  be  accepted  as  having  been  completed.  Then  the  father 
said  that  if  any  of  his  friends  would  come  to  his  house  at  any 
time  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  seeing  the  difference 
in  the  heads.  This  case  might  be  called  “Phrenology  as  an 
art.” 

A  sharp  double  trial  and  triumph.  Six  men  and  their  wives 
in  Brooklyn  were  excellent  friends,  besides  being  variously 
related,  and  visited  little  among  other  families.  They  met  once 
a  fortnight  at  each  other’s  houses  alternately  and  dined  and 
spent  the  evening*.  When  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  attend  a 
lecture,  a  concert,  or  a  theater,  twelve  reserved  seats  were 
bought,  and  thus  they  all  heard  and  saw  the  same  things 
together. 

When  visiting  and  dining  at  each  other’s  houses,  one  would 
read  aloud,  taking  turns  with  others,  some  interesting  books, 
while  the  rest  listened.  Thus  they  all  got  the  same  culture. 
What  one  knew  they  all  knew  of  books,  music,  lectures,  etc., 
and  music  and  dancing  generally  completed  the  programme. 

One  of  the  women  was  a  great  admirer  of  Phrenology,  and 
her  friends  used  to  rally  her  with  skeptical  doubts  on  ihe 
subject.  She  filially  said  to  the  men,  “Go  to  Fowler  &  Wells, 
one  at  a  time,  like  Nicodemus,  on  the  sly,  on  different  days  ;  take 
the  seat  and  say  to  Mr.  Sizer,  the  examiner,  ‘  I  want  a  full 
written  description  of  character,’  and  say  no  more.  When,  at 
the  close,  he  asks  your  name  to  write  it  in  your  chart,  give 
something  by  which  to  identify  the  description— such  asX.  Y.  Z., 
or  20,  40,  anything — but  give  no  name.  When  they  are  all 
completed,  if  I  cannot  tell  by  once  reading  them  through, 
which  description  of  character  belongs  to  each  of  you  six  men, 
1  will  reimburse  to  you  the  amount  of  the  entire  bill.” 

When  they  were  finished,  the  lady  was  visiting  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  characters  were  packed  up  and  sent  to  her  by 
express.  She  read  them  once  and  sent  back  the  parcel  with  the 
names  correctly.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  other  men  was  tested 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  reading  the  characters  twice  she 
assigned  each  description  to  the  proper  owner. 

One  woman  by  her  reading  and  study  had  learned  Phrenology 
as  a  science,  and  the  other  by  keen  intelligence  had  become 
able,  also  by  knowing  the  men  well,  to  follow  the  pathway  of 
Phrenology,  when  it  was  thus  exhibited  as  an  art. 
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CLOSING  EXERCISES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  PHRENOLOGY  FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  1895. 

On  the  29th  day  of  October  the  thirty-second  session  of  the 
Institute  came  to  a  close. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  SIZER,  PRESIDENT. 

The  time  has  arrived,  friends,  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
thirty-second  session  of  Institute  work  and  the  class  of  1895. 
There  are  two  here  to-day  who  were  present  in  1866,  at  its  first 
class,  Mrs.  Wells  and  myself.  Time  rolls  rapidly,  and  carries  us 
onward  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  happy  is  he  who  is  willing  to 
perform  it,  and  who  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  something  for 
the  good  of  the  race.  We  have  able  recruits  as  instructors  who 
can  “  stand  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  ”  as  we  have  for 
years  tried  to  do.  The  members  of  the  class  who  have  been 
fnvited  to  address  us  will  speak  first,  and  it  is  possible  that 
when  they  shall  have  inspired  us  witlFtheir  eloquence  some  of 
tihe  faculty  may  get  warmed  up  to  say  something  later  on. 

Mrs.  Graef  will  now  open  the  exercises  : 

THE  SALUTATORY. 

BY  ADELE  MARIE  GRAEF. 

Mr.  President,  worthy  faculty,  classmates,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men:  Welcome  !  A  hearty  welcome  to  you  all  to  this,  our  last 
meeting. 

Two  months,  clustered  and  freighted  with  precious  memories, 
cherished  reminiscences  of  the  unfolding  mysteries  of  life,  have 
passed  into  the  pages  of  recorded  time,  though,  for  further 
reflection  and  comparison. 

To-day  we  assemble  in  the  twilight  of  our  course  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Phrenology  of  1895. 

While  we  are  happy  to  meet  under  such  congenial  association 
and  fully  enjoy  the  privilege,  thoroughly  appreciating  the  ear¬ 
nest  efforts  of  estimable  teachers,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  a 
keen  sense  of  personal  bereavement. 

And,  by  the  portentous  shadows  stretching  toward  our  future 
responsibilities,  an  impending  anguish  and  anxiety  quicken  and 
intensify  the  slumbering,  dormant  consciousness  and  awaken 
us  to  a  full  and  comprehensive  realization  that  we  are  about  to 
be  confronted  by  the  world  and  its  battalion  of  critics 

I  dare  say  some  of  us,  if  not  all,  will  often  wish  themselves 
back  in  this  hall,  equipped  with  records  of  honored  names,  busts 
of  heroes  of  science,  martyrs  of  religion,  giants  of  literature,  as 
also  the  insane  and  the  poor,  unfortunate  beings  whose  selfish 
propensities  overpowered  them  and  made  them  criminals. 
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Silently  our  thoughts  will  wander  back,  especially  when  some 
mysterious,  bewildering'  snag  or  some  unheard-of  gem  comes 
under  our  observation,  and  such  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the 
multitude  and  variation  of  humanity. 

Life  is  a  constant  struggle  against  opposing  forces,  amid  an 
environment  of  death-dealing  agencies,  and  when  we  stop  to 
think  what  a  vast  and  inexhaustible  study  Phrenology  is, 
instinctively  we  bow  our  heads  in  reverence  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  masterpiece  of  Heaven’s  work¬ 
manship — man — in  his  various  designs  and  purposes,  includ¬ 
ing  moral  and  intellectual  capabilities  as  well  as  the  physical 
anatomy. 

True,  there  are  those  who  have  in  past  years  sneered  at  the 
profession  and  do  to-day.  But  why?  Simply  the  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature.  Such  are  to  be  more 
pitied  than  blamed. 

The  world  has  never  been  in  as  acceptable  a  condition  to 
understand  this  grand,  noble  science  as  it  is  now. 

The  march  of  discovery,  development  and  scientific 
expansion  has  been  gratifying  in  every  department,  absolutely 
marvelous  in  some,  and  daring  and  bewildering  in  all  lines  of 
professions, 

New  processes  now  engage  our  attention,  elemental  trans¬ 
formations  begin;  because  there  is  no  such  condition  as  rest  in 
nature.  From  change  to  change  we  run  a  ceaseless  oscillation 
or  perpetual  flight. 

We  must  ever  bear  uppermost  in  mind  that  the  study  of 
man,  “God’s  noblest  work,”  is  the  most  important  and  elevated 
on  earth. 

It  is  the  key  to  all  science.  Is  not  all  other  science  and  inven¬ 
tion  born  through  the  brain? 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  most  important  study  in  life  ? 

Therefore,  we  who  start  out  as  representatives  of  this  In¬ 
stitute  shall  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  our  worthy  instructors, 
by  first  analyzing,  understanding  and  improving  our  own  moral 
anatomy,  as  well  as  our  physical  anatomy,  and  know  how  to 
control  it  under  all  conditions  and  influences,  then  we  will  be 
better  equipped  for  moralizing  and  leading  humanity  onward 
and  upward  to  the  eternal  home. 

We  should  respect  and  study  everything  in  nature,  from  the 
most  massive  structure^  the  most  minute  and  invisible  particle. 

This  extends  to  every  occupation  on  our  stratum  of  human, 
animal  and  vegetable  life — innumerable  links  woven  into  one 
grand,  endless  chain. 

Think  of  the  forces  in  secret  cells  and  in  every  conceivable 
form  of  activity,  the  plump  grain  of  wheat  possessing  more 
recuperation  and  latent  power  than  the  shrunken  grain, 
crowds  it  out,  crushes  its  life  and  over-shadows  its  growth  by  its 
umbrageous  development. 

The  spurred  il  rye  ”  is  a  sort  of  vegetable  gangrene,  sinks  to  a 
lower  scale  and  grade  in  the  race  of  life  and  loses  its  power  of 
reproduction. 
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The  forces  of  the  cells  in  a  century  plant  indicate  a  slow, 
sluggish  and  patient  growth.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  developing  forces  in  the  species  of  “  cactus, ”  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  family 
and  excels  all  of  its  relations  for  longevity,  is,  in  fact,  the  lowest 
type  of  dormant  energy  in  plant  life— the  cells,  nutrient  vessels, 
arrangement  of  fibers,  character  of  its  sustenance,  manner  of 
assimilation,  are  widely  different  from  the  annual,  the  vital 
currents  and  energies  of  which  afford  a  striking  contrast  in 
plant  life. 

The  circulation  in  the  tree  and  plant  life  is  not  dissimilar  to 
the  circulating  system  in  animals.  The  great  venous  sinews 
convey  the  nutrition  rich  in  carbonaceous  matter  and  aqueous 
materials  and  hold  in  solution  the  various  salts  essential  to  the 
sustenance  of  plant  and  tree,  while  the  leaves  of  either  throw 
off  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  wonder  of  constitutional  arrangement  of  some  plants 
have  excited  scientists  to  patient  and  laborious  investigation. 

The  one  most  striking  to  mind  is  the  “mimosa,”  commonly 
known  as  the  sensitive  plant.  It  has  been  asserted  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  “  mimosa”  has  a  real  nervous  system  so  remark¬ 
ably  sensitive  that  it  is  capable  of  nervous  excitement  and 
evinces  a  degree  of  sensation  by  closing  or  folding  its  tiny  leaves 
upon  the  slightest  contact,  that  challenges  the  most  rigid  scru¬ 
tiny  into  its  ultimate  constitution. 

The  night-blooming  cereus,  that  blossoms  rare  and  only  at 
midnight,  with  the  most  voluptuous  perfume,  and  the  little 
flower  named  “four  o’clock”  unfolds  at  almost  the  same  hour, 
for  I  have  watched  it  by  the  time. 

The  resurrection  plant,  black,  gray  as  ashes,  dead  and  dry, 
when  put  in  water  instantly  turns  its  hidden  chemicals  into  the 
brightest  green. 

Then  the  “laughing  plant,”  which  is  said  to  be  a  distant  and 
ancient  relative  of  the  ivy,  is  so  charged  with  powerful  chemi¬ 
cals  that  the  slightest  contact  with  animal  or  human  bodj7 
causes  an  immediate  hysterical  condition,  as  the  effect  of  laugh¬ 
ing  gas  or  chloroform. 

Thus  plants  pass  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  maturity  and 
death,  they  feed,  grow  and  multiply.  They  are  related  to  one 
another  as  are  the  members  of  the  human  race  and  have  indi¬ 
viduality.  If  plants  have  character  and  controlling  power,  how 
important  that  we  analyze  and  understand  the  controlling 
powers  of  the  mental  constitution  and  the  mental  philosophy 
which  show  the  functions  of  the  mind  and  explains  the  manner 
of  action,  adaptation  and  relation  to  external  objects. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  our  fathers  of  Phrenology. 

Doctors  Gail  and  Spurzbeim  looked  into  the  secret  chambers 
of  mental  life,  and  how  beautifully  they  linked  with  it  creative 
wisdom!  They  studied  cause  and  effect  as  we  study  the  dainty 
rainbow  tints  caused  by  reflection. 

They  did  not  stop  to  investigate  on  the  surface  alone,  their 
searching  intellect  explored  the  very  sources  of  mental  power. 
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They  for  the  first  time  mastered  the  fact  of  the  fibrous  texture 
of  the  human  brain  and  the  method  of  its  radial  development, 
and  gave  the  world  a  new  mental  philosophy. 

Since  they  left  their  great  field  of  useful  labor  our  estimable 
veteran  teacher,  Mrs.  Wells,  and  our  other  professors  have  taken 
up  the  work,  and  each,  in  their  line  of  search,  have  proven  to  us 
how  patiently,  studiously  and  reverently  they  have  been  laboring 
with  the  facts  that  have  accumulated  since  the  year  1885. 

How  much  good  have  they  done  by  their  seasonable  advice  in 
relation  to  matrimony !  How  few,  if  any,  divorces  would  this 
country  have  if  Phrenology  were  consulted  before  such  a  serious 
step  is  taken,  and  the  remarkable  advantage  gained  for  the  com¬ 
ing  generation.  Many  a  criminal  blames  his  parents  for  his 
misdeeds  and  crimes,  knowing  his  life  was  more  or  less  influ¬ 
enced  and  molded  from  effect  of  parental  uncongeniality. 

What  a  Godsend  to  be  able  to  lead  humanity  into  higher  and 
nobler  work  !  The  majority  wander  as  if  blindfolded  in  search 
of  a  something  that  their  innermost  consciousness  craves  and 
tries  so  hard  to  achieve,  but  the  intellect  is  so  muffled  and 
curtained  that  they  cannot  see  which  way  to  turn — to  the  alley* 
the  path  or  the  avenue. 

How  many  drift  (not  accidentally,  but  ignorantly)  into  the 
alley  of  slums  and  degradation  when  they  might  better  be  on  an 
avenue  able  to  ride  in  a  coach-and-four  with  full  livery  ! 

Why  wonder,  then,  that  there  are  so  many  shipwrecks,  when 
heedless,  inexperienced  hands  and  minds  must  steer  unguided 
through  perilous  and  treacherous  seas  of  life? 

Let  us  stop  to  realize  the  sacred  application  of  this  study. 

Phrenology  will  become  the  aid  and  handmaid  of  religion.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  translation  of  God  and  his  work,  and  will  prove 
the  greatest  factor  to  bring  out  in  the  human  race  God’s  great 
aim  in  its  behalf.  Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,  and  Phrenol¬ 
ogy  interprets  the  human  race. 

It  is  especially  true  that  in  our  profession  knowledge  is  power. 

The  true  phrenologist  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  his  call¬ 
ing  views  human  life  with  a  tender  sympathy,  and  has  a  constant 
solicitude  for  those  whose  lives  are  confided  to  his  judgment. 

The  constant  tendency  in  our  practice  should  be  to  elevate 
and  refine  the  best  attributes  of  human  nature  which  are 
touched  by  sorrow  and  affection. 

God  grant  that  our  kind  instructors  may  live  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  their  untiring  efforts  to  improve  the  world,  and  that 
we  (the  students)  may  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  step¬ 
ping  stones  given  us,  and  as  we  progress  I  trust  we  will  all 
remember  each  face  in  the  class  and  our  interesting'  enthusiasm 
at  our  daily  meetings.  My  earnest  wishes  for  your  success  and 
happiness  on  your  journey  in  life  will  follow  you  all. 

WHAT  IS  MAN? 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  SANDWICK. 

Mr.  President,  classmates,  friends :  The  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  for  this  our  last  meeting  of  the  class  of  ’95  is  one  of  infk 
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nite  interest.  It  is  one  over  which  philosophers  have  pondered, 
poets  have  sung,  women  have  wrangled  and  wept  over  it ;  in 
fact,  it  is  never  free  from  the  feminine  tongue,  “  What  is  man?” 
It  has  been  the  great  question  of  all  ages,  the  more  men  are 
developed  intellectually,  the  more  man  knows  of  himself,  the 
more  wonderful  the  problem,  “What  is  man?” 

That  I  may  first  awaken  your  highest  appreciation  let  me 
repeat  what  the  great  poet  said  of  him  : 

“What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man,  how  noble  in  reason,  how 
infinite  in  faculty,  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admir¬ 
able  ;  in  action  how  like  an  angel;  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
god.  The  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals.” 

So  much  for  man  as  he  appears,  but  when  we  come  to  define 
his  life  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem,  The  scien¬ 
tists  are  trying  to  tell  us  from  whence  he  came,  and  the  theolo¬ 
gians  are  ever  telling  us  whither  he  goeth. 

To  find  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man  is  like  finding  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  East  and  the  ending  of  the  West.  Again,  to  seek  the 
origin  of  life  is  like  chasing  a  rainbow,  when  the  summit  is 
reached  from  which  appeared  one  end  of  that  beautiful  arch, 
behold  !  it  is  seen  on  the  next  distant  hilltop,  and  when  that  is 
reached  on  the  next,  until  at  last,  like  the  man  who  lost  his  way 
in  the  woods,  they  have  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
started,  with  the  rainbow  resting  on  the  same  distant  hilltop. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  as  inconceivable  as  his  origin.  If  I 
knew  his  origin  I  might  tell  you  of  his  destiny.  Pope  said  : 

“Heaven  from  all  creation  hides  the  book  of  fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state,” 
and  to  show  what  a  blessing  blindness  to  the  future  is  he  adds  : 

“The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.” 

O  future,  what  a  blessing  that  thou  hast  not  permitted  us  to 
penetrate  thy  secrets;  away  with  the  whence  and  the  whither; 
what  we  want  to  know  more  about  is  that  eternal  now.  Now  is 
the  accepted  time,  so  let  us  make  the  most  of  it  in  fitting  our¬ 
selves  to  live  it  better  each  day.  You  remember  that  familiar 
epigram,  “  If  everyone  would  see  to  his  own  reformation,  how 
very  easily  you  might  reform  a  nation.”  And  now  we  as  phre¬ 
nologists  should  first  see  to  our  own  reformation,  if  we  are  to  be 
true  delineators  of  characters,  and  prescribe  methods  of  restraint 
and  cultivation  for  excesses  and  deficiencies  in  others.  We  should 
first  practice  upon  our  own  unbalanced  organization,  so  that  in 
measuring  our  fellowmen  it  may  be  done  from  the  standard  of 
perfected  manhood.  If  we  would  reach  that  standard  we  should 
cultivate  the  graces  that  will  adorn  and  beautify  our  lives.  Let 
us  look  as  well  to  our  social  environments,  and  read  no  books 
that  are  not  inspiring ;  harbor  no  thoughts  that  are  not  enno¬ 
bling.  A  distinguished  attorney  was  in  a  book  store  buying  a 
work  entitled  “  JBacon  and  Shakespeare  Identified,”  when  a  fel¬ 
low  attorney  said  to  him,  “  What  do  you  want  of  that  book? 
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Y/hat  do  you  care  whether  Shakespeare  wrote  the  works  of 
Bacon,  or  Bacon  wrote  the  works  of  Shakespeare?  How  much 
better  lawyer  will  it  make  you  to  try  to  solve  that  problem?” 
“Sir,”  lie  said  in  reply,  “ I'have  gone  through  life  so  far  upon 
the  theory  that  whatever  makes  me  a  better  man  makes  me  a 
better  lawyer.  So  whatever  makes  us  better  men  or  better 
women  makes  us  better  fitted  for  every  department  of  life.  Let 
us  add  to  our  store  of  virtues  integrity,  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Of  all  the  evils  that  tend  to  weaken  a  man’s  influence,  the 
greatest  is  that  of  insincerity.  Look  where  you  may,  into  what¬ 
ever  profession,  in  the  legal,  in  the  medical,  in  politics  or  in  the 
pulpit,  and  whenever  you  find  a  man  whose  words  and  deeds 
are  at  variance  you  will  find  he  commands  no  respect,  and  what 
he  says  has  but  little  weight.  It  is  only  where  our  words  and 
deeds  blend  that  we  have  influence.  A  man  may  have  the 
learning  of  Bacon,  he  may  have  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
and  though  he  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  if 
he  be  insincere  he  has  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
symbol;  without  sincerity  there  can  be  no  power,  no  influence. 

We  are  not  all  born  into  this  world  as  equals  ;  some  of  ushave 
but  few  talents,  while  others  have  many  ;  but  we  are  here  and 
we  should  make  the  most  of  ourselves,  and  thank  God  we  have 
a  science  by  the  aid  of  which  we  are  able  to  correct  the  excesses 
and  deficiences  of  past  generations  and  transmit  to  our  progeny 
these  improved  conditions. 

Upon  the  great  sea  of  life  every  ship  starts  from  the  same 
port ;  they  are  wafted  by  the  same  breezes  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  currents;  although  some  move  in  one  direction  and 
some  in  another.  Their  course  depends  upon  the  shifting  of 
their  sails  ;  their  safety  upon  their  construction  and  the  freight 
with  which  they  are  laden.  These  vessels  are  freighted  with 
two  elements— good  and  evil.  You  have  seen  ships  so  laden 
with  evil  that  in  the  calmest  hour,  when  there  was  not  a  ripple 
upon  the  waters,  founder  and  go  down.  But  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  another  ship.  She’s  laden  with  the  other  element; 
she  is  decked  with  virtue;  see  how  she  is  equipped.  There 
stands  Prudence  at  the  lookout,  Caution  at  the  helm  with  the 
Bible  for  her  chart,  and  Jesus  Christ  for  her  captain.  On  she 
moves.  But,  look!  it  is  an  evil  hour;  the  dark  clouds  are 
gathering  ;  the  torrents  of  vice  are  threatening  havoc ;  the 
waves  of  sin  are  dashing  all  about  her  ;  but  her  captain  shouts, 
“  Peace,  be  still,”  and  then  what  a  gentle  calm  comes  over  those 
waters,  and  on  she  moves  down  life’s  current,  in  smooth  sailing, 
until  the  haven  is  reached  where  there  is  eternal  peace, 

PHRENOLOGY  A  TRUTH. 

BY  ALICE  M.  RUTTER. 

“  Phrenology  shall  teach  thee  self  to  quell, 

Thy  faults  to  check,  thy  virtues  to  impel, 

If  learned  aright  will  lead  thy  thoughts  above, 

In  reverence  to  the  God  of  Truth  and  Love.” 
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Those  who  investigate  Phrenology  know  it  to  be  a  truth  ;  but 
many  have  not  yet  had  their  eyes  opened  to  its  real  value  and 
importance. 

Some  very  intelligent  people  are  astonished  when  told  that 
there  is  a  Phrenological  Institute  where  the  science  of  human 
nature  and  the  art  of  character  reading  may  be  learned  the  same 
as  any  other  art  or  science,  and  from  which  students  have  been 
graduating  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

A  phrenological  delineation  from  a  competent  phrenologist 
has  been  a  revelation  to  many.  It  has,  as  they  have  expressed 
it,  opened  a  new  world  to  them  and  solved  for  them  some  of  the 
problems  of  life. 

A  true  phrenologist  is  a  teacher,  doctor  and  minister  com¬ 
bined.  His  aim  is  to  benefit  his  patrons  physically,  mentally 
and  morally;  and  every  head  that  passes  under  the  hands  of  a 
worthy,  conscientious  phrenologist  receives  a  blessing — a  life¬ 
long  benediction. 

It  has  been  aptly  and  truly  said  that  one-half  of  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  people  to  under- 
derstand  each  other,  and  the  other  half  by  the  inability  to 
understand  themselves.  Phrenology  is  the  key  to  harmony.  It 
teaches  us  how  to  know  ourselves  and  others.  It  tells  us  our 
faults  and  how  to  correct  them  ;  our  talents  and  how  to  direct 
them  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves.  We  need  no  longer 
be  like  the  poor  carpenter,  wo?  king  with  jack-knife  and  hammer 
while  a  valuable  set  of  tools  lies  rusting  for  want  of  use. 

Those  who  do  not  now  believe  in  Phrenology  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  it  if  they  could  spend  one  week  or  even 
one  day  in  the  consultation  room  of  an  upright,  whole-souled 
phrenologist,  listening  to  the  delineations  and  hearing  them 
verified  by  the  subjects  themselves.  Some  persons  that  come  in 
just  out  of  curiosity,  or  in  a  spirit  of  mirth,  go  out  friends  to 
the  phrenologist,  and  earnest  advocates  of  the  science. 

Sometimes  subjects  come  in  disguised  in  various  ways,  with  a 
view  to  throw  one  off  the  track ;  but  outside  appearances  have 
no  effect  whatever.  The  delineator  is  true  to  the  science  and 
gives  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem  before  him.  One,  gloomy 
and  despondent,  enters  the  office.  The  kindly  examiner  exhorts 
him  to  look  on  the  bright,  sunny  side.  ‘‘How  can  l?'5  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  there  is  no  sunny  side  !  ”  The  reply  is,  “  Firmly  resolve 
now  to  think  only  happy,  joyful  thoughts,  until  your  organ  of 
hope  gathers  nourishment  and  strength,  as  it  surely  will  in  a 
short  time,  and  cast  out  all  fear.”  Those  very  ones  soon  re¬ 
turn  with  bright  faces  to  say,  “I  have  practiced  as  you  advised 
and  am  greatly  benefited.”  Then,  perhaps,  enters  one  who 
proves  to  be  a  clergyman.  After  the  delineation  he  grasps  the 
phrenologist  warmly  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  “  This  is  marvel¬ 
ous  !  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  done.  Surely,  Phrenology  is  a 
truth !  ”  A  professional  phrenologist  daily  meets  w7ith  just  such 
striking  cases. 

During  the  past  eight  wegks  we  have  acquired  knowledge  that 
will  be  of  practical  use  to  u§  all  our  lives?  we,  therefore,  feel 
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that  the  time  has  been  well  spent.  Our  kind  instructors  have 
become  endeared  to  us,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenol¬ 
ogy  will  always  hold  a  warm  place  in  our  memories.  Professor 
Sizer  has  been  “the  bright  particular  star”  in  our  phrenolog¬ 
ical  firmament — may  he  long  continue  to  twinkle  and  yet  lead  a 
host  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  this  grand  truth. 

While  dear  Mrs.  Wells,  like  the  calm  moonlight,  has  shed  a 
gentle  radiance  over  all,  God  bless  her!  Her  loving  words  will 
speak  to  us  as  long  as  we  live,  and  that  will  be  forever.  Then 
“  Seize  upon  Truth  where’er  ’tis  found, 

Among  your  friends,  or  among  your  foes, 

On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground; 

The  flower  is  divine  where’er  it  grows, 

Reject  the  prickle  and  assume  the  rose.” 

For  “Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again”  and  again,  until 
it  stands  understood  and  immutable. 

FORWARD. 

BY  JOHN  J.  MACLELLAN. 

I  have  read  somewhere  in  the  old  legends  of  a  brave  knight, 
who.  journeying  over  a  rough  and  dangerous  road,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  night  and  dark  and  storm.  The  lightning  flashed, 
the  clouds  broke  over  his  head.  The  way  became  more  difficult 
and  more  dangerous  till  at  length  he  grew  faint-hearted  and 
would' have  retraced  his  steps,  but,  looking  behind,  he  saw  close 
to  his  horse’s  heels  a  yawning  precipice,  so  deep,  so  wide  no 
man  could  ever  cross.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  no  going’ 
backward,  he  turned  in  his  saddle,  rode  on  quite  fearlessly, 
and  at,  length  the  morning  dawned. 

To-night,  classmates,  we  stand  for  a  moment,  like  that  horse¬ 
man,  on  the  rocky  road  and  cast  our  eyes  around  If  in  this 
crusade  there  is  one  knight  who  has  grown  faint-hearted 
because  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  before,  let  me  say  now,  there 
is  no  turning  backward  in  the  road  of  life;  the  past  is  closed. 
If  what  you  have  done,  the  life  you  have  lived,  the  studies  you 
have  pursued  mean  progress,  then,  retreat  means  death — 
destruction  to  all  that  is  worth  anything  in  human  life. 

The  past  may  come  to  us  with  all  its  memories,  imagination 
color  this  picture,  and  tin*  scenes  of  long  ago  spread  themselves 
out  before  us  embosomed  in  beaut}7-.  From  it  we  may  profit  in 
experience.  Our  lessons  were  learned  there.  There  was  born 
the  thought  that  makes  the  living  present  for  each  individual 
life.  It  was  a  rich  and  fruitful  time.  Then  we  learned  to  creep 
and  walk,  and  walk  alone.  We  learned  to  spell  truth  and  read 
the  sign-posts  on  the  road  of  life.  Our  paths  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  Many  of  the  route  were  circuitous.  Some  have 
journeyed  in  the  desert  forty  years,  and  at  last  met  together 
with  us  here  at  this  fountain  of  knowledge,  where  as  the  class 
of  ’95  we  have  lingered  for  a  few  weeks  to  get  strength  and 
inspiration  from  its  waters. 

This  is  the  time  of  parting.  A  crisis  has  come  to  each,  and  to 
each  a  different  position  of  the  way  open  to  view.  With  our 
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own  hands  we  turn  the  kaleidoscope  through  which  we  see  pict¬ 
ures  of  the  future,  or,  like  a  group  of  gazers  looking  through  a 
telescope  on  Madison  square,  are  looking  toward  one  point  in  the 
heavens  and  each  observing  a  very  different  group  of  stars. 
To-morrow  we  strike  our  tents.  Each  must  make  his  own  path. 
Like  “  Old  Accumulated  Knowledge  of  the  Ages,”  who  guided 
the  hunter  in  his  search  for  truth,  our  venerable  father  *haa 
taken  us,  one  by  one,  to  the  very  limits  of  the  already  known, 
and  blessing  us,  said,  “  Go,”  and  no  one  has  gone  before. 

To  that  future  let  us  direct  our  thoughts.  The  future  which 
begins  with  the  Now.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  is  no 
past  and  no  present.  The  plowshare  of  Time  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  future,  all  else  is  turned-down  sward  and  covers  everything 
that  is  not  beyond.  Realizing  the  increased  demands  upon  us 
each  succeeding  day,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  that  lie 
before,  even  in  one  short  life  on  earth,  we  have  endeavored, 
during  a  short  stay  at  this  institution,  to  absorb  into  our  minds 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  purest  essence  of  truth,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  man,  mental  and  physical. 

The  amount  of  abstract  knowledge  each  of  us  will  carry  away 
must  depend  somewhat  on  our  preparation  for  learning,  strength  , 
of  memory,  and  the  attention  we  have  given  to  our  studies. 
Each  for  himself  can  review  the  work  of  the  Faculty. 

We  have  not  only  learned,  but  learned  to  teach,  and  our  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  eclectic;  we  have  seen  the  truth  presented  in 
every  attractive  form.  Professor  Sizer,  the  great  illustrator  ; 
Mrs.  Wells,  the  mother  relating  to  her  children  stories  of  the 
triumphs  and  defeats  of  the  cause  she  loves  so  well;  Dr  Dray¬ 
ton,  the  learned  scientist;  Dr.  Nelson  B.  Sizer,  the  great  anat¬ 
omist  and  great  teacher  in  one;  Dr.  Beall,  the  conscientious, 
philosophical  investigator  of  human  life  and  human  thought; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde,  nature’s  own  teacher  of  the  natural  system 
of  elocution  and  oratory.  Their  methods  you  know  and  their 
work  you  know. 

But  we  have  learned  something  more,  I  hope,  than  can  be 
carried  away  in  notebooks.  I  trust  at  least  one  has,  and  now 
that  we  have  reached  the  close  of  the  session  I  feel  relieved  and 
thankful  that  I  have  been  able  to  attend  this  institution  under 
the  tuition  of  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Fowler 
Wells.  Who  among  us  has  not  been  inspired  with  a  love  for 
this  grand  science  by  the  very  presence  of  this  mother  in  Israel, 
whose  name  and  life,  affections,  hopes  and  prayers  are  wrapped 
around  this  institution;  who  cradled  it  in  its  infancy,  carried  it 
in  her  arms  over  many  rough  places  in  childhood,  and  who,  all 
through  the  years  of  its  development,  has  watched  it,  O  so  ten¬ 
derly.  A  lesson  in  love,  love  and  zeal  for  the  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  is  the  most  valuable  and  most  needed  of  all  lessons, 
and  when  once  learned  it  means  success.  Such  a  lesson  we  have 
here  in  the  presence  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Wells. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  susceptible  than  most  people.  Anyway,  I 
have  somehow  always  felt  that  one  could  learn  as  much  by 
mere  contact  with  a  great  mind  as  could  be  gathered  from  his 
words.  We  forget  the  words  ;  the  influence  remains. 
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Most  of  us  are  rather  slow  to  take  advice  from  superiors,  or 
model  our  lives  according  to  set  rules  of  church  or  society  ;  but 
when  we  come  into  relation  with  a  life  that  has  been  harmoni¬ 
ous,  honorable,  active,  and  to  whom,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  all  grades  in  society  can 
and  do  look  up  to  and  bless  for  everything  life  is  worth  to  them, 
then,  I  say,  we  all  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  approximate 
our  lives  to  such  a  standard — Prof.  Nelson  Sizer.  May  he  cross 
the  century  mark,  as  I  firmly  believe  he  shall,  and  stand  out  in 
the  light  of  the  new  century  a  living  witness  to  the  philosophy 
of  life  he  has  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  to  develop. 

I  speak  for  to-morrow,  the  future  cannot  wait.  A  new  life 
opens  for  us  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  many  it  will  mean 
something  very  different  from  that  which  is  past.  Disappoint¬ 
ments  will  come  ;  opposition  meet  us  in  the  face.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  weakness,  ghosts  of  former  failures,  want  of 
appreciation  from  those  we  seek  to  benefit — almost,  I  fancy,  the 
echoes  of  despair  may  sometimes  hover  around,  and  yet,  if  we 
know  our  work  and  seek  to  do  it,  the  trials  of  the  immediate 
future  will  be  as  the  clouds  at  the  mountain  base,  through 
which  we  must  soon  pass  to  the  clear,  pure  atmosphere  above. 

Natural  ability  is  desirable — we  must  have  knowledge.  Study 
to  make  it  available.  You  need  to  know  how  to  learn  from 
Nature,  human  nature  and  from  books — a  sort  of  mental 
digestion  which  assimilates  everything  that  finds  its  way  in 
through  the  senses.  You  want  to  keep  on  the  first  wave  of 
public  thought — a  little  in  advance,  if  possible.  No  great  leader 
or  teacher  can  afford  to  neglect  the  things  that  interest  human¬ 
ity. 

Perhaps,  most  of  all,  we  need  enthusiasm.  Given  knowledge 
and  zeal,  I  think  in  most  cases  Nature  will  respond  with  lan¬ 
guage,  expression — everything  that  goes  to  make  the  physical 
picture.  The  rule  is :  Motor  expression  co-exists  with  intense 
and  intelligent  thought.  Out  of  these  two  primary  powrnrs 
(knowledge  and  enthusiasm)  is  developed  belief — the  greatest 
factor  in  influence.  This  is  contagious.  The  more  we  believe, 
the  more  we  act  upon  others  and  make  them  believe.  It  is  in 
the  expectation  of  results  that  all  great  undertakings  are  carried 
to  a  successful  issue.  Believe  in  yourself,  and  believe  the  mes¬ 
sage  yourself,  and  the  world  will  believe  in  the  gospel  which 
you  bring-. 

How  much  of  this  applies  to  each  of  us.  On  the  intellectual 
side  it  would  seem  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  individual 
limitation— a  bound  beycnd  wdiich  it  is  impossible  to  pass. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  everyone  to  be  great, 
but  even  for  those  of  ordinary  talents  there  are  wonderful  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Let  a  man  find  out  the  nature  of  his  powers  and  keep 
the  world  under  his  feet. 

No  great  approximation  even  toward  that  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  can  ever  be  attained  without  much  vigorous  thought 
and  action.  “God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between 
truth  a*nd  repose,  take  which  you  please,  you  cap  never  have 
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4‘  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.” 

Some  among  us  will  find  the  march  of  intellect  too  swift, 
the  hill  too  steep,  the  goal  beyond  their  reach.  Intellectual 
Pnze's  are.  n°k  ^.or  the  many,  but  all  can  develop  character. 
Goodness  is  within  the  reach  of  common  capacities  and  is  not 
dependent  on  great  intellectual  powers. 

The  money  of  virtue  has  intrinsic  value ;  it  is  gold  and  is 
accepted  at  its  face  in  all  the  marts  of  life.  Nothing  is  so  great 
as  character,  and  the  living  soul  that  is  ever  strugglingto  clothe 
itself  in  forms  shining  through  the  human  countenance  will 
change  even  the  plainest  face,  and  make  thereon  a  physical 
atmosphere  of  thought,  a  form,  color  and  expression,  the  pict¬ 
ure  writing'  of  what  lies  behind  in  the  individual  mind  and  brain. 

Forward  !  is  the  watchword  of  the  age.  We  must  g'o  forward. 
There  is  no  turning  backward  in  the  road  of  life.  There  is  no 
second  journey. 

If  there  is  any  work  we  can  do  to  benefit  mankind,  any  assist¬ 
ance  we  can  give  to  improve  the  conditions  of  society,  let  us  do 
it  as  we  pass  along.  We  will  never  come  this  way  again. 

“  So  to  live  is  heaven, 

To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 

Breathing  a  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

And  the  better  self  shall  live, 

When  time  shall  fold  its  eyelids 

And  the  human  sky  be  gathered 

Like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb  unread  forever.” 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO  IN  PHRENOLOGY, 

BY  TALBOT  LENNOX. 

Mr.  President  and  classmates  :  We  have  assembled  here  for 
the  last  time,  to  do  homage  and  honor  to  our  Alma  Mater. 
About  sixty  days  ago  we  assembled  for  the  first  time,  inspired 
with  a  feverish  desire  for  the  knowledge  which  we  have  received 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  understand  we  have 
gone  over  such  a  broad  field  and  drank  at  the  fountain  of  knowl¬ 
edge  until  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  so  much  of  this 
noble  science  could  be  crowded  into  so  short  a  course. 

What  we  now  need  is  to  make  ourselves  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  practical  knowledge  we  have  been  taught.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principles  have  been  so  plainly  presented  by  the  faculty 
that  if  we  follow  practically  the  teachings  of  these  venerable 
instructors  we  are  sure  of  reaching  the  goal  of  our  ambition. 

After  enjoying  for  two  months  the  unusual  facilities  afforded 
by  this  excellent  institution,  we  are  about  to  receive  diplomas 
from  the  officers,  showing  that  we  have  creditably  completed  a 
course  of  study  which  entitles  us  to  the  designation  of  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Phrenology. 
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The  anxieties,  exertions  and  fatigues  of  the  past  are  forgotten 
in  the  triumph  of  the  present,  and  the  buoyant  feelings  due  to 
the  reward  of  past  industry  illuminate  the  future,  presaging  new 
triumphs  and  worthy  achievements. 

At  the  outset  I  would,  as  a  comparative  stranger,  with  some 
experience  of  the  outside  world,  endeavor  to  impress  the 
thought  that  at  graduation  we  by  no  means  complete  our  edu¬ 
cation.  We  simply  cease  to  be  called  students  and  begin  to  be 
called  phrenologists. 

To  some  of  us,  undoubtedly,  this  long-looked-for  period  signi¬ 
fies  a  release  from  the  restraint,  arid  the  tasks  of  the  future  are 
supposed  to  be  lighter,  because  self-directed,  or  initiated  and 
limited  by  voluntary  choice.  This,  however,  will  not  be  the 
case.  Life  ever  has  its  burdens  and  its  lessons.  Independent 
action  requires  increased  exertion  and  larger  responsibility, 
and  each  member  of  this  class  is  a  factor  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  grand  phrenological  unit,  and  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  we  may  be  of  use  in  furthering  the  cause  of  phrenology. 
The  child  of  "to-day  will  be  called  upon  to  do  all  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  life  when  those  in  active  life  to-day  will  be  gone. 
So  it  will  be  with  us.  We  will  be  expected  to  take  up  the  work 
where  someone  else  has  left  off.  Everything  in  this  world  is  of 
some  use,  and  each  and  everything  is  made  up  of  different  parts, 
and  each  part  has  its  function  to  perform.  So  it  is  with  this 
class.  We  have  some  faculty  or  ability  which,  if  properly 
directed,  will  be  an  aid  in  pressing  the  phrenological  work  for¬ 
ward. 

I  might  make  my  thought  a  little  plainer  by  using  an  illus¬ 
tration,  and  I  wiil  take  for  a  base  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  devices  that  has  ever  been  contrived,  a  machine  which 
has  done  so  much  to  civilize  the  whole  world  and  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  white  man  to  live  and  cultivate  the  vast  regions  of 
the  West — the  locomotive  engine.  There  she  stands  with  her 
120  tons  weight,  her  planished  jacket  and  polished  bands,  sym¬ 
metrical  in  every  detail,  beautiful  and  grand,  a  fit  subject,  I 
think,  for  an  illustration  of  Phrenology,  and  how  this  class  may 
represent  the  component  parts  of  this  noble  mechanism.  I  seem 
to  see  some  one  arise  in  the  class  and  state  he  would  be  as  the 
headlight,  throwing  out  the  radiance  of  phrenological  truth 
to  the  world.  Another  might  arise  and  state  he  would  act  as 
the  bell,  and  with  his  voice  ring  out  the  tidings  of  the  advancing 
science  and  the  many  truths  connected  with  it. 

Still  another  might  state  that  he  would  act  as  the  whistle, 
energized  by  the  tremendous  pressure  and  proclaiming  that 
those  who  do  not  accept  Phrenology  as  a  science,  but  are  using 
parts  of  it,  will  be  compelled  to  give  the  honor  to  Phrenology, 
where  it  belongs. 

And  it  is  possible  that  some  one  of  this  class  may  be  called  upon 
to  take  some  of  the  more  responsible  positions,  such  as  our  faculty 
here,  or  possibly  of  other  similar  institutions,  and  in  such  a  case 
I  am  sure  some  one  of  this  class  could  arise  and  wish  to  act  as 
the  steam  gauge,  thus  recording  the  deeds  and  transactions  of 
the  institution. 
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And  I  almost  tremble  when  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
someone  act  as  engineer,  and  how  hard  it  will  be  to  fill  such  a 
position  as  our  venerable  Nelson  Sizer  has  done  for  so  long, 
standing,  as  he  does,  with  one  hand  on  the  throttle  and  the  other 
on  the  reverse  lever,  guiding  and  controlling  the  movements  and 
action  with  a  cool  hand  and  wise  head. 

Methinks  I  see  another  who  would  act  as  the  lubricant,  thus 
avoiding  or  preventing  any  possible  friction  to  occur  which 
would  hinder  the  progress  of  this  grand  moving  or  progressive 
force. 

Then  again  I  think  I  hear  someone  state  that  he  or  she  would 
act  as  the  drive  wheel,  as  pur  beloved  Charlotte  Fowler  Wells 
has  done  for  all  these  years,  carrying  the  tremendous  load  of  120 
tons  with  her  means,  her  skill  and  energy  which  she  could  com¬ 
mand,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see,  although  the  trials  were  hard, 
the  triumphs  are  grand,  and  I  feel  like  bestowing  all  the  grati¬ 
tude  in  me  upon  her  for  the  benefit  I  have  received  through  the 
results  of  her  efforts  and  patient  perseverance. 

Then  methinks  I  see  another  individual  arise,  and  state  he  did 
not  have  the  radiating  power  to  throw  his  light  upon  the  world, 
nor  had  he  the  silver-tongued  oratory  to  proclaim  the  truths  of 
phrenology  as  the  bell,  and  his  force  of  character  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  act  as  the  whistle  proclaiming  in  a  forcible  manner  that 
Phrenology  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  most  scientific. 

Neither  had  he  the  ability  to  act  as  recording  secretary,  and 
were  he  to  compound  lubricants  he  would  be  likely  to  cause 
friction,  not  allay  it. 

And  with  his  limited  means  and  knowledge  of  general  affairs 
he  could  carry  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  burden,  but,  cast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  over  this  great  mechanism,  he  says  with  willing  and 
fervent  spirit,  “I  can  do  something,  let  me  be  the  coal,  that  I  may 
be  cast  into  the  belching  furnace,  there  to  be  consumed  in  cre¬ 
ating  energy  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  this  great  and  noble 
work.”  So  I  say  there  is  something  we  all  can  do,  so  let  us  do 
what  we  can,  and  the  reward  will  surely  be  ours. 

VALEDICTORY. 

BY  ALBERT  ZIMMERMAN. 

Mr.  President,  honored  faculty  and  fellow-students  :  The  last 
ceremonies  of  the  thirty-second  session  of  this  Institute  are 
about  to  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  that 
much  more  need  to  be  said  at  this  parting  moment.  Valedictory 
expressions  are  visible  everywhere,  in  the  words  just  spoken,  in 
our  faces,  in  our  actions.  Any  minute  of  our  lives  may  be  vastly 
important,  but  some  moments  seem  more  momentous  than 
others.  As  students  our  momentous  time  is  at  hand.  We 
must  separate.  We  are  about  to  realize  that  the  work  of  the 
faculty  in  teaching  us  this  science  has  terminated,  and  our  work 
to  teach  humanity  commences  with  that  termination.  If  we 
shall  be  the  means  of  helping  a  few  to  know  themselves,  so  that 
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they  may  understand  the  laws  of  nature  which  rule  us  ail,  and 
thereby  live  better  lives,  our  labors  here  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain.  The  two  venerable  spirits,  Mrs.  Wells  and  Professor  Sizer, 
have  worked  with  untiring  energy  in  this  phrenological  vine¬ 
yard.  The  younger  members  of  the  faculty  have  done  yeoman 
service,  and  much  we  appreciate  them.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  gratitude  of  them  all. 

Mrs.  Wells,  mother  of  Phrenology,  as  she  has  been  appro¬ 
priately  called,  has  labored  hard  and  long.  She  has  taught  us; 
told  us  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  this  noble  science,  and  her 
unremitting  faith  in  its  goodness  and  value.  May  many  more 
years  of  health  bless  her  here,  and  hereafter  the  crown  of  glory 
and  the  blessed  welcome,  “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.” 

The  world  has  only  one  Professor  Sizer.  He  has  made  his 
individuality  felt  to  the  ends  thereof,  and  especially  to  us.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  is  “  eighty-three  years  young,”  and  still 
his  proper  title  has  been  deferred  for  lo !  these  many  years  — 
“Grand  Young  Man.”  Fellow  students,  “take  a  realizing 
sense”  of  the  amount  of  work  this  genius  has  accomplished! 
Fifty-six  years  he  had  worked  for  this  science  ;  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  are  plentiful.  I  hope  you  may  do  as  well. 

Dr.  Drayton,  learned,  scholarly  and  profound  in  science,  kind 
and  modest  to  all,  has  revealed  to  us  many  of  the  heretofore 
mysteries  of  “brain  and  mind.”  He  has  penetrated  the 
depths  of  ancient  and  modern  mental  philosophy,  and  given  to 
us  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

Dr.  Beall,  human  nature’s  critic,  has  explained  to  us  the 
subtleties  of  mind  written  in  the  minutest  of  physical  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  its  phases,  blendings  and  the  essence  of  them  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  human  character. 

Dr.  Sizer  can  have  but  few  equals  as  an  anatomist  and  physi¬ 
ologist.  The  organization  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
were  explained  and  described  by  him  most  masterfully.  He 
was  born  to  teach. 

Professor  Hyde  has  told  us  how  to  express  our  ideas  in  words, 
gestures  and  position,  so  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  dis¬ 
seminate  phrenological  knowledge.  He  has  done  it  well. 

We  now  say,  “  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,”  and  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  future.  Progress  is  the  onward  march  of  nature, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  place  ourselves  in  harmony  with  that 
order.  Our  science  is  truth  itself,  and  therefore  must  con¬ 
quer.  Be  honest,  earnest  and  righteous,  and  go  forth  to  right 
o  fliers. 

Quacks,  mountebanks  and  unscrupulous  persons  are  not  wanted 
in  this  work.  For  a  paltry  fee  many  earnest  and  confiding  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  ill  advised  by  this  class  of  persons  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  Phrenology.  If  there  were  a  remedy  for 
this,  as  there  aims  to  be  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art,  requiring  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this  science,  as  in 
medical  knowledge,  before  being  permitted  to  practice,  such  a 
law  would  remove  the  charlatan  from  the  phrenological  ranks. 
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The  science  would  have  the  respect  that  is  due  to  its  importance, 
and  everybody  would  be  the  better  for  it.  If  you  are  possessed 
of  the  ambition  to  understand  your  science  thoroughly  and  the 
disposition  to  help  others,  you  have  some  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  true  phrenologist. 

The  field  is  large  and  the  science  is  grand.  There  is  abundant 
reward  for  those  who  persevere.  Lives  of  great  leaders,  such  as 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe,  Caldwell,  Fowler,  Wells,  Sizer,  Dray¬ 
ton  and  Beall  remind  us  that  success  is  the  reward  of  persistent 
effort.  We  immediately  recognize  indomitable  perseverance 
and  integrity  as  the  leading  elements  of  their  characters.  They 
have  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  have  manfully 
labored  to  dispel  the  depths  of  public  ignorance  of  a  subject 
which  most  concerns  every  man,  woman  and  child.  They  have 
revolutionized  the  world.  It  is  your  duty  to  take  up  this  work 
and  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 
Keep  up  the  dignity  of  your  noble  calling  wherever  you  go. 
Organize  phrenological  associations  whenever  opportunities  are 
available,  and  make  a  strong  effort  for  the  recognition  of  this 
science  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  Thus 
“  we  can  make  our  lives  sublime,  and  departing  leave  behind  us 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

Words  of  parting  must  now  be  spoken, 

And  ever  be  in  memories  unbroken. 

Farewell,  farewell,  parting  in  such  sweet  sorrow 
That  I  shall  say  farewell  till  it  be  morrow. 

New  York,  October  29,  1895. 

Mr.  Sizer — When  the  matured  son  or  daughter  is  about  to 
pass  out  of  the  parental  home  to  enter  hopefully  upon  the  duties 
and  struggles  of  life,  they  linger  for  the  parting  words  of  their 
mother,  the  truest  friend  on  earth.  So  as  the  Institute  now 
makes  the  world  richer  by  the  gift  of  these  its  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  thev  listen  for  a  farewell  word  from  their  foster  mother, 
Mrs.  Wells. 

ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  WELLS. 

Humanity,  or  the  human  race,  being  the  crowning  work  of 
the  Creator,  and  brain  the  crowning  part  of  humanity,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  the  brain  was  for  some  special — most  important 
purpose — namely,  the  ruler  or  guide  of  its  possessor.  Phre¬ 
nology  teaches  that  the  brain  with  its  intricate  appendages  is  the 
home,  the  residence  of  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  and  for  its  uses. 
If  that  be  the  case,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
those  who  have  a  brain  to  learn  all  they  can  concerning  it,  in 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  for  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as 
to  know  how  to  help  those  who  need  assistance. 

That  Phrenology  is  true  and  can  be  made  useful  we  have 
ample  evidence,  yet  many  profess  to  disbelieve  it,  and  in  that 
profession  proclaim  their  lack  of  understanding  its  teach" 
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mgs.  New  truths  have  ever  been  opposed  by  those  lack¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  them,  but  who  desire  to  be  leaders.  The  first 
saw-mill  was  burned  ;  the  first  books  teaching  phonography 
were  burned,  as  if  they  were  the  work  of  the  devil ;  Galileo  was 
threatened  with  punishment  for  teaching  that  the  earth  moves 
on  its  axis.  It  is  not  needful  that  such  instances  be  enumerated. 
It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  neither  belief  nor  dis¬ 
belief  invalidates  a  truth.  Persons  of  an  inquiring  mind  wish  to 
know  about  themselves  and  will  sometimes  even  inquire  of  the  so- 
called  fortune-teller,  who  claims  to  obtain  the  desired  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  grounds  in  the  tea-cup— poor  grounds  for  reliable 
information. 

We  wish  to  be  succeeded,  if  not  even  superseded,  in  this  great 
work  of  teaching  this  beneficial  science.  Mr.  Wells  said  :  “We 
do  not  own  Phrenology,  nor  can  we  live  always  to  disseminate 
its  claims.  We  need  apostles  of  Phrenology  to  help  us  and  to 
carry  it  on  after  we  have  laid  off  the  harness,”  and  in  that  spirit 
and  with  that  object  in  view'  he,  with  others  as  helpers,  estab¬ 
lished  “The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology,”  and  peti¬ 
tioned  for  its  charter,  and  it  has  prepared  or  helped  to  prepare 
many  men  and  women  for  the  field  to  teach  the  science  and  to 
practice  it  as  an  art  since  its  first  session  in  January,  1386. 
Much  phrenological  missionary  work  has  been  done  since  then, 
and  several  fortunes — in  money  or  property — have  been  acquired 
by  its  professors.  Some  persons  are  so  constituted  that  what¬ 
ever  they  touch  as  a  calling  remunerates  them,  and  they  know 
how  to  retain  what  they  acquire;  while  others,  differently  con¬ 
stituted,  use,  if  not  for  themselves,  for  others,  what  they  get, 
and,  of  course,  are  always  the  personification  of  poverty.  The 
profession  of  phrenology  does  not  insure  wealth. 

Genius  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  learn  Phrenology,  its  phil¬ 
osophy  and  the  location  of  the  phrenological  organs  ;  but  the 
practice  of  its  art  in  its  best  degree  requires  education,  good 
common  sense,  a  command  of  language  to  express  just  the  right 
thought  in  the  best  manner,  and  other  qualifications  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  here.  For  the  right  persons  a  wide  field  is  open. 
Some  whole-souled  persons,  with  an  honest  and  earnest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work,  cannot  succeed  because  something  is  lacking  in 
their  “make-up.”  Perhaps  they  iack  what  is  called  personal 
magnetism.  Others  are  not  successful  in  presenting  themselves 
and  representing  their  subject.  Some  are  too  dignified,  while 
others  lack  that  quality  and  are  too  sociable. 

The  great  builder  has  some  lowly  crevices  in  his  house  which 
the  meanest  and  feeblest  of  us  may  occupy.  We  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  be  buttresses  nor  to  crown  turrets  or  to  adorn 
the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary  ;  but  it  should  s-atify  us  if  in 
some  remote  recess  and  unknown  shade  we  fulfill  the  office 
which  the  Master  has  placed  upon  us.  Tom  Hughes  says  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  head  master  at  Rugby  :  “  He  brought  home  to  us 
for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  life:  that  it  is  no  fool’s  para¬ 
dise  into  which  we  have  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battlefield 
ordained  from  of  old,  where  there  are  no  spectators,  but  even 
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the  youngest  must  take  his  side,  and  the  stakes  are  life  and 
death.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  us  by  every  word  he  spoke 
in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whole  daily  life,  how  that  battle  was  to 
be  fought ;  and  stood  before  us  our  fellow-soldier  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  our  band.  The  true  sort  of  captain,  too,  for  a  boys’ 
army,  one  who  has  no  misgivings  and  gave  no  uncertain  note  of 
command  and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make  truce,  would  fight 
the  fight  out  (so  every  boy  felt)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop 
of  blood.  Other  sides  of  his  character  might  take  hold  of  and 
influence  boys  here  and  there,  but  it  was  his  thoroughness  and 
undaunted  courage  which,  more  than  anything  else,  won  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  those  on  whom  he  left 
fm  mark,  and  made  them  believe,  first  in  him,  and  then  in  his 
Master.”  Were  every  man  and  woman  to  take  this  Mr.  Arnold  as 
their  model  this  age  and  race  would  be  advanced,  yet  not  all  are 
capable  of  helping  the  world  ahead  as  was  Mr.  Arnold,  but  every¬ 
one  is  capable  of  doing  his  or  her  best,  and  no  more  is  required. 
Fill  the  open  door,  with  open  eyes  to  teach  by  example  if  you  can¬ 
not  by  precept  the  duty  of  all  to  care  for  the  body  as  well  as  for 
the  brain ;  yet  body  without  healthy  brain  is — what?  Idiot. 
Brain  being'  the  crowning  portion  is  that  for  which  the  body  is 
created,  and  must  be  rightly  fed  and  cared  for  and  prepared  to 
supply  the  needs  of  and  sustain  its  requirements.  “  We  are  put 
into  this  world  to  do  all  that  is  possible  with  every  faculty 
and  power  we  possess.”  “No  life  is  lived  fully  unless  every¬ 
thing  has  been  accomplished  of  which  one  is  capable  of  doing' 
well  and  could  obtain  the  opportunity— this  always  taking  care 
to  not  invade  or  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.”  By  a  right 
use  of  talent  one  may  rise  to  eminence,  while  by  an  unwise  use 
you  would  only  reach  notoriety.  In  order  to  make  that  right 
application  apply  the  principles  and  teachings  of  phrenology. 
Some  persons  have  stumbled,  apparently,  upon  the  right  path 
and  not  made  a  failure  of  life,  but  is  it  not  unwise  to  trust  te 
accidental  stumbling?  Phrenology  will  teach  how  the  brain 
and  body  should  be  used,  and  not  so  misused  as  to  cause  disease 
and  insanity. 

We  teach  practical  Phrenology,  but  there  is  a  foundation  to 
be  laid  first  for  those  who  would  be  its  best  advocates  and 
teachers,  and  we  wish  those  who  go  from  this  institution  to  do 
credit  to  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology  and  its  teachers 
and  themselves,  hence  our  endeavor  is  to  lay  that  necessary 
foundation  as  President  Sizer  and  his  coadjutors  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  do  to  prepare  you  to  meet  opponents  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  of  them  believers  and  advocates.  My  brothers,  O. 
S.  and  L.  N.  Fowler,  were  the  introducers  of  practical  Phrenol¬ 
ogy,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  series  of  sketches  of  Phrenolog¬ 
ical  Biography  in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  in  1896. 
There  have  been  students  who  wished  to  learn  only  practical 
Phrenology,  and  they  supposed  that  it  would  be  only  requisite 
to  learn  the  location  of  the  phrenological  organs  and  their  func¬ 
tions,  and  then  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  them  to  pin 
up  a  flaming  circular  in  some  bar-room,  and  perhaps  one  at  the 
post-office  of  the  place  they  might  honor  with  a  visit,  telling 
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the  capability  of  its  author  to  delineate  character  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  heads  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  supposed  the  dear 
people  would  flock  to  their  room  with  their  shekels,  and  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  phrenological  professor.  We  do  not  crave  the 
multiplication  of  such,  and  especially  to  hail  from  this  Institute. 
You  can  never  know  too  much  about  the  science,  and  should 
always  be  learning  more.  The  more  you  know  of  it  and  of 
everything  else  the  better  prepared  will  you  be  for  its  advocate 
and  teacher.  Dr.  Gall  discovered  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of 
the  revelation  of  mind  from  the  form  of  the  head.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  and  Mr.  Combe  taught  its  philosophy,  but  thought  its 
practical  application  by  the  examination  of  heads  was  not  digni¬ 
fied.  Mr.  Combe  was  requested  to  advise  parents  regarding  the 
training  of  the  children  of  some  of  the  tilted  nobility  of  England, 
but  replied  that  he  did  not  examine  heads.  He  had  but  little 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  delineate  character,  and  said  any 
error  he  might  commit  in  so  doing  would  be  charged  to  the 
science  instead  of  to  his  inability  to  do  the  subject  due  justice. 
Indeed,  he  truly  appreciated  his  lack  of  the  natural  qualifications 
for  a  practical  phrenologist  and  had  not  then  realized  that 
there  were  those  who  could  render  themselves  useful  by  doing 
well  what  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  in  attempting  to  do;  but 
I  think  he  changed  his  opinion  somewhat  while  in  America. 
He  allowed  my  brother,  O.  S.,  to  take  molds  of  all  his  plaster 
casts,  and  me  to  copy  his  physiological  illustrations  for  my 
brother’s  use  in  his  lectures,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
towards  us  before  his  departure  for  home  which  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  exhibited  before  he  learned  that  American 
phrenologists  were  not  all  charlatans  seeking  only  for  dollars 
and  cents,  or  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  but  that  they  also 
appreciated  the  application  of  the  philosophy  of  Phrenology  to 
every  day  life  in  every  phase  of  usefulness. 

By  observation  of  characteristics  met  with  you  can,  by  record¬ 
ing  them  for  our  publication  in  the  Phrenological  Journal , 
make  phrenological  history,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
and  help  to  sustain  that  “backbone”  of  Phrenology.  Do  you 
realize  what  that  journal  has  done  to  keep  the  science  before 
the  world?  If  you  do,  you  will  not  relax  your  efforts  to  sustain 
it,  and  help  it  onward  in  its  good  work.  It  has  had  many  a 
struggle  and  overcome  many  obstacles.  It  is  fifty-seven  years 
old  this  month — started  October,  1838.  It  has  helped  to  elevate 
the  millions.  Its  mission  has  been  to  feed  the  mind  and  help 
the  many  toilers  up  the  hill  of  science — beginners  in  mental 
studies,  rather  than  those  capable  of  delving  for  themselves 
in  seeking  more  minuteness  than  can  be  useful  to  but  the  few. 
When  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology  is  common  will  be  soon 
enough  to  “split  fine  hairs.”  We  wish  to  teach  what  can  be 
usefully  applied. 

We  have  heard  of  ministers  who  think  they  have  a  “  call  ”  to 
preach,  or  to  teach  from  the  pulpit.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “called”  to  any  here?  and  what  peculiarity  is 
possessed  by  anyone  here  qualifying  to  do  some  one  thing  to 
bless  others?  Learn  if  you  do  not  already  know.  Everyone  who 
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has  an  influence  upon  another  is  “  called  ”  to  use  that  influence 
for  good  and  not  evil.  Joan  of  Arc  was  “  called,”  or  thought  she 
was,  and  listened  to  hear  what  the  voices  said  to  her,  and  she 
dutifully— and  perhaps  fearfully — obeyed  the  instructions  she 
received,  and  succeeded  in  her  undertaking. 

Everybody,  doubtless,  is  “  called  ”and  qualified  to  do  some  one 
thing  better  than  anything  else.  If  a  person  can  do  anything 
better  than  any  other  one  can  do  it,  he  may  rest  assured  that  it 
should  be  his  calling  in  life,  and  prepare  to  do  it  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  such  effort  proves  a  blessing  to  others,  what  can 
give  more  joy  to  the  doer  or  “pay”  better  than  such  good 
deeds  wisely  performed? 

That  everyone  might  heed  their  call  and  find  their  proper 
“  niche  ”  in  the  world  is  devoutly  to  be  desired,  for  that  would 
be  the  millennium. 

And  is  this  the  last  time  we  shall  meet  in  the  classroom  as  a 
class?  Time  has  not  been  tardy  in  its  flight  and  has  brought 
my  last  time  of  meeting  you  here  too  soon,  for  I  had  much  more 
which  I  wished  to  say  and  do  to  help  you  in  perfecting  your 
phrenological  studies,  but  it  is  said,  you  know,  that  man  pro¬ 
poses,  but  God  disposes.  If  it  be  true,  as  Pope  said,  “  Whatever 
is  is  right,”  we  may  be  satisfied  if  we  have  made  our  best 
endeavor  to  achieve  what  we  planned ;  and  if  we  cannot  meet 
again  in  the  body,  our  spirits  can  roam  where  the  corporality 
cannot,  and  thus  we  may  meet — in  spirit — when  we  will.  We 
wish  you  blessings  and  the  state  of  mind  to  know,  happily, 
when  you  are  blessed. 
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Lewis  J.  Barker,  Ind. 
♦Alvin  T.  Beall,  Ky. 
Daniel  M.  Click,  Va. 
Harry  E.  Corman,  Pa. 
Andrew  L.  Dyke,  Ark. 
Mary  S.  Elliott,  N.  J. 
John  A.  Fowler,  Mo. 

Wm.  N.  Gibson,  Can. 
Adele  Marie  Graef,  N.  Y. 
Anna  M.  Grogan,  Pa. 
Collin  Green,  Tex. 
Thomas  Hoult,  Ill. 

Silas  Ingram,  la 
Talbot  Lennox,  III. 

John  Lynch,  Can. 


John  J.  Maclellan,  Nova  Scotia. 
Albert  S.  Matlack,  Fla. 

Alex.  H.  Moore,  Cal. 

Anthony  Morgan,  Pa. 

Geo.  K.  Parsell,  N.  J. 

Frank  Perry,  Pa. 

Gomer  Roberts,  England, 
Alice  M.  Rutter,  N.  J. 

Wm.  H.  Sandwick,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  Simmonds,  Minn. 
Embert  O.  Tuttle,  Mass. 
Herbert  Webster,  Can. 

Mabel  M.  Woock,  Wis. 

Albert  Zimmerman,  Minn. 


*  Was  called  home  by  sickness  in  family  in  the  middle  of  term  and  will 
graduate  later. 
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OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

We  are  often  written  to  by  persons  in  different  States  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  “Professor - ”  is  a  graduate  of  the  American  Institute  of 

Phrenology.  Some  persons  whom  we  never  before  heard  of,  have 
professed  to  be  graduates  of  the  Institute,  and  even  publish  it  on 
their  circulars,  endeavoring  thus  to  secure  consideration.  All  our 
students  have  a  diploma,  and  would  be  happy  to  show  it.  Ask  to 
see  the  diploma  of  those  who  claim  to  be  graduates,  and  insist 
upon  it.  Frauds  only  would  be  put  to  shame. 


CLASS 

Bullard,  J.  H.,  New  York. 

Creamer,  Edward  S.,  New  York. 

Field,  J.  H..  Colorado. 

Hawkins,  Wm,  S.,  Connecticut. 

CLASS 

Anderson,  Samuel  II.,  Pennsylvania. 
Condit,  Hilyer,  New  Jersey. 

Dodge,  Lovell,  Pennsylvania. 
*Downey,  Rev.  T.  J.,  Ohio. 

Evans,  Henry  W.,  Pennsylvania 
Hamilton,  Elliott  A..  Michigan. 
Henderson,  F.M.,  Illinois. 

Jackson,  John  P.,  England. 

CLASS 

Ayer,  Sewell  P.,  Maine. 

Bonine,  Elias  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

Buck,  Marion  F.,  New  York. 

Daily,  Oliver  1\,  Iowa. 

Haller.  John  S.  Pennsylvania. 
Humphrey,  John  C.,  Alabama. 

CLASS 

Hobson,  A.  N.,  Iowa. 

*Lane,  Rev.  J.  C  ,  Missouri. 

Mason,  Lott,  M.  D.,  Illinois. 

Moatz,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

#Perrin,  Edward  M.,  Kansas. 

CLASS 


OF  1866. 

Miller,  E.  P.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
Petry,  Daniel  F  .  New  York. 
Strong,  J.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
Thompson,  J.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 

OF  1867. 

King,  David  M.,  Ohio. 

Mack,  H.  Q.,  New  York. 

McDonald,  Duncan,  Michigan. 
McIntosh,  James,  Ohio. 

Newman,  A.  A.,  Illinois. 

Stewart,  Rollin,  Vermont. 

Stone,  W.  T.,  Indiana. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  Iowa. 

OF  1868. 

Jones,  Isaac  S.,  New  Jersey. 
Merrifleld,  John  O..  Canada. 

Michel  J.,  Minnesota. 

Morrison,  Edw.,  J.,  Illinois. 

Price,  David  R  ,  Iowa 
Reed,  Anson  A.,  Connecticut. 

OF  1869. 

Smith,  Bartholomew,  Rhode  Island. 
Sommers,  Jarvis,  Connecticut. 
Thurston,  Calvin  H.,  Indiana. 
Watson,  Chas  S.,  N.  H. 

Whitaker,  John,  New  York. 

OF  1870. 


Arnold,  Chas.  H.,  Massachusetts. 
Arthur,  Chester,  New  York. 
Beecher,  Eugene,  Connecticut. 
Clark,  Perry,  California. 

*Cowan,  John,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
Crum,  Rev.  Amos,  Illinois. 

Danter,  J.  F  ,  M.  D.,  Canada. 
Fleisch,  Jacob,  Ohio. 

Foster,  Felix,  Jr.,  Mississippi. 


Hardy,  John  N.,  Wisconsin. 
Hughes,  Henry  F..  New  York. 
Leavitt,  Levi  R.,  New  Hampshire 
Patterson,  John  A.,  Missouri. 
Piersoll,  Sampson,  Virginia. 
Richardson,  M.  T  .  New  York. 
Seybold,  F.  J.,  Illinois. 

Swain,  Henry  E.,  New  York. 
Waterman,  L.  E.,  New  York. 


CLASS  OF  1871. 


Alexander,  Arthur  J.,  Indiana. 
Ballou,  Perry  E  ,  New  York. 
Bateman,  Luther  C.,  Maine. 
Chesley,  Egbert  M.,  Nova  Scotia 
Haley,  Wm,  T.,  California. 


Henderson,  James,  New  York. 
Jennings,  Alfred,  Massachusetts. 
Richie,  Porter  D  Illinois. 

Turner,  P. ,  Illinois. 

Wightman,  Chas.  S.,  Rhode  Island. 

♦Deceased, 
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.  CLASS 

Aspinwall,  F.  E.,  New  York. 

Ballou,  P.  E.,  New  York. 

Beverly,  C.  A.,  M.  D,,  Illinois. 

Brown,  D.  L  .  Iowa. 

Cook,  J.  R.,  Ohio. 

♦Fairbanks,  C.  B..  New  York. 

Langley,  M.  L.,  Arkansas. 

Lester,  I).  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

CLASS 

Aspinwall,  F.  E. ,  New  Arork. 

Carman,  Lewis,  New  A'ork. 

Chandler,  G.  E.,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 

Curren,  Orville,  Michigan 
Curren,  Thomas,  Michigan. 

Granberry,  Prentiss  S.,  Mississippi. 

Lee,  Rev.  Geo.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Mackenzie,  J.  H.,  Minnesota. 

CLASS 

Arthur,  Willie  P.,  New  York 
Campbell,  H.  D.  C.,  New  York. 

♦Clark,  Thomas,  New  Jersey. 

Curren,  H.  W.,  Michigan. 

Eckhardt,  P.,  Illinois- 
Gibbs,  H.  Clarence,  Wisconsin. 

Green,  Wm.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 
Hathaway,  D.  E.,  Massachusetts. 
Hoffman,  Uriah  S.,  Indiana. 

Holm,  J.  S. ,  Iowa. 

Horne.  Wm. ,  Michigan. 

Laur,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Ohio. 

CLASS 

Adams,  Elijah,  Missouri. 

Alderson,  Matt  W.,  Montana. 

Bacon,  David  F.,  New  Hampshire. 
Bonham,  Elisha  C.,  Illinois. 

Brettel,  Montague.  Ohio. 

Candee,  E.  E  ,  New  York. 

Constantine,  Rev.  A.  A.,  New  Jersey. 
Constantine,  Miss  Eliza,  New  Jersey. 
David,  Wallace,  Pennsylvania. 
Duncan,  J.  Ransom,  Texas. 

Giilis.  Benjamin,  Missouri. 

Greear,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Illinois. 

CLASS 

Baker,  Wm,  W.,  Tennessee. 

Emerick,  Lycurgus,  Illinois. 

Fairfield,  John  U.,  Pennsylvania. 
Gaumer,  Levi,  Iowa. 

Goodrich,  Geo.  D.,  Minnesota. 
Guilford,  Ira  D.,  Michigan. 

Harriman,  O.  B.,  M.  D.,  Iowa. 

Hawley,  Edwin  N.,  Ohio. 

Holt,  Miss  M.  J.,  Texas. 

Hummel,  Levi,  Pennsylvania. 


CLASS 

Abel,  Miss  Loretta,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
Beall.  Edgar  C.,  Ohio. 

Bousson,  Miss  O.  M.  T.,  New  York. 
Catlin,  David  C.,  Connecticut. 


OF  1872. 

Macduff,  Rev.  R.  E.,  Kentucky. 
Matley,  John,  California. 

Mills,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Ohio. 

Robbins,  T.  L.,  Massachusetts. 
Roberts,  I.  L.,  Florida. 

Roberts,  Jas.  Thomas.  California. 
Roberts,  Margaret,  Pennsylvania, 
Senior,  F.  I).,  New  Yoik. 

OF  1873. 

McNeil,  James,  New  York. 
McCrea,  James,  Illinois. 
Philbrick,  S.  F.,  Ohio. 

Richards,  William,  Pennsylvania. 
Snell,  C.  L. ,  Pennsylvania. 

Swift,  Edna  A.,  Connecticut. 
Thompson,  D.  D.,  Canada. 

Young,  Henry,  Ohio. 

OF  1874. 

McDavid,  J  Q. ,  South  Carolina. 
Mason,  A.  Wallace,  Canada. 
Parker,  R.  G.,  Missouri. 

Patton,  EdAvardM  ,  Illinois. 
Philbrick,  S.  F.,  Ohio. 

Purcell,  E.  M.,  Iowa. 

Sargent,  C.  E.,  New  Hampshire 
Smith,  Lundy  B.,  Missouri. 
Stockton,  Miss  Alice,  Illinois. 
Walters,  Eli,  Ohio. 

Wyscarver,  T.  J.,  Ohio. 


OF  1875. 

Hambleton,  H.  E  ,  Ohio. 

Holt,  Charles,  New  York. 
Matlaclc,  A.  S  ,  Ohio. 

Musgrove,  Wm.,  England. 

Olney,  Henry  F. ,  Michigan. 
Parker,  Howell  B.,  Georgia. 
Pratt,  Benjamin  F.,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 
Rogers,  Ralph,  Tennessee 
Snares,  Adolph  B  ,  New  Aork. 
Wiest,  Ezra/Pennsylvania. 
Wood,  Elbert  B.,  Kentucky. 


OF  1876. 

^Lawrence,  Alva,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Patten,  Wm.  Perry,  Nebraska. 
Prather,  Miss  M.  O.,  Kansas. 
Righter,  Miss  M  Helen,  Illinois. 
Shultze,  R.  C  ,  M.  D.,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Thomas  Wm.,  Canada. 
Thompson,  Miss  M.  B.,  Ohio. 

West,  Mrs.  Mary,  M.  D.,  New  York, 
Wildman,  W.  E..  Ohio. 

Wildman,  Mrs.  W.  E  ,  Ohio. 


OF  1877. 

Keith,  A.  B.,  Iowa. 

Kindig.  David  S.,  Ohio. 
^Manners,  J.  H.,  New  Zealand. 
Moore,  Joseph  H.,  N.  C, 
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CLASS  OF  1877  ( Continued .) 


Clarke,  Rev.  Jas.  E_,  Maine. 

Dodd,  Rev.  D.,  M.  D.,  Iowa. 

Du  Bois,  D.  C  ,  Iowa. 

Eadie,  Andrew  B. ,  Canada. 

Hilleary,  L.  N.,  M.  D..  Iowa. 

Huggins,  L.  E  ,  Ohio. 

Paulsen,  John  H.,  Louisiana. 

CLASS 

Austin,  Eugene  W.,  New  York. 

Beer,  John,  New  York. 

Candee,  E.  E.  New  York. 

Collins,  John,  Wisconsin. 

CLASS 

Alderson,  Matt.  W.,  Montana. 
Chapman,  Miss  May,  Massachusetts. 
Foster,  Henry  E.,  Tennessee. 

Hasie,  G.  E.,  Lawyer,  Mississippi. 
January,  Charles  P.,  Iowa. 
Kirkpatrick  Robert,  Montana. 

Linvil,  C.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

CLASS 

Alderson,  Matt.  W.,  Montana. 

Alger,  Frank  George,  New  Hampshire. 
Candee,  E.  E  ,  New  York. 

Detwiler,  D.  AY.,  Pennsylvania. 
Freeman,  Chas.  E.,  Iowa. 

Leonard,  B.  A.,  Massachusetts. 

CLASS 

Bailie,  James  L.,  Ohio. 

*Bentley,  Harriet  W.,  Connecticut 
Bell,  James,  New  Hampshire. 
Burnham,  A.  B.,  Wisconsin. 

Centerbar,  J.  S.,  New  York. 

Grob,  Samuel,  Pennsylvania. 

Kirven,  P.  E..  Louisiana. 

CLASS 

Austin,  Fred.  K.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 
Bousson,  Miss  O.  M.  T.,  New  York. 
Drury,  Andrew  A.,  Massachusetts. 
Fraser  J.  A.  G.,  Canada. 

Freidricli,  Martin,  Pennsylvania. 
Gluckler,  Ralph  J.,  New  York. 

Grob,  Samuel,  Pennsylvania. 

Kirven,  P.  E.,  Louisiana. 

La  Rue,  Franklin,  Montana. 

CLASS 

Adams,  Miss  F.  R.,  Iowa. 

Battey,  O.  F.,  Massachusetts. 

Carman,  Lewis,  New  York. 

Davidson,  Edgar  A.,  New  York. 

Dill,  Rev.  A.  Cushing  New  York. 
Knowles,  Frank  B.,  New  York. 
Leininger,  J.  W.,  Canada. 

Lischer,  W.  E.,  New  York. 


Pentney,  John,  Canada, 

Romie,  Paul  T.,  California. 

Staples,  Ernest  S.,  Connecticut, 
Wallace,  A.  D.,  Tennessee. 

Winkler,  Henry,  Indiana. 

Worral,  M.  B.,  Ohio. 

OF  1878. 

♦Hiser,  E.  W.,  Indiana. 

Morris,  Geo.,  Oregon. 

Rosenbaum,  F.  Wm.,  Ohio. 

Turner,  Thomas,  New  York. 

OF  1879. 

McKee,  Wm.  C.,  Ohio. 

Mannion,  Frank,  Iowa. 

Sadler,  D.  M.,  Maryland. 

Thomas,  J.  W.,  Missouri. 

Wahl,  Albert,  Illinois. 

Wood,  N.  AY.,  Missouri. 

OF  1880. 

Martin,  Edwin  E.,  New  York. 
Mason,  James,  Massachusetts. 
Parker,  Howell  B.,  Georgia. 

Sanches,  Mrs.  Marie,  Sweden 
Sievert,  Miss  Sophie,  Germany. 
Taggart,  Chas.  Alvin,  Massachusetts. 

OF  1881. 

Meller,  Frank  J.,  Illinois. 
Memninger,  T.  F.,  West  Va. 
Robinson,  G.  M.,  Illinois. 

Scott,  Martha  A. ,  Colorado. 

Tower,  Henry  M.,  Massachusetts 
YYaide,  Robert,  Indiana. 

OF  1882. 

Leonard,  B.  A.,  Massachusetts. 
McDonald,  Duncan,  Michigan. 
McLaughlin,  Canada. 

Miller,  B.  Frank,  California. 

Mully,  A  E.  F  ,  New  York. 

Osgood,  Rev.  Joel,  Ohio. 

Roberts,  Jas.  F.,  California. 

Roberts,  Margaret  E.,  Pennsylvania. 
Spring,  Geo.  A.,  New  York. 

OF  1883. 

Lockard,  E.  M.,  Pennsylvania 
Mann,  H.,  Jr.,  Vermont. 

Oestergard,  J.  C.,  Ohio. 

Perry,  Alfred  D.,  Massachusetts. 
Scott,  Rev.  Wm.  R.,  New  York, 

AY ait,  A.  H.,  Kansas. 

Young,  Carl  P.,  Sweden. 


CLASS 

Alexander,  W.  G.,  Canada. 

Anderson,  Alex.  H.,  Canada. 

Brethour,  E.  J.,  Canada. 


OF  1884. 

Johnson,  J.  C.,  Massachusetts. 
Kimmons,  James  M.,  Kansas,  j 
King,  George  L.}  Ohio. 


♦Deceased. 
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CLASS  OF  1884 

Brownson,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Indiana. 

Burr,  Rev.  W.  K  ,  Canada. 

Centerbar,  J.  S.,  New  York. 

Constantine,  Miss  E. ,  New  Jersey, 
Eckhardt,  Peter,  Illinois. 

Ferry  A.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Herrick,  Miss  M  E.,  Massachusetts. 
Jamison,  John  A.,  Jr.,  New  York. 


(  Continued). 

Lemon,  J.,  New  York. 
Lockard,  E.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Macrea,  Miss  Flora,  Australia. 
Morris,  George,  New  York. 
Scheaffer,  J .  S  ,  Iowa. 

Sahlin,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Oregon. 
♦Sterling,  J.  R..  Canada. 
Whyte,  Fred.  M.,  New  York. 


CLASS  OF  1885. 

Bartholomew,  Henry  S.,  Indiana. 

Cady,  Chas.  Everett,  New  York. 

Cray,  Edward  A  ,  Rhode  Island. 

♦Dorn bach,  H.F.A.,  Va  paraiso,  Chili, 

S.  A 


Darling,  Edgar  A.,  New  Y"ork. 
Davidson.  E.  A.,  New  Y'ork. 

Davis,  Edgar  E.,  Iowa. 

Diehm,  Joseph,  Kansas. 

Doolittle,  Orrin,  New  York. 

Early,  John,  Missouri. 

Ebersole,  John  P.,  Ohio. 

Farris,  F.  A  ,  Virginia. 

Fitzgerald,  N.  W.,  Washington.D.  C. 
Giles,  I.  C.,  Texas.  ’ 


Grumman,  Wm.  E.,  Connecticut. 
Greear,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  Illinois. 
♦Haskell,  Chas.  L.,  Massachusetts. 
Irvin,  Robert  J.,  Canada. 
Kimmons,  James  M  ,  Kansas. 
McCoy,  Jason  B.,  Ohio. 

Martin,  Edward  E.,  New  York. 
Moran,  Maggie  L  ,  New  Jersey 
♦Oliver,  Dr.  F.  W  ,  Iowa. 

Parker,  Howell  B  ,  Georgia 
Ream,  Elmer,  Indiana. 

Robinson,  Frank  O.,  Tennessee. 
Shamberger,  Daniel,  Virginia. 
Sullivan,  John  B.,  New  York 
Thackston,  T.  B.,  South  Carolina. 
Wild,  John  P.,  Massachusetts. 


CLASS 

Barrett,  Richard  J.,  California. 
Brimble-Combe,  Wm. ,  Australia. 
Cassell,  Harry  A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Clark,  Perry,  California. 

Corfman,  A.  J.,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 

English,  V.  P  ,  Lawyer,  Ohio. 

Hanan,  Henry  V.,  Kansas. 

Hull,  Herbert  H.,  Pennsylvania. 
Humble,  Frank,  Ohio. 

Kramer,  John  E.,  New  York. 

CLASS 

Anderson,  Geo.  W.,  Canada. 

Bausch,  Albert,  New  York. 

Beard,  J.  W.,  Virginia. 

Boettger,  (i.  W.,  New  York. 

Bowers,  Walter  L  ,  Ohio. 

Brady,  J.  Bradshaw,  New  York. 
Brown,  Robert  I.,  Few  York. 

Brush,  Clinton  E.,  New  York. 
Campbell,  I).  H  ,  Canada. 

Chapman,  James  H.,  Texas. 

De  Vore,  S.  F.,  Iowa 
Dutton,  Geo.  W.,  Nebraska. 

Emery,  Chas.  Sumner,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 
Emery,  Henry  II.,  Ohio. 

Fager,  Andrew  C.  Ohio. 

Fariss,  F.  A.,  Virginia. 

♦Fitzgerald,  Miss  D.  W.,  New  York. 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Blanche,  New  York 
Griffith,  Wm.  Texas. 

Hayward,  Mary  T.,  New  Jersey. 

CLASS 


OF  1886. 

Kunderd,  Amos  E.,  Indiana. 

Lomison,  Wm.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Loomis,  Benj.  F.,  California. 

*Orviss,  Hiel  F.,  Wisconsin. 

Powell,  Lefferts  M  ,  M.  D.,  New  Yrork. 
Rhone,  Geo.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
♦Sterling,  James  R.,  Canada. 

Taylor,  Jas.  I  ,  Pennsvlvama. 

Tracy,  John  F.,  New  York.' 

Wild,  John  P.,  Massachusetts. 

OF  1887. 

Hunter,  Rev.  Wm.  J.,  D.  D.,  Canada. 
Keller,  Martha  J.,  Ohio. 

King,  Wm.  II.,  Texas. 

Langmaid,  F.  W.  S.,  Massachusetts. 
Leise,  Henry,  Pennsylvania. 

Luxford,  Frederick  Wm  ,  New  York. 
Maxwell,  Robert  G  ,  North  Carolina. 
McKim,  John  J.,  Massachusetts. 
Miller,  Henry,  Michigan. 

Nichols,  Perry  L  ,  Iowa. 

♦Orvis,  Hiel,  F.,  M.  D  ,  Wisconsin. 
Phipp3,  Henry  T  ,  Massachusetts. 
Pooler,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Massachusetts. 
Potter,  Miss  Helen,  New  York. 

Ribero,  Manuel,  Spain. 

Riddell,  Newton  N.,  Nebraska. 
lYeasure,  Edwin,  Pennsylvania. 
Turner,  Mrs.  A..  New  York. 

Wood,  N.  W.,  Missouri. 

OF  1888. 


Andre,  Wm.  James,  Pennsylvania. 
Ahrends,  H.  F.,  New  York, 

Barnes,  Milan  Day,  New  York. 


Hoole,  John,  California. 
Howard,  E  ,  Canada. 

Howd,  Edmund,  New  York. 


♦Deceased. 
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Beard,  J.  W.,  Virginia. 

Bradford,  E.  G.,  New  York. 

Candee,  E.  E..  New  York. 

Chapman,  J  H.  Texas. 

Corbion,  Wm.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Cutten,  L  F-,  M.  D.,  Canada. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Ida  V.,  Washington  Ter. 
Doncaster,  Wm.  H  ,  Pennsylvania. 
Gates,  Charles  A.,  Minnesota. 

Gardner,  James  O.,  Illinois. 

Getchell,  G.  B  ,  Maine 
Gray,  James,  New  York. 

Growden,  Rev.  A.  M.,  New  Zealand. 
Gunther,  G.  P.  A.,  New  York. 

Harris,  J.  B.,  Indiana. 

♦Haskell,  Chas.  L.,  Massachusetts. 
Hatlield,  William,  England. 

Henderson,  Lizzie,  Canada. 

Howard,  Thos.  Geo.,  Canada. 

CLASS 

Asbell,  B.  F.,  Kansas. 

Bateson,  J.  C,,  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 
Bausch,  Albert,  New  York. 

Beahm,  Rev.  I.  H.  N.,  Virginia. 
Brandenburg,  C.  W.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
Campbell,  H  D..  Canada. 

Cannaday,  J.  C.  B.,  Tennessee. 
Dewing,  W  F.,  Wisconsin. 

Dieuis,  R.  O.,  Louisiana. 

Drakeford  J.  S  ,  South  Carolina. 
Duvall,  Wm.  J.,  Arkansas. 

Emerick,  B.  E.,  Illinois. 

Estabrook,  H.  T  .North  Carolina. 
Fawcett,  W.  P.,  Virginia. 

Gibson,  Samuel,  Scotland 
Gortner,  S.  A.,  New  York. 

Grammar,  G.  W.,  Texas. 

Heitzman,  G  ,  Indiana. 

Hendrikson,  W.  Minnesota. 

Hildebrant.  E.  T.,  Virginia. 

Holt,  H.  Pilgrim.  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 
Holsinger,  G.  B.,  Virginia. 

Hunter,  S.  M  ,  England. 

CLASS 

Bateson,  John C.,  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 
Battee,  Miss  Pearle,  Ohio. 

Bausch,  Mrs.  Lillian  J.,  New  York. 
Brolin,  Samuel,  Minnesota. 

Burlew,  J.  P.,  Kentucky. 

Campbell,  Neil,  New  Jersey. 

Carl,  Chas.  V. ,  Canada. 

Chapman,  J.  N.,  Texas. 

Duval,  Anna,  Arkansas. 

Duval,  Wm.  J.,  Arkansas, 

Evans,  Miss  Viola,  Indiana. 

Fried,  Wm.  A.,  Canada. 

Gass,  Giles  C.,  New  York. 


Howard,  E.,  Canada. 

Hurley.  Thos.  B.,  Maine. 

Leggett,  Minnie  H  ,  New  York. 
McGregor,  Alex  ,  New  Jersey. 
McGuire,  C.  F.  M  ,  New  York. 
McKenna,  Thos.,  Rhode  Island. 
Meyer,  Robert  J.  C  ,  Illinois. 

Masters,  Capt.  Edward,  Australia. 
Miller,  John  C  ,  Ohio. 

Morris,  George,  Oregon. 

*Morris,  Marietta,  Oregon. 

Russell,  Geo.  Peasley,  Tennessee. 
Smith,  Mary  Elizabeth;  Canada. 
Stroup,  Daniel  D.,  Pennsylvania. 
Underwood,  Wm.  P  Colorado. 
Wendell,  Canada,  Illinois. 

Windsor,  Wm.,  L  L.  B.,  Texas. 
Windsor,  Mrs.  Lillie  D., Texas. 

Winter,  Catherine,  Ohio. 

OF  1889. 

Judkins,  E.  II.,  Maine. 

Knowles,  Geo.  F.,  New  York. 

Laidlaw,  Geo.  F.,  M.  D  New  York. 
Laidlaw,  Alex.  H.,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Lamb,  W.  D.,  Canada. 

Lyon,  Chas.  B.,  Michigan. 

Mehan,  F.  L.,  Michigan. 

Michael,  J.,  Minnesota. 

Miller,  Rev.  E.  A  ,  Virginia. 

Miller,  Mrs.  E.  A  ,  Virginia. 
McFadden,  Rev.  J.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 
McKinnon,  C.  B  Canada. 

Perkins,  Fred.  W.,  Missouri. 

Perkins,  Mary  A.,  Missouri. 

Sackett,  De  L.,  Illinois. 

SpofFord,  Chas.  E  ,  Maine. 

Sumner,  Chas.  H.,  Illinois. 

Thomas,  J  H.,  Ohio. 

Upton,  Lena  E.,  Maine. 

Vincent,  S.  R  ,  Oregon. 

Watchbaugh,  Benj.  R.,  Illinois. 

Weant,  Geo.,  Pennsylvania. 

Worsnop,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Missouri 

OF  1890. 

Hurley,  U.  G.,  Iowa. 

Knott.  J.  T  ,  New  York. 

Mackay,  Hugh,  Brit.  Columbia. 
MacDonald,  George,  New  York. 
McCready,  James,  Virginia. 

McNally,  F.,  Iowa. 

McNally,  Mrs.  Elsie  E. ,  Iowa. 
Mannion,  Frank,  Minnesota. 

Moran,  Jas.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Morgan,  L.  G.,  A.  M.,  Canada. 
Norman,  B.  A.,  Utah. 

Pattingall,  Cornelia  C.,  New  York. 
Phipps,  H.  T.  Massachusetts. 
Saunders,  H.  W.,  New  York. 
Sharpless,  S.  G.,  Montana. 

Spencer,  Victor  G.,  Iowa. 

Trawatha,  Sebastian,  Pennsylvania. 
Trawatha,  Anna  V. ,  Pennsylvania. 
Smith,  Richard,  Pennsylvania. 

Walter,  Guy  T.,  Pennsylvania, 

Wolfe,  Wm,  E,,  Indiana, 


Hall,  W.  E.,  M.  D.,  Texas. 

Hare,  Sarah  Kirk,  New  York. 

Heebner,  Rev.S.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Heine,  Miss  Ottilia  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

Heins,  John  J.,  New  York. 

Henry,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  New  York. 

Hickey,  James,  New  York, 

Hunter,  §,  M,,  England. 

♦Deceased, 
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CLASS  OF  1891. 


Allen,  W.  S.,  West  Virginia. 

Bacon,  G.  W. ,  Jr. ,  Penrisylvan  ia. 
Ballard,  Mrs.  Cora  M.,  New  York. 
Battee,  Mark  M.,  Ohio. 

Broomall,  C.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
Buchel,  Jules,  Louisiana. 

Burlew,  J.  P.,  Kentucky. 

Cozens,  Geo.,  Canada. 

Davidson,  Geo.  W.,  Canada. 

Edens,  Noah  S. ,  Tennessee. 

Fowler,  Charlotte  E.,  New  Jersey. 
Greer,  E.  S.  California. 

Hammer,  M.  P. ,  Kansas. 

Hare,  Sarah  K.,  New  York. 

Harwood,  Clara  R.,  Illinois. 

Heine,  Otillie  C.,  Pennsylvania. 
Hoffman,  C.  E.,  Missouri. 

Houghton,  Chas.  E  Massachusetts. 
Howerton,  G.  T.,  Mississippi. 

Ladd,  B.  H.,  Maine. 

Lankford,  Geo.  R.,  Texas. 

Lester,  D.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

May,  Ella  M.,  New  York. 

Means,  R.  L.,  Texas. 

Morgan,  Ed.,  Pennsylvania. 

CLASS 

Adams,  XU.  S.,  Massachusetts. 

♦Adland,  A.  Ida,  Illinois. 

Ballard,  Cora  M.,  New  York. 

Battee,  Mark  E.,  Maryland. 

Bienz,  J.  Frederick,  Ohio. 

Brown,  G.  G.,  Michigan. 

Brundage,  A.  H.,  Nebraska. 

Burdick,  James  S.,  Rhode  Island. 
Butler,  John  J.,  Canada. 

Constantine,  Eliza,  New  Jersey 
Corman,  Harry  E.,  Pennsylvania. 
Crandall.  S.  S.,  Iowa. 

Curtis,  Stanley.  Rhode  Island. 

Dennis,  R  H. ,  Washington. 

Douglas,  Rev.  N.  F.,  Illinois. 

Dudley,  Harry  O.,  California. 

Goodwin,  Jas.,  Jr.,  New  Jersey 
Harlin,  H.  F.,  Indiana. 

Ijams,  Harriet,  E.,  California. 

Joslyn,  Inza,  M.,  Minnesota. 

Kauffman,  John  A.,  Pennsylvania. 
Kinney,  J.  B.,  Missouri 

CLASS 

Aman,  Charles,  Ohio. 

Anderson,  Wm.  Alexander,  Mass. 
Axteil,  Joshua  J.,  Michigan. 

Barnes,  C.  H.,  Connecticut. 

Bell,  Wm.  S.  B.,  A.,  Illinois. 

Billman,  Jacob  W.,  Ohio. 

Cooper,  F.  Marion,  M.  D.,  Kansas. 
Conklin,  Lewis  P.,  New  Jersey. 

Corman,  H.  E.,  Pennsylvania. 

Davis,  John  G.  J.,  Georgia. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Sophia  C.,  Georgia. 

Dykes,  John,  Georgia. 

Foster,  John  Wm.,  Mississippi. 

Ingalls,  Wm.  Deforest,  Vermont. 

Irwin,  Mary,  New  York. 


Morrison,  Thomas  E.,  Connecticut. 
Mullens,  W.  B.,  Illinois. 

Munroe,  D.  C. ,  Canada. 

Newman,  C.  H.,  New  York. 

Olson,  Jos.  F.,  Minnesota. 

Owen,  Eben,  J.  Connecticut. 

Petit,  J.  C.,  M  D,  Kansas. 

Redner,  Wm.  F.,  Ohio. 

Richards,  M.  F.,  Ohio. 

Rusk,  Anna  E.,  M.  D. ,  Indiana. 
Reuwee,  A.  A.,  New  York. 

Sager,  J.  D.,  Ohio. 

Salter,  M.  L. ,  Arizona. 
Schaellibaum,  R.  S.,  Switzerland. 
Sermin,  Chas.  F.  Pennsylvania. 
Shull,  John  W.,  Ohio. 

Sundbei'g,  Geo. ,  Massachusetts. 
Turner,  Albert,  New  Jersey, 

Ulrich,  Max.,  Germany. 

Upton,  Mrs  J.  F.,  Maine. 

Waite,  S.  D. ,  New  York. 

Walters,  Ed.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 
Whiteis,  U.  E.,  Michigan. 

Young,  Ella,  Indiana. 

Howard,  E.,  Canada. 

OF  1892. 

Knight,  H.  L.,  Alabama. 

Leist,  Peter,  New  Jersey. 

Lewis,  Addie  Z.,  Louisiana. 

Mallett,  W.  Bryant,  Connecticut. 
Markley  Geo.,  Pennsylvania. 

May,  Ella  M.,  New  York. 

Mills,  E.  F.,  New  York. 

Morten,  Chas.  Spencer,  Missouri. 
Mosher,  S.,  Gurney,  Iowa. 

Mullen,  Harry  C.,  Ohio. 

Ordell,  Eric,  Minnesota. 

Polly,  Minnie  F.,  Colorado. 

Porter,  E.  W.,  Maine. 

Ray,  E.  A.,  South  Carolina. 

Rikert,  Mrs.  Irma,  California. 
Roberts,  Thomas  G.,  M.  D.,  Iowa. 
Shake,  J.  R.,  Indiana. 

Shuman,  Jasper  L.,  Ohio. 

Stewart,  Howard  T.  Mississiopi 
Tomhagen,  John  A.,  M.  D.,  Kentuck 
Turner,  Albertha  N.,  New  Jersey. 
Wilson,  Claude,  Arkansas. 

OF  1893. 

Jackson,  John  H..  Connecticut. 
Jones,  Chas.  H.,  Texas. 

Mellvaine,  John  B.,  A.  B.,  Pa. 
Mcllvaine,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.,  Pa. 
McKee,  Wm.,  Missouri. 

Mulford,  Nelson  E.,  New  Jersey. 
Pankow,  Julius,  So.  Dakota. 
Pankow,  Louis,  So.  Dakota. 

Penney,  Ezra  Wm.,  Utah. 

Shanahan,  Richard  L„  California. 
Siemoneit,  Miss  Marie,  Germany 
Smith,  Geo.  W.,  Texas. 

Vanderbilt,  Alice  P.,  New  York. 
Welsh,  Wm,,  Canada. 


♦Deceased. 
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LIST  01?  GRADUATES. 


CLASS  OF  1894 


Abell,  Wm.  M.,  Lawyer,  New  York. 
Babcock.  Fred,  Iowa. 

Barnes,  B  F.,  Ohio. 

Barrett,  Wm.  A.,  Nebraska. 

Bartlett,  Leroy  J.  ,  Kansas. 

Crook,  Joseph  W.,  Illinois. 

Daly,  Rev.  Wm.  J.  B.,  New  York, 
Daly,  Michael  S.,  Nebraska. 

Davis,  Jason  H.,  California. 

Ellis,  Jennie  Morris,  Minn. 

Elliott,  Rev.  Henry  M..  Kansas. 
Fosgate,  Kirby  S.,  Illinois. 

Hall.  Mrs.  L.  W.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hall,  Orrin  F..  Wisconsin. 

Henry,  Celia  Morris,  Minn. 

Hill,  Forrest,  Kansas. 

Irwin,  Jennie,  New  York. 

Jones,  Geo.  B.,  Idaho. 

CLASS 

Barker,  Lewis  J.,  Indiana, 

Click,  Daniel  M.,  Virginia. 

Corrnan,  Harry  F.,  Pennsylvania. 
Dyke,  Andrew  L..  Arkansas. 

Elliott,  Mary  S.,  New  Jersey. 

Fowler,  John  A.,  Missouri. 

Gibson,  Wm,  N.,  Canada, 

Graef,  Adele  Marie,  New  York. 
Grogan,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
Green,  Collin,  Texas. 

Hoult,  Thomas,  Illinois. 

Ingram,  Silas,  Iowa. 

Lennox,  Talbot,  Illinois. 

Lynch,  John,  Canada. 


Littmann,  H.  A.,  Massachusetts. 
Martin,  Edward,  Canada. 

Moore,  James,  Oregon. 

Parks,  Charles  Todd,  New  York. 
Rowan,  G.  D.,  California. 

Rowan,  Robert  A.,  California. 

Rowan,  Frederick  S.,  California. 
Rowan,  Earl  B„  California. 

Seeley,  Edna  Irene,  New  Jersey. 
Spence,  Rufus  W.,  Ohio. 

Tomlinson,  W.  G.,  Ind.  Ter-. 
Trernbach,  Richard,  Canada. 

Turney,  Winthrop,  Lawyer,  New  York, 
Wheatley,  Thos.  W.,  Maryland. 
Williams,  Henry  M.,  Delaware, 
Williams,  Owen  H.,  New  York, 
Wilson,  William  B.,  Jr.,  Kentucky. 
Yost,  De.  L.  L.„  M.  D.,  yirginia. 

OF  1895. 

Maclellan,  John  J.,  Nova  Scotia. 
Matlack,  Albert  S.,  Florida. 

Moor.-,  Alex.  H.,  California. 

Morgan,  Anthony,  Pennsylvania. 
Parsell,  George.  K.,  New  Jersey. 
Perry,  Frank,  Pen ns.yl vania. 

Roberts,  Gomer,  England. 

Rutter  Alice  M  ,  New  Jersey. 
Sandwich,  William  H  ,  New  York. 
Simmonds.  Herbert,  Minnesota. 
Tuttle.  Embe  t  O  ,  Massachusetts. 
Webster,  Herbert  Canada. 

Woock,  Mabel  M.,  Wisconsin. 
Zimmerman,  Albert.  Minnesota. 


The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology,  incorporated  in  1866, 
is  the  oldest  and  best-equipped  school  of  Phrenology  in  the 
world.  Its  facilities  of  extended  and  careful  instruction  are  un¬ 
equaled.  Its  sessions  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  each  year  and  continue  eight  weeks. 

Its  patrons  are  keen  and  eager  thinkers,  and  wherever  one  of 
its  faithful  students  has  roamed  or  rested  his  presence  has  been 
a  line  or  a  point  of  light  among  the  people. 

There  is  no  department  of  learning,  no  line  of  business  or  oc¬ 
cupation  which  brings  mankind  into  contact  with  his  fellow-man 
that  will  not  receive  signal  benefit  by  a  course  of  instruction  in 
Phrenology. 

Those  who  have  their  own  living  to  earn  and  their  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world  without  the  aid  of  parental  wealth  or  guid¬ 
ance  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  course  of  instruction  in  theoretical 
and  practical  Phrenology. 

For  terms  and  conditions  we  refer  to  the  following  pages. 

FOWLER.  &  WELLS  CO., 

27  E.  21st  Street,  New  York. 
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It  is  our  desire  to  keep  the  public  advised  as  to  the  location  and  success  of 
our  graduates,  but  as  the  programme  of  the  class  is  issued  but  once  a  year  we 
cannot  give  a  permanent  location  to  a  traveling  lecturer.  Sometimes  a  lecturer 
moves  a  thousand  miles  at  once,  while  others  remain  in  one  region.  Besides, 
if  we  givo  a  date  in  January  it  is  not  likely  to  last  until  June.  We  would 
esteem  it  a  favor  if  all  graduates  would  let  us  know,  at  least  once  a  year  before 
the  close  of  it,  whatever  facts  in  their  field  of  work  might  be  interesting  to 
other  brethren  of  the  Alumni. 

Prof.  George  Morris,  Class  of  ’78,  ’84,  and  ’88,  has  been  doing  excellent  work 
in  Minnesota  and  being  an  earnest  worker  few  surpass  him  in  practical 
results.  He  proposes  later  to  revisit  his  former  successful  field  in  Oregon, 

Prof.  G.  W.  Alexander,  ’84,  visited  recently  the  principal  towns  in  Canada. 
He  has  spent  years  on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  was  in  Montana  in  December. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Pratt,  ’75,  of  Painesville,  O.,  has  been  twenty  years  in  the  field.  He 
has  talent  and  indomitable  energy,  is  a  sound  thinker  and  a  true  worker. 

Levi  Hummel ,  ’76,  is  in  Gordon,  Pa.  He  has  had  a  long  experience  and  is  a 
faithful  worker  and  a  man  of  solid  understanding. 

Ira  L.  Guilford,  ’76,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work  in  the  phrenological 
field.  He  resides  at  Ridgeley,  Md.  The  papers  speak  well  of  him. 

D.  Hugo  Campbell,  ’87,  is  doing  excellent  work  in  Canada,  and  makes  a  solid 
impression  on  those  who  meet  him. 

J.  F  Bienz,  ’92,  has  an  office  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  makes  examinations 
and  dispenses  phrenological  literature. 

N.  S.  Edens,  ’91,  is  busy  ia  his  native  State,  Tennessee,  and  we  hear  good 
reports  of  his  work. 

Lewis  Moatz,  ’69,  is  in  Ohio,  and  his  frequent  orders  for  books  show  that  he  is 
interested  and  successful  in  the  work. 

L.  C.  Bateman,  ’71,  is  often  heard  of  in  his  native  State,  Maine,  and,  as  usual, 
his  eloquence  as  an  orator  and  phrenologist  is  everywhere  welcome. 

David  M.  King,  ’67,  has  been  in  the  field  nearly  a  third  of  a  century.  He  is 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  field.  Mantua,  O.,  is  his  home. 

John  N.  Shull,  ’91,  of  Ohio,  divides  his  time  between  literary  and  scientific 
work.  He  is  a  good  writer  on  phrenology  and  a  solid  thinker. 

Max  M.  Ulrich,  ’91,  is  lecturing  and  practicing  phrenology  in  Germany,  his 
native  country.  We  hear  of  him  favorably  and  frequently. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Upton,  ’91,  of  Bath,  Maine,  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of 
the  new  mental  philosophy  who  has  ever  been  a  pupil  in  the  Institute. 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hunter,  D.D.,  ’87,  of  Canada,  is  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
ardent  advocates  of  the  new  mental  philosophy. 

Wm.  Musgrove,  ’75,  is  in  England,  his  native  country,  and  doing  good  work. 

Dr.  A.  Wallace  Mason,  ’74,  is  working  solely  in  the  phrenological  field  and 
everywhere  makes  a  favorable  impression  for  himself  and  his  subject. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Morris  Ellis,  ’94,  went  directly  from  the  Institute  in  New  York  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  met  with  flattering  success.  She  has  recently  been  lecturing 
in  Maine. 
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Mrs  Celia  Morris  Henry,  ’94,  has  her  headquarters  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  will 

work  in  that  region. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Mills,  Class  of  ’72,  is  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  college  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  never  fails  to  let  his  clear  light  shine,  that  others  may  be  benefited. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Brandenburg,  '89,  of  Brooklyn,  president  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Institute  Graduates,  frequently  lectures  and  always  has  a  bright  eye  and 
an  earnest  word  for  whatever  relates  to  phrenology  and  its  prosperity. 

F.  A.  Fariss,  ’85  and  ’87,  is  working  in  Neb.,  and  with  intelligence  and  pleas¬ 
ing  manners  is  welcomed  cordially  and  wins  his  way  to  confidence  and  resrect. 

Albert  Bausch,  ’87,  is  active  in  phrenological  work  as  a  lecturer  and  examiner. 

J  H.  Mackenzie,  ’73,  has  been  working  in  Kansas  and  makes  friends  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes. 

Geo.  Markley,  ’92,  at  2038  Forbes  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  an  earnest  and  good 
worker. 

Albert  Zimmerman,  ’95,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  in  the  field  and  winning  success. 
He  is  obtaining  subscribers  for  the  Phrenological  Journal  and  presenting  the 
science  in  an  effective  manner. 

H.  Simmonds,  ’95,  of  St.  Paul,  has  taken  the  field  as  a  lecturer  and  we  pro¬ 
phesy  a  successful  career. 

Miss  Edna  I.  Seeley,  ’94,  has  been  reaping  a  harvest  in  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Rutter,  ’95,  is  flourishing  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  She  is  clear¬ 
headed  and  does  good  work. 

O.  F.  Hall,  ’94,  is  an  earnest  worker  and  can  be  addressed  at  Appleton,  Wis. 

Ida  Y.  Davis,  ’88,  is  busy  in  Iowa,  and  we  hear  favorably  of  her  work. 

Professor  Vaught  and  his  wife  are  doing  excellent  work  in  Chicago. 

G.  T.  Howerton,  ’91,  is  principal  of  the  Iuka,  Miss.,  Business  College.  He 
lectures  on  phrenology,  and  puts  the  subject  on  high  ground.  His  book,  “  Plain 
Home  Talks,”  published  b3r  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  sells  well. 

Stanley  M.  Curtis,  ’92,  of  Riverside,  R.  I.,  is  making  his  knowledge  of  phre¬ 
nology  known  and  respected  in  his  native  State. 

C.  A.  Gates,  ’88,  is  in  his  native  State,  Minnesota.  He  is  active  in  his  efforts 
to  disseminate  phrenology,  and  everywhere  makes  friends  for  the  subject. 

Samuel  Grob,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  always  saying  a  good  wrord  and  doing  good 
work  in  the  direction  of  disseminating  phrenological  truth. 

Mr.  S.  F.  De  Vore,  ’87,  of  Gilman,  Ill.,  reports  a  good  business. 

Rev.  Stanley  M.  Hunter,  ’89  and  '90,  is  preaching  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He 
lectured  on  phrenology  occasionally  while  pursuing  his  theological  studies. 

L.  P.  Conklin,  Class  of  ’93,  is  lecturing  in  churches  and  other  places  in  New 
Jersey,  and  clergymen  w'ho  have  heard  him  recommend  him  as  a  sincere 
Christian  gentleman  adapted  to  benefit  the  people  by  his  profession. 

H.  E.  Swain,  of  ’70,  is  still  -working  in  New  England.  He  is  selling  books  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  “Heads  and  Faces,”  of  which  he  handles  a  great  many 
copies  bound  in  cloth.  Mr.  !8wain  has  been  a  faithful  -worker,  and  New 
England  ought  to  furnish  him  a  good  constituency  of  friends. 

E.  E.  Candee,  of  ’73,  after  doing  successful  work  in  the  West,  contemplates 
doing  business  in  Arlington,  N.  J.,  and  he  deserves  success. 

John  J.  Maclellan,  ’95,  is  in  Halifax,  and  is  teaching  classes  in  that  city  and 
giving  lectures.  We  are  sure  he  will  make  a  good,  clean,  bright  mark. 

E.  W.  Penney,  ’93,  is  in  Utah,  and  is  doing  successful  and  useful  work  in 
Phrenology. 

L.  J.  Barker,  ’95,  is  working  in  Indiana  at  “Sweet  Home,”  his  place  of 
residence.  We  hope  he  will  widen  as  well  as  sweeten  his  sphere  of  effort. 
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VsZ as  established  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  special 
Yet  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1866 
under  the  following-  Charter  : 

An  act  to  Incorporate  “  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PHRENOLOGY.” 

Passed  April  20,  1866,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

“  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Horace  Greeley,  Samuel  Osgood,  D.D.,  A.  Oakey 
Hall,  Esq.,  Russell  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  Henry  Oexter,  Samuel  R.  Wells,  Edward  P. 
Fowler,  M.H.,  Nelson  Sizer,  Lester  A.  Roberts  and  their  associates,  are  here¬ 
by  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  “THE  AMERICAN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  OF  PHRENOLOGY,”  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  instruction  in  all 
departments  of  learning  connected  therewith,  and  for  collecting  and  preserv¬ 
ing  Crania,  Casts,  Busts,  and  other  representations  of  the  different  Races, 
Tribes,  and  Families  of  men. 

Section  2.  The  said  corporation  may  hold  real  estate  and  personal  estate  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  funds  and  properties 
thereof  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  than  those  declared  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Section  3.  The  said  Henry  Dexter,  Samuel  R.  ^Wells,  Edward  P.  Fowler,  M. 
D.,  Nelson  Sizer,  and  Lester  A.  Roberts  are  hereby  appointed  Trustees  of  said 
corporation,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board.  No  less  than  three 
Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  appoint  Lecturers 
and  such  other  instructors  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  advisable, 
subject  to  removal  when  found  expedient  and  necessary,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  constituting  said  Board;  but  no  such  appointment 
shall  be  made  until  the  applicant  shall  have  passed  a  personal  examination 
before  the  Board. 

Section  5.  The  Society  shall  keep  for  free  public  exhibition  at  all  proper 
times,  such  collections  of  Skulls,  Busts,  Casts,  Paintings,  and  other  things 
connected  therewith,  as  they  may  obtain.  They  shall  give,  by  a  competent 
person  or  persons,  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  free  lectures  in  each  and 
every  year,  and  shall  have  annually  a  class  for  instruction  in  Practical 
Phrenology,  to  which  shall  be  admitted  gratuitously  at  least  one  student  from 
each  Public  School  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Section  6.  The  corporation  shall  possess  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  18,  part  1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  applicable. 

Section  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately.” 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  1895. 

NELSON  SIZER,  -  Presi  dent.. 

C.  FOWLER  WELLS,  -  Vice-President. 

H.  S.  DRAYTON,  3VL  D.,  -  Secretary. 

EDWARD  P.  FOWLER, 

EDGAR  C.  BEALL,  M.  D. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Institute  letters  may 
be  addressed  to  the  President  or  to 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  27  E.  21st  St.,  New  York, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 

UnmCflM  INSTITUTE  OF  PHRENOLOQY. 

Tlie  annual  sessions  of  tlie  Institute  open  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September  of  each  year,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  new  hall  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  27  East  21st  St.,  New  York,  continuing  for  eight  weeks. 
THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  consists  of  from  three  to  five  or  more  lectures  and  lessons 
each  day,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical 
character  reading  and  study  as  based  on  Ethnology,  including 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Tempera¬ 
mental  conditions,  organic  quality,  heredity  and  morbid  conditions 
of  the  mind  or  body,  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject. 
PHRENOLOGY  APPLIED 
To  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  including  the  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  children,  choice  of  occupation,  success  in  life  work,  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  laws  of  heredity,  the  treatment  of  idiocy,  the  feeble 
minded,  the  insane,  the  morbid,  wayward  and  criminal  classes,  is 
fully  and  exhaustively  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  including  am¬ 
ple  and  thorough  instruction  and  drill  in  the  art  of  making  Phreno¬ 
logical  examinations,  how  to  lecture  upon  Phrenology. 

THE  INSTITUTE  POSSESSES 
Facilities  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  compris¬ 
ing  the  famous  cabinet  that  was  collected  during  half  a  century  by 
the  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wells,  which  has  now  become  the  property 
of  the  Institute,  and  which,  with  the  many  valuable  additions  that 
have  been  recently  made,  constitutes  the  largest  collections  of  skulls, 
casts,  busts,  portraits,  models,  plates,  etc.,  in  existence.  The  great 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  criminal  courts,  hospitals,  metro¬ 
politan  museums,  libraries,  etc.,  can  be  visited  by  the  students, 
special  hours  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

THE  CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
Includes  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  oldest  teachers  and  practitioners 
of  the  art  living,  and  to  the  student  is  given  all  that  will  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  work  of  Practical  Phrenology. 

To  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  an 
accomplishment,  for  personal  improvement,  or  as  an  aid  to  other 
work,  this  course  is  commended  and  will  be  found  invaluable. 

THE  TUITION  for  the  full  course  in  the  Institute  is  $50.00 

Students  who  desire  can  keep  the  incidental  expenses 
within  $50.00,  some  doing  it  at  even  less  than  this  amount.  For 
any  further  information  address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  27  E.  21st  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  tlie  President  of  the  Institute,  who  has  had 
more  than  half  a  century  of  continued  experience  in  Phrenological 
work  as  lecturer,  author,  and  delineator  of  character,  is  still  the 
principal  instructor  in  the  Institute  course.  He  is  the  author  of 
“  Choice  of  Pursuits,”  “  Phrenology  in  the  Home  and  School,”  and 
a  series  of  articles  now  being  published  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal  entitled  u  How  to  Study  Strangers.”  His  lectures  are  at 
once  scientific,  practical  and  popular.  His  topics  include  the 
following  : 


General  Principles.  Under  this  head  several  lectures  are 
delivered  upon  the  scientific  basis  of  Phrenology,  showing  its 
superiority  over  all  other  systems  of  mental  philosophy. 

.The  Temperaments.  The  ancient  doctrines  will  be  re¬ 
viewed,  and  the  modern  theor}7,  classification,  nomenclature,  and 
analysis  with  reference  to  character  and  mental  manifestations 
will  be  carefully  expounded.  The  subject  will  be  fully  illustrated 
by  casts,  skulls,  and  portraits  from  the  cabinet,  and  from  living 
subjects  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  students  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  drilled  in  this  important  branch. 

The  Theory  of  Phrenology,  including  the  analysis  of  the 
mental  faculties,  with  copious  illustrations  of  their  expression  in 
the  different  temperaments,  ages,  races,  sexes,  and  in  all  the  varied 
and  complex  relations  of  life.  The  combined  action  of  the  facul¬ 
ties,  or  their  reciprocal  influence  upon  one  another  as  modifvinp- 
character,  will  also  be  explained.  y  S 

Practical  Phrenology.  The  relation  of  size  to  power,  and 
form  to  special  mental  manifestations,  and  how  correctly  to  esti¬ 
mate  differences  found  in  the  living  subject,  and  in  the  crania  of 
individuals  or  races.  The  grouping  of  the  faculties  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  organs  considered ;  how  to  determine  their 
size  relatively  and  absolutely,  with  the  differences  and  their 
mating  upon  the  character  of  men  and  women,  and  the  natur&2 
language  of  the  faculties,  attitudes,  motions,  carriage  of  the  head 
style  of  speech,  from  the  activity  of  the  different  organs,  and  how 
to  read  character  thereby. 

Phi  enol og ical  Extuiiirnitions.  The  art  of  giving  deline¬ 
ations  of  character  explained,  with  practical  experiments  in  which 
the  students  are  thoroughly  trained  and  instructed  as  to  liow  to 
make  examinations  publicly  and  privately  from  the  living  subiect 
or  from  skulls  or  portraits,  each  of  the  students  being  called  upon 
to  do  the  actual  work,  which  is  then  criticized  and  corrected. 

The  Application  of  Phrenology  to  Choice  of  Occupa¬ 
tions,  showing  what  organizations  are  adapted  to  special  trades 
and  professions,  and  how  to  put  “  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  in  actual  life ;  the  Marriage  Relation,  what  mental  and 
temperamental  qualities  are  adapted  to  a  happy  union  and  healthv 
offspring,  and  why.  The  relations  of  Phrenology  to  moral  and 
religious  culture  and  character. 

Objections  to  Phrenology,  whether  anatomical,  physio- 
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logical,  practical  or  religious,  will  be  considered,  including  bow 
the  skull  enlarges  to  give  room  for  the  growing  brain  ;  the  frontal 
sinus,  loss  by  injury  or  atrophy  of  the  brain,  thickness  of  skull, 
fatalism,  materialism,  moral  responsibility,  etc. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Fowler  Wells,  the  Vice-President,  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  her  brothers,  (X  S.  and  L.  FT.  Fowler,  from  the  beginning 
of  their  Phrenological  work,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  office 
since  1837.  She  is  entirely  familiar"  with  all  that  has  been  done  to 
make  Phrenology  practical,  popular  and  useful. 

The  History  of  Phrenolog  y  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  its  pioneers  in  disseminating  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  especially  in  this  country,  as  given  in  her  lectures,  will  be 
found  of  great  value.  Mrs.  Wells’  relations  to  the  students  are 
characterized  by  an  exceptionally  friendly  interest,  and  warm,  ma¬ 
ternal  feeling. 

H.  S.  Drayton,  L.  L.  B.,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  a  graduate  of  The 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  been  connected  with  the 
Phrenological  Jonrnal  office  for  nearly  twenty-nine  years,  and 
at  the  death  of  Samuel  R.  Wells  he  became  editor.  He  is  me 
author  of  “  Brain  and  Mind,”  “Human  Magnetism,”  “Nervous¬ 
ness,”  “  Vacation  Time  ”  and  other  well-known  works.  His  lec¬ 
tures  are  thoroughly  scientific  and  scholarly,  and  include  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  upon  the  subject  of  cerebral  physi¬ 
ology.  Dr.  Drayton  will  deliver  twenty-five  or  more  lectures  in 
which  the  following  topics  will  be  discussed  with  proper  illustra¬ 
tions  : 

Tlie  development  of  mental  science  in  relation  to  brain 
functions,  including  psychology,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

Tlie  Controversial  History  of  Phrenology  from  Gall  to 
Combe,  noting  tlie  more  important  attacks  made  upon  the  science 
and  their  refutation. 

Proofs  of  the  special  organic  areas  of  the  brain,  drawn  first 
from  the  physiologists  and  anthropologists ;  second,  from  patholog¬ 
ical  states  of  the  brain  with  their  consequent  disturbances  of  func¬ 
tion;  third,  from  insanity  and  imbecility. 

The  motor  or  muscle  centres,  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
phrenological  or  psychic  centres. 

Hypnotism  or  Human  Magnetism,  in  which  will  be 
considered  the  nature,  production,  phenomena  and  proper  uses  of 
this  wonderful  physio-mental  state.  Its  relation  to  special  mental 
manifestations  will  be  illustrated. 

Edgar  C.  Beall,  M.D.,  is  a  graduate  of  tlie  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology,  class  of  ’77.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  practicing  Phrenologist  in  Cincinnati,  and  has 
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attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  a  writer  for  the  press.  He  is 
now  the  editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

Physiognomy.  His  lectures  will  include  philosophical  and 
practical  physiognomy  as  applied  to  the  wThole  organism,  the  head, 
face,  figure,  gait,  voice,  etc.  All  that  is  of  value  in  Cheirognomy, 
or  the  form  of  the  hand,  and  in  Graphology,  or  indications  of  char¬ 
acter  in  handwriting,  will  also  be  explained. 

Nelson  B.  Sizer,  B.S.,  M.D, ,  a  gradual e  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  a  practicing  physician  of  many  years, 
has  been  an  instructor  in  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology  for 
twenty  years,  and  is  eminently  qualified  to  impart  all  needed 
information  in  the  branches  of  his  department. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  brain  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  with  dissections  and  demonstrations  of  the  human  brain,  the 
bones  and  muscles,  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  diges¬ 
tion,  growth  and  decay  of  the  body,  etc. 

Insanity  and  Jurisprudence.  His  lectures  are  of  high 
importance  to  all  phrenological  students,  and  he  is  listened  to  with 
intense  interest  by  all  who  hear  him. 

The  Rev.  T.  Alexander  Hyde,  teacher  of  elocution  and  vocal 
culture  in  relation  to  public  speaking,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  the  author  of  the  “Natural  System  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory,”  “How  to  Study  Character,”  “The  True  Basis  of  the 
Science  of  the  Mind,”  “Christ  the  Orator,”  and  a* number  of 
other  works. 

Elocutionary  Training.  Special  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  those  who  are  entering  the  lecture  field  will  be  given, 
and  a  solid  basis  laid  for  study  and  practice,  which  will  lead  to 
success. 

At  each  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology  there 
are  a  number  of  business  men  who  have  no  other  motive  in  attend¬ 
ing  except  to  obtain  the  knowledge  for  application  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  One  of  the  students  of  a  recent  class,  a  business 
man  residing  in  this  city,  will  not  take  an  office  boy  in  his  place  of 
business  without  subjecting  him  to  a  careful  phrenological  investi¬ 
gation,  and  when  he  enteral  ns  any  doubt  he  sends  the  applicant 
with  a  letter  to  one  of  pur  examiners  for  endorsement  or  a  negation, 
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a  course;  of  reading. 


It  is  required  that  Phrenological  students  desiring  to  enter  the 
Institute,  shall  have  become  familiar  with  the  subject  by  a  course 
of  reading,  and  we  are  often  asked  by  prospective  students  and  by 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  at  home,  as  to  what  course* 
shall  be  followed.  In  reply  to  such  inquiries,  we  would  recom 
mend  reading  first,  “Heads  and  Faces,”  giving  a  general  and 
popular  view  of  the  subject,  then  to  take  up  “  How  to  Head  Char¬ 
acter,”  study  this  carefully  with  the  Phrenological  Bust,  showing 
the  location  of  each  of  the  organs.  This  should  be  followed  by 
the  reading  of  “Brain  and  Mind,”  a  more  scientific  text  book 
dealing  with  the  more  intricate  questions  relating  to  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  brain  and  modern  researches.  After  carefully  study¬ 
ing  the  above,  read  “Hew  Physiognomy,”  following  this  with 
“Choice  of  Pursuits,”  “Forty  Years  in  Phrenology,”  “The 
Constitution  of  Man,”  and  “  Popular  Physiology.”  These  consti¬ 
tute  the  Student’s  Set,  described  fully  on  another  page,  and 
which  is  sold  at  $10.00  if  taken  together,  the  retail  price  being 
about  $15.00. 

We  would  also  recommend  to  each  student  the  entire  series  of 
the  Human  Hature  Library.  There  is  not  one  of  these  that  the 
student  can  afford  not  to  read.  Every  one  of  them  will  be  found 
valuable  either  to  the  readers  who  wish  to  enter  the  Institute,  or 
to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  study  at  home. 

To  those  who  wish  to  take  up  a  more  extensive  reading,  we 
would  recommend  “The  Temperaments,”  by  Dr.  Jacques; 
Combe’s  “System  of  Phrenology;”  O.  S.  Fowler’s  Memory,” 
and  “  Self-Culture,”  also  “  Yvedlock,”  by  Samuel  K.  Wells.  In 
fact,  the  more  one  reads  of  Phrenological  literature,  the  better 
understanding  will  be  obtained. 

To  those  preparing  to  enter  the  lecture  field,  L.  H.  Fowler’s 
“Lectures  on  Man”  will  be  found  specially  suggestive  aud  use¬ 
ful.  Ho  Phrenological  student  can  afford  not  to  read  regularly 
the  Phrenological  Journal,  which  contains  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  there  is  on  the  subject,  including  special  contributions  by 
Prof.  Sizer,  Dr.  Drayton,  Mrs.  Wells,  Dr.  Beall  and  others. 

Complete  catalogue  of  Phrenological  works  and  a  sample  copy 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  publishers. 

The  Fowler  &  Wells  Go.,  27  East  21st  St.,  Hew  York. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED. 

Qualifications  Required.  All  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  institute  must  have  a  good  moral  character.  The  phrenologi¬ 
cal  field  is  not  the  place  for  those  who  are  intemperate,  licentious 
or  otherwise  immoral,  a  good  common  school  education  at  least 
should  he  possessed  by  all  who  wish  to  become  students,  and  of 
course  the  more  general  education  a  student  can  have  before 
entering  the  institute  the  better. 

Some  phrenologists  are  in  the  field  who  have  very  little  of 
scholastic  culture,  but  by  force  of  brain  and  persistent  effort  they 
command  respect  and  win  a  wide  and  remunerative  practice,  and 
do  a  world  of  good  by  their  examinations  and  instructions.  They, 
however,  would  be  much  more  efficient  and  command  more 
respect  with  all  and  especially  among  scholarly  people,  if  they  had 
good  literary  culture. 

Tlie  Student’s  Set  of  text  books,  a  list  of  which  is  given  on 
another  page,  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  location  of  the  organs  as  shown  on  the 
bust,  and  the  nature  and  office  of  each  faculty  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  well  as  the  name  and  classifications  of  the  tempera¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  can  be  mastered  by  proper  study. 

The  faculty  of  the  institute  wish  it  understood  that  they  must 
insist  on  the  right  to  decline  to  receive  as  a  student  any  whose  lack 
of  moral  character  or  of  scholarship  or  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  phrenology,  may  seem  to  warrant  it,  and  to  decline  giving 
a  diploma  at  the  end  of  a  course  to  any  student  whose  acquire¬ 
ments  are  not  sufficient  to  deserve  it.  A  diploma  ought  to  mean 
much  in  behalf  of  a  graduate,  and  command  respect  everywhere. 

We  solicit  clear-headed,  honest,  earnest  men  and  women  to  enter 
the  field  of  phrenological  study  and  practice.  We  will  gladly  help 
such  to  make  themselves  a  power  for  good  to  mankind,  while  they 
secure  in  the  work  reputation,  friends,  and  a  competency. 

The  field  of  phrenological  work  is  wide.  There  is  room  for 
thousands  of  able  and  well  equipped  workers.  There  are  hundreds 
of  towns  which  would  gladly  welcome  a  good  phrenologist,  and 
give  a  cordial  welcome,  socially  and  financially. 

Phrenology  wants  these  modest  missionaries  to  work  in  small 
places  among  the  common  people  as  much  as  it  wants  the  masterly 
apostles  to  assail  the  strongholds,  and  when  such  a  method  of 
working  shall  have  become  common  the  people  will  learn  to  apply 
the  truth  in  their  homes  and  schools  ;  good  books  will  be  desired 
on  the  subject,  and  the  march  of  a  great  reform  will  be  triumphant. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  contemplating  becom¬ 
ing  students  to  the  following  very  important  suggestions. 

TI»e  Institute  Mall  is  located  at  27  East  21st  Street,  near  Broadway — two 
blocks  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  Madison  Square,  three  blocks  from  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Packard’s  Business  College,  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign,  the  Hoffman  House,  and  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Railway  Station  at  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  four  blocks  from  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railway  Station  at 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  from  Union  Square  and  Madison  Square  Garden. 

On  Arrival  in  New  York,  students  who  come  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.; 
R.  R.,  or  from  New  England,  arriving  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  42d  Street 
can  take  the  4th  Avenue  street  car  and  stop  at  21st  Street,  a  few  doors  from  the 
office.  Those  who  come  over  the  Penn.  R.  R.,  B.  &  O.  or  Erie  lines,  should  walk 
direct  from  the  ferry  a  few  blocks  to  Broadway  and  take  the  cable  car  and  stop  at 
21st  St.  It  need  not  be  considered  necessary  to  take  a  carriage  to  reach  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Retain  your  check  for  baggage,  and  the  securing  of  this  will  be  attended  to 
after  your  assignment  to  a  boarding  place.  If  you  come  into  the  city  in  the  night, 
go  to  the  Continental  Hotel,  corner  20th  St.  and  Broadway,  one  block  from  our 
office,  where  good  rooms  can  be  had  for  one  dollar  a  day  and  upward. 

Wlaen  Starting  purchase  a  through  ticket,  if  possible,  and  have  baggage 
checked  through  to  New  York,  and  after  buying  passage  tickets  it  is  better  to 
only  have  so  much  money  within  reach  as  will  pay  current  expenses  on  the  way. 
Those  who  can  should  bring  the  amount  necessary  for  tuition  and  expenses, 
which  is  payable  on  registering,  in  form  of  drafts  on  New  York,  or  it  may  be  sent 
by  mail,  by  Draft,  P.  O.  O.,  or  Express  Order,  and  so  be  secure  from  possible  loss. 
Students  should  not  inform  strangers  who  they  are,  where  they  come  from,  where 
they  are  going,  or  their  business  in  New  York.  For  in  all  large  cities  there  are 
men  on  the  lookout  for  strangers,  to  employ  some  cunning  device  to  rob  them. 

Rooms  and  Hoard.  Boarding  can  always  be  obtained  near  the  Institute 
at  moderate  prices.  From  four  to  six  dollars  a  week  usually  cover  the  expense. 
Sometimes  students  club  together  and  take  rooms  and  procure  their  own  food  to 
suit  themselves,  and  thus  make  a  saving  of  expense. 

-  We  take  special  pains  to  aid  students  to  find  desirable  quarters  and  to  facilitate 
any  purchases  which  they  may  wish  to  make,  or  give  them  directions  as  to  places 
of  interest  to  be  visited,  and  the  proper  way  to  make  their  stay  in  the  city  safe, 
pleasant  and  instructive. 

It  is  desirable  that  notice  of  intention  to  be  present  be  sent  in  advance. 

Meal  lb.  in  New  Yor  k.  We  believe  New  York,  with  its  present  modern 
sanitary  regulations,  is  as  healthy  a  place  as  there  is  in  the  land, and  most  of  our 
students  not  only  maintain  their  health  perfectly,  but  gain  during  the  course 
sometimes  ten  pounds  in  weight,  as  the  result  of  the  change  and  a  better  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  laws  of  health  in  accordance  with  the  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Outfit.  Some  ask  us  in  respect  to  outfit.  Our  reply  is,  that  one  can  spend 
from  fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  profitably  in  the  way  of  outfit,  or  can 
start  with  a  very  little,  and  add  to  it  as  he  has  means  or  feels  disposed.  A  man 
can  start  with  nothing  but  his  hands  and  his  tongue  to  work  with.  He  may  start 
with  ten  dollars  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  material,  but  he  would  do  better 
With  fifty  dollars.  For  any  further  information  address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  27  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


Young  Rflen  who  have  to  work  their  own  way  to  eminence? 
It  will  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  understand  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  will  it  not  ? 

Young  Women  ?  Will  they  not  find  value  in  being*  able 
to  judge  correctly  the  worth  of  young  men  who  may  pay  their 
addresses  ?  If  they  must  earn  their  own  living,  will  anything  assist 
them  more  than  the  ability  to  measure  persons  correctly  ? 

Smothers  ?  Do  they  not  need  help  in  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  and  training  of  their  children  ?  Will  anything  help  them  like 
understanding  the  peculiarities  of  the  little  ones? 

Housekeepers ?  Can  all  servants  be  treated  alike?  Is 
there  any  science,  aside  from  Phrenology,  that  will  tell  why  they 
canr  ot  ?  Is  it  not  of  value  to  know  who  may  be  dictated  to  and  who 
will  >e  the  best  kind  of  help  if  orders  are  given  as  suggestions  ? 

Clergymen  ?  They  must  be  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  must  they  not  ?  When  they  can  demonstrate  to  selfish 
men  that  they  maybe  happier  in  this  life  as  well  as  hereafter,  by 
cultivating  their  moral  natures,  they  will  have  added  power,  will 
they  not  ? 

Lawyers'*?  Must  they  not  judge  their  clients?  Must  they 
not  be  able  tell  the  nature  of  witnesses  and  their  desire  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  also  to  understand  each  man  on  the  jury  to  be  able  to 
appeal  to  them  effectively? 

Physicians?  They  must  consider  the  constitutions  and  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  their  patients  as  well  as  their  ailments,  must  they  not? 

Teachers?  Do  they  find  all  the  pupils  alike?  Can  they 
tell  why  they  are  not?  Will  they  not  be  aided  by  knowing  whom  to 
encourage  and  how  manage  the  obstreperous,  the  dull  and  the 
precocious  ? 

Agents  ?  Will  they  not  be  aided  by  ability  to  read  strangers  ? 
Will  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  know  with  whom  they 
may  be  free  and  social  and  with  whom  dignified  and  reserved,  etc.? 

Managers?  They  will  be  helped  if  they  know  before  em¬ 
ploying  a  person  that  he  will  prove  competent,  will  they  not  ?  They 
will  be  aided  if  they  can  reject  intelligently  such  as  apply  that  are 
not  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand,  will  they  not  ? 

Everybody  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Is  there  any  other  system  of 
mental  philosophy  that  will  enable  a  man  to  know  himself  and  his 
neighbors  ?  Is  it  not  of  advantage  to  every  person  to  possess  such 
knowledge  ? 

Where  ?  The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology  is  the  only 
place  where  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  is  given  with  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Here  are  the  most  competent  in¬ 
structors  in  the  world  and  the  largest  cabinet  and  apparatus  in 
existence.  For  full  particulars  address 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  Publishers,  27  last  21st  St.,  Hew  York 


THE  STUDY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

As  a  profession  this  science  opens  the  way  to  a  field  that  is 
not  overcrowded.  In  every  town  there  are  as  many  physicians,  law¬ 
yers,  clergymen,  teachers  and  other  professional  people  as  can  well 
be  supported ;  but  in  few  of  them  is  a  phrenologist  located,  and 
there  are  towns  and  cities,  even  states,  that  are  not  visited  once  a 
year  by  a  competent  phrenologist.  Inquiries  come  to  us  almost 
daily  from  all  parts  of  the  country  asking  for  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  a  phrenologist  as  to  choice  of  pursuits,  matrimonial 
adaptation, the  training  of  children, or  the  best  means  of  self-culture. 

The  profession  offers  a  most  admirable  opportunity  to  travel  to 
those  who  desire  it,  and  there  is  not  a  large  city  in  which  a  compe¬ 
tent  phrenologist  could  not  locate  and  by  proper  methods  create 
such  a  demand  for  his  services  as  would  secure  for  him  abundant 
remuneration. 

The  importance  of  the  work  done  by  a  scholarly  and  conscien¬ 
tious  phrenologist  is  second  to  none,  for  he  can  greatly  add  to  the 
power  and  usefulness  of  every  one  who  consults  him.  However, 
no  one  should  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  this  profession 
without  proper  preparation  for  the  work,  and  this  can  be  acquired 
better  through  the  course  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  Institute 
than  in  any  other  possible  way. 

Success  in  life  is  assured  to  the  man  who  understands  him¬ 
self  fully  and  has  at  his  command  a  means  of  strengthening  his 
character,  and  can  readily  apprehend  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  whether  in  the  line  of  business  or 
in  the  various  professional  avocations.  While  a  business  educa¬ 
tion  as  given  in  the  commercial  schools  may  be  desirable,  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology  by  one  who 
depends  on  the  results  of  his  dealings  with  others. 

As  an  Accomplishment. —  Proficiency  in  phrenology  will 
prove  more  conducive  to  personal  enjoyment  and  be  of  more  value 
in  all  social  relations  than  any  of  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting, 
music,  elocution,  foreign  languages,  etc.,  as  ordinarily  practiced. 
In  the  theatre  of  social  life  success  depends  largely  upon  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  tact,  and  the  talents  or  foibles  of  others  must  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  desire  to  please  them,  and  one’s  own  abilities  and 
shortcomings  must  be  understood  in  order  to  apply  the  one  to  ad¬ 
vantage  or  to  repress  the  other. 

Ho  matter  how  much  good  judgment  one  possesses,  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  technical  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  always  greatly 
augment  one’s  adaptiveness  in  obtaining  position  or  public  es¬ 
teem. 

Instruction. — While  a  good  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  acquired  from  the  prescribed  Course  of  Reading,  the 
practical  part  can  best  be  obtained  through  the  American  Institute 
of  Phrenology,  For  any  special  information,  not  given  herewith, 
address : 

FCf^ER  <fc  WELLS  CQ.f  g7  $ast  gist  Street,  New  York, 

\  .  .  '  ’c  '•  '»  ?  • 


Works  on 


PALMISTRY 


Practical  Palmistry,  a  Treatise  on  Cheirosopky  Based  upon 
Actual  Experiences.  A  late  work  by  Henry  BriTh. 
Bully  illustrated  by  Edith  A.  Langdon,  138  pages.  Price, 
50  cts. 


Slow  to  Read  Character  in  Handwriting,  or  the  Grammar  of 
Graphology.  Described  and  illustrated  by  Henry  Prith, 
with  numerous  autographs,  and  explanatory  diagrams  of 
handwriting  selected  from  various  sources.  138  pages. 
Price,  40  cts. 

A  Manual  of  Cheirosophy,  being  a  complete  hand-book  of  the 
twin  sciences  of  Cheirognomy  and*  Cheiromancy,  b}^  means 
whereof  the  past,  the  present  and  future  may  be  read  in  the 
formation  of  the  hands.  By  Ed.  Heron  Arden.  319 
pages,  illustrated.  Price,  $ 2,00 . 

Til©  Science  of  the  Hand,  or  the  Art  of  Recognizing  the 
Tendencies  of  the  Human  Mind  by  the  Observation  of  the 
Pormation  of  the  Hands.  Translated  from  the  Brench  of 
D’Arpentigny,  by  E.  Heron  Arden.  444  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above 
sent  on  receipt  of  price 


Fowler  &  Wells  Co., 

37  East  21st  Street,  New  York 


Works  by 

NELSON  SIZER 


Choice  of  Pursuits  ;  or,  What  to  Do  and  Why 

Describing  seventy-five  Trades  and  Professions,  and  the  Tempera¬ 
ments  and  Talents  required  for  each;  with  Portraits  and  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  many  successful  Thinkers  and  W orkers.  12mo,  extra 
cloth,  508  pp.  $2.00. 

How  to  Teach  According  to  Temperament  and  Mental 
Development;  or,  Phrenology  in  the  School*- 
room  and  the  Family 

With  many  illustrations.  l2mo.  extra  cloth,  351  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  training  of  children  arises 
from  not  understanding  their  temperament  and  disposition.  This 
work  points  out  the  constitutional  differences,  and  how  to  make  the 
most  of  each. 

Forty  Years  In  Phrenology 

Embracing  Recollections  of  History,  Anecdote,  and  Experience. 
12mo,  extra  cloth,  413  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

Heads  and  Faces  :  How  to  Study  Them 

A  new  Manual  of  Character  Reading  for  the  People,  by  Prop. 
Nelson  Sizer  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Drayton.  It  is  full  of  the  subject 
and  contains  200  pages,  250  striking  illustrations  from  life.  Paper, 
40  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

How  to  Study  Strangers  by  Temperament,  Face  and  Head 

A  sequel  to  Heads  and  Faces.  This  book  embodies  the  ripened 
experience  of  the  author  during  more  than  fifty  years  of  constant 
study  and  practice  and  seems  to  round  out  a  long  life  replete  with 
opportunity,  healthful  vigor  and  persistent  industry. 

Students  of  themselves  or  of  strangers  will  find  in  every  page 
something  to  illumine  their  search  for  human  science  and  lighten 
the  labor  of  progress.  Royal  octavo,  384  pages,  315  illustrations. 
Paper,  70  cents;  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  21  East  21st  St.,  New  York 


Brain  and  iOind 


$> 


OK,  MENTAL  SCIENCE  CONSIDERED  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  H.  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  James  McNeill, 
A.B.  Illustrated  with  over  One  Hundred  Portraits  and 
Diagrams,  $1.50. 

The  following,  from  the  Table  of  Contents,  shows 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  : 


General  Principles. 

The  Temperaments. 

Structure  op  the  Brain  and  Skull. 
Classification  of  the  Faculties. 
The  Selfish  Organs. 

The  Intellect. 

The  Semi-Intellectual  Faculties. 
The  Organs  of  the  Social  Func¬ 
tions. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Senti¬ 
ments. 


The  Selfish  Sentiments. 

How  to  Examine  Heads. 

How  Character  is  Manifested. 

The  Action  of  the  Faculties. 

The  Relation  of  Phrenology  to  Meta¬ 
physics  and  Education. 

Value  of  Phrenology  as  an  Art. 
Phrenology  and  Physiology. 

Objections  and  Confirmations  by  the 
Physiologists. 

Phrenology  in  General  Literature. 


In  style  and  treatment  it  is  adapted  to  the  general  reader, 
abounds  with  valuable  instruction  expressed  in  clear,  practical 
terms,  and  the  work  constitutes  by  far  the  best  Text-book  on 
Phrenology  published,  and  is  adapted  to  both  private  and  class 
study. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Special  Organs  and  Faculties  are  h  r 
the  most  part  from  portraits  of  men  and  women  whose  characters 
are  known,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  exemplify  with 
accuracy  the  significance  of  the  text  in  each  case.  For  the  student 
of  human  nature  and  character  the  work  is  of  the  highest  value. 

It  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  substantially  bound  in  extia 
cioth.  By  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50.  Address, 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers. 


27  East  2 1st  Street,  New  York, 


Science  of  a  New  Life. 


By  John  Cowan,  &D. 

A  BOOK  WELL 
WORTH  POSSESS¬ 
ING  BY  EVERY 
THOUGHTFUL 
MAN  AND  WO¬ 
MAN. 

“  The  Science  of  a  New 
Life  ”  has  received  the 
highest  testimonials  and 
commendations  from  the 
leading  medical  and  relig¬ 
ious  critics;  has  been  heart¬ 
ily  endorsed  by  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  philanthropists,  and 


recommended  to  every  well-wisher  of  the  human  race. 


To  VTIlo  .A-x-e  Married 

or  are  contemplating  marriage,  it  will  give  information  worth 
hundreds  OF  dollars,  besides  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  not  only 
upon  them,  but  upon  their  children.  Every  thinking  man  and 
woman  should  study  this  work.  The  following  is  from  the 


TLA. BILLED  OP  OOlNTTIEISyTS- 

Marriage  and  its  Advantages ;  Age  at  which  to  Marry ;  The 
Law  of  Choice  ;  Love  Analyzed  ;  Qualities  the  Man  Should  Avoid  in 
Choosing;  Qualities  the  Woman  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing;  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Generation  in  Woman  ;  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  Generation  in  Man  ;  Amativeness — its  Use  and 
Abuse  ;  The  Law  of  Continence  ;  Children  :  their  Desirability ;  The 
Law  of  Genius;  The  Conception  of  a  New  Life;  The  Physiology  of 
of  Intra -Uterine  Growth  ;  Period  of  Gestative  Influence  ;  Pregnancy  : 
its  Signs  and  Duration  ;  Disorders  of  Pregnancy  ;  Confinement;  Man¬ 
agement  of  Mother  and  .Child  after  Delivery  ;  Period  of  Nursing' 
Inflluence  ;  Foeticide;  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Woman;  Diseases  Pe¬ 
culiar  to  Men;  Masturbation  ;  Sterility  and  Impotence — Subjects  of 
which  More  Might  be  Said  ;  A  Happy  Married  Life  ;  How  Secured. 

Price,  bound  in  heavy  extra  English  cloth,  beveled  boards, 
$3.00;  sheep,  $3.50;  half  morocco,  $4.00.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  Wanted.  I 

Powier  &  Wells  Co.,  Publishers,  27  last  21st  St.,  New  York 


FEW  PHYSIOGNOMY; 


OR,  SIGNS  or  CHARACTER. 

JLs  manifested  in  Temperament  and  External  Forms,  and  especially 
in  the  Human  Face  Divine.  By  SAMUEL  R.  WELLS. 


A  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  practical  work,  in 
which  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  Systemized, 

Explained,  Illustrated,  and  Applied.  Physiognomy  is 
shown  to  be  no  mere  fanciful  speculation,  but  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  well-considered  system  of  Character-read¬ 
ing,  based  on  the  established  truths  of  Physiology  and 
Phrmriogy,  and  confirmed  by  Ethnology,  as  well  as 
by  the  peculiarities  of  individuals.  It  is  no  abstraction, 
but  something  to  be  made  useful;  something  to  be 
practiced  by  everybody  and  in  all  places,  and  made  an 
efficient  help  in  that  noblest  of  all  studies — Man.  It  is  readily  understood 
and  as  readily  applied.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  and  explained  : 


j previous  System#  given,  including 
'•.hose  of  all  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

General  Principles  of  Physiognomy,  or 
the  Physiological  laws  on  which  character- 
’ceading  is  and  must  be  based. 

Temperaments . — The  Ancient  Doctrines 

Spurzheim’s  Description — The  new  Clas- 
jication  now  in  use. 

Practical  Physiognomy . — 6 eneral 
Forms  of  Faces — The  Eyes,  the  Mouth,  the 
Nose,  the  Chin,  the  Jaws  and  Teeth,  the 
Cheeks,  the  Forehead,  the  Hair  and  Beard, 
the  Complexion,  the  Neck  and  Ears,  the 
Hands  and  Feet,  the  Voice,  the  Walk,  the 
Laugh,  the  Mode  of  Shaking  Hands,  Dress, 
etc.,  with  illustrations. 

)  JEthnology9— The  Races,  including  the 
Caucasian,  the  North  American  Indians, 
.the  Mongolian,  the  Malay,  and  the  African, 
■with  their  numerous  subdivisions ;  also 
National  Types,  each  illustrated. 


Physiognomy  Applied — To  Marriage 
to  training  Children,  to  Personal  Improve¬ 
ment,  to  Business,  to  Insanity  and  Idiocy 
to  Health  and  Disease,  to  Classes  and  Pro¬ 
fessions,  and  to  Character-Reading  gen 
erally.  Utility  of  Physiognomy. 

Animal  Types. — Grades  of  Intelligence, 
Instinct,  and  Reason — Animal  Heads  and 
Animal  Types  among  Men. 

Graphomancy. — Character  revealed  in 
Hand- writing,  with  Specimens — Palmistry. 
“  Line  of  Life  ”  in  the  human  hand. 

Character-Reading. — More  than  a  hum 
dred  noted  Men  and  Women  introduced— 
What  Physiognomy  says  of  them.  j 

The  Great  Secret. — How  to  be  Healthy 
and  How  to  be  Beautiful — Mental  Cosmet-, 
ics — very  interesting,  very  useful.  j 

Aristotle  and  St.  Paul.- -A  Model  Head 
— Views  of  Life— Illustrative  Anecdotes— 
Detecting  a  Rogue  by  his  Face.  j 


/  iNo  one  can  read  this  Bools  without  interest,  without  real  profit.  “  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,’’  and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  a  knowledge  of  men— of 
human  character.  He  who  has  it  is  “master  of  the  situation;”  and  anybody 
may  have  it  who  will,  and  find  in  it  the  “  secret  of  success’’  and  the  road  to 
the  largest  personal  improvement. 


Price,  in  one  large  Volume,  of  nearly  800  pages,  and  more  than  1,000  en¬ 
gravings,  on  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  embossed  muslin,  $3;  in  heavy 
calf,  marbled  edges,  $8;  Turkey  morocco,  full  gilt,  |io. 

Agents  do  well  canvassing  for  this  work.  Address 


Fowler  k  Wells  Co,  Publishers,  27  East  21st  St,  New  York 


Animal  Magnetism, 

Hypnotism  and 

Related  Topics 


ANlflAL  I*t  AONETISn.  By  J.  P.  F.  Deleuze,  of  France  Translated  by  Thomas 
C.  Hartshorn.  Revised  edition  with  an  appendix  of  notes  by  the  translator, 
and  letters  from  eminent  physicians  and  others,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the 
United  States.  121310,  524  pages.  Extra  cloth,  $2. 

HUMAN  HAGNETISfl ;  ITS  NATURE,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Its  uses  as  a  remedial  agent  in  disease,  in  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
etc.  By  H.  S  Drayton,  LL.B  ,  M.D.  i2ino,  203  pp,  Cloth,  $1. 

ELECTRICAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY  OP.  A  course  of  twelve  lec¬ 
tures.  By  John  Bovee  Dods.  umo,  252  pp.  Cloth,  $1. 

HESMERISn,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  Six  lectures  delivered  in  Marlboro  Chapef, 
Boston,  by  John  Bovee  Dods.  umo,  82  pp.  Paper,  50  cents. 

FASCINATION,  OR  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHARHING.  Illustrating  the 
Principles  of  Life  in  connection  with  Spirit  and  Matter.  By  John  B.  New¬ 
man,  M  D.  izmo,  176  pp.  Cloth,  $1. 

LIBRARY  OF  HES^ERISH  AND  PSYCHOLOGY.  Comprising  “Philosophy 
of  Mesmerism,”  “  Fascination,”  “  Electrical  Psychology,”  “  The  Macrocosm,” 
“  Science  of  the  Soul.”  Five  volumes  in  one.  i2mo,  882  pp.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $3. so. 

HYPNOTSSn.  Its  History  and  Development.  By  Fredrik  Bjbrnstrom,  M.D. 
Translated  into  English  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.G.,  of  Boston.  Cloth,  75 
cents. 

HYPNOTISIT  AND  SOrtNAflBULISn.  By  Carl  Sextus.  Presenting  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  new  and  interesting  manner.  304  pp.;  76  original  drawings.  $2. 

nENTAL  SUGGESTION.  By  Dr.  J.  Ochorowicz,  with  a  preface  by  Charles 
Richet.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.  8vo,  400  pp. 
Cloth,  $2. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  NATURAL  SCIENCE  applied  to  the  solution  of  Occult 
Psychic  Phenomena.  By  C.  G.  Raue,  M.D.  8vo,  541  pp.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

SUGGESTIVE  THERAPEUTICS.  A  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Hyp¬ 
notism.  By  Dr.  H.  Bernheim.  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

THE  LAW  OF  PSYCHIC  PHENOiTENA,  A  Working  Hypothesis  for  the 
Systematic  Study  of  Hypnotism,  Spiritualism,  Mental  Therapeutics,  etc.  By 
Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  umo,  409  pp.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

HENTAL  ELECTRICITY.  A  Manual  for  Students,  showing  its  Scientific  and 
Rational  Application  to  all  Forms  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases,  by  the 
different  combinations  of  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Electro-Magnetism  and 
Human  Magnetism.  By  W.  White,  M  D.  wmo,  203  pp.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

HOW  TO  HAGNETIZE  ;  or,  Magnetism  and  Clairvoyance.  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Choice,  Management,  and  Capabilities  of  Subjects,  with  Instructions  on 
the  Method  of  Procedure.  By  James  Victor  Wilson.  New  and  revised 
edition  i8mo,  104  pp.  Paper,  25  cents. 

ADDRESS 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  27  E.  21st  St.,  New  York 


Should  We  Marry  ? 


ARE  WE  WELL-MATED  1 


The  most  important  question  in  connection  with  marriage  should  b© 
in  regard  to  mutual  adaptation,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
Phrenology  explains  this,  and  therefore  should  be  consulted.  There 
sue  many  works  on  the  subject  that  can  be  read  profitably  by  all,  but' 
the  best  work  specially  relating  to  this  is 


WEDLOCK; 

Or,  The  Relation.  of  the  Sexes. 

A  Scientific  Treatise  Disclosing  the  Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection  and 
Prenatal  Influences,  also  Showing  Who  Ought  and  Who  Ought 
Hot  to  Marry.  By  Samuel  E.  Wells,  author  of  “New  Physiog- 
nomv”  “How  to  Eead  Character,”  etc.  $1.50;  fancy  gilt,  $2, 

To  show  something  of  the  character  of  this  worK,  we  copy  the  following  from 

the  table  of  CONTENTS  : 


Qualifications  for  Matrimony  ;  The  flight 
Age  to  Marry  ;  Motives  for  Marrying  ;  Mar- 
s  iages  of  Consanguinity — of  Cousins— when 
Justifiable  ;  Affinities  ;  Courtship  —  Long 
or  Short ;  Duty  of  Parents  ;  Ethics  of  Mar¬ 
riage  ;  Second  Marriages— are  they  Admis¬ 
sible  ;  Jealousy—  Its  Causes  and  Cure ; 
Grounds  for  Separation  and  Divorce  ;  Celi¬ 
bacy-Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Polygamy  and 
Pantagamy;  Love  Signs  in  the  Features, 
and  How  to  Read  Them  by  Phycsiognomy; 
Sensible  Love  Letters— Illustrious  Exam¬ 
ples  ;  The  Model  Husband  and  the  Model 
Wife;  What  Constitutes  a  True  Marriage.; 
The  Poetry  of  Love  ;  Courtship  and  Mar¬ 
riage;  Development  and  Renewal  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Affections ;  Inordinate  Affection  ;  Ad¬ 
miration  not  Love ;  Addresses  Declined, 
How  to  Do  It;  Matrimonial  Bargains  ;  True 
Beauty;  Celibacy  and  Health  :  Law  of  Con¬ 
jugal  Selection  ;  "Conjugal  Resemblances  of 
Husbands  and  Wives;  Pleasure  of  Court¬ 
ship;  Confidence  in  Love;  Woman’s  Con¬ 
stancy;  Laws  and  Remedy  for  Divorce; 
Etiquette  of  Long  Engagements ;  Falling 
U  L0ve  •  Whom  Great  Men  Marry;  Girls  of 


the  Period;  How  to  Win  Love;  Honeymoon; 
Mutual  Help;  Conjugal  Harmony;  Hotel 
and  Club  Life  ;  Terrible  Effects  of  Morbid 
Jealousy;  Juliet’s  Confession  ;  Kisses;  Der 
clamations  of  Love ;  Romantic  Love;  Se 
cohdLove;  Is  Love  Unchangeable  ?  Should 
Parents  Interfere  ?  Early  Marriage  among 
the  Ancients;  Motives  for  it;  Marriage 
Customs;  Marriage  Defined;  Its  Legal  As¬ 
pects;  Marriage  Ceremonies;  Health  and 
Marriage;  Hasty  Marriages;  Marriage 
Maxims;  Marrying  for  a  Home,  for  Money, 
for  Love,  for  Beauty;  Right  Motive  for 
Marrying;  Advice  to  the  Married;  Matri¬ 
monial  Fidelity;  Legal  Rights  of  Married 
Women;  The  Mormon  System;  Man’s  Re¬ 
quirements;  The  Maiden’s  Choice;  Letters 
of  Napoleon;  When  to  Pop  the  Question; 
Meddling  Relatives;  Step-mothers;  The 
Shakers;  Singleness;  Temptations  of  the 
Unmarried;  Hereditary  Taints:  Tempera¬ 
ments;  May  Women  Make  Love;  Lesson  for 
Wives;  Wedding  Gifts;  Plain  Talk  with  a 
Young  Man;  Soliloquy  of  a  Young  Lady, 
and  much  more,  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  Marriage. 


Is  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  bound.  Copies  will  be  sent,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  ;  full  Gilt  edges,  $2.00.  Address, 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co..  Publisher!,  27  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 
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MAURI  AGE  ROT  A  FAILURE. 


BY  NELSON  SIZER. 

Marriage  is  a  failure  only  when  the  per¬ 
sons  are  not  properly  mated,  and  this  is 
Sikely  to  be  the  case  only  from  a  want  of 
knowledge.  In  this  work  Prof.  Sizer  tells 
who  should  marry  and  who  should  not, 
giving  portraits  to  illustrate  the  Temper¬ 
aments  and  the  whole  subject  fully.  The 
sright  age  to  marry,  the  marriage  of 
cousins,  and  many  other  questions  of  in¬ 
terest  are  considered.  Price,  only  ten 
cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


ARB  THEY  WELL  STATED? 


I 


AND 


Mew  TO  JUDGE  IT* 


BY  NELSON  SIZER. 

This  work  gives  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  for  judging  inherited  resem¬ 
blances.  By  its  aid  students  may 
learn  to  tell  at  a  glance  which  parent 
a  person  resembles  and  correctly 
infer  much  concerning  the  charac¬ 
ter.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  forty- 
seven  cuts,  and  is  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  only  tea 
ZJKE  FATHER  OR  MOTHER  ?  Cents. 

vr» - i  ■  hi,  _ 


Mm  Marriei  el  to*  larrM. 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  DONE  BOTH. 

,  ,  ^Jnuer  the  titles  “  Finding  a  Mate  ”  and  “  Keeping  a  Mate  ”  the  author  gives  points  o? 
interest  to  both  married  and  unmarried.  Those  who  wish  to  be  loved  and  those  who  wish 
some  one  to  love,  will  find  numerous  suggestions  of  value  in  its  pages  and  illustrations. 
By  mail,  postpaid,  only  ten  cents. 

fowles  k  Wells  Co,  Publishers,  27  East  21st  St,lTew  York 


THE  HEAD  AND  FACE 

A 

MIRROR  OP  TUB  MIN'D. 


Inquiries  are  often  made  whether  we  can  give  a  satisfactory- 
examination  from  photographs.  Thousands  of  people  would  be 
glad  to  obtain  from  us  a  careful  phrenological  examination  of 
their  heads ,  but  they  live  so  far  away  from  our  office  that  they 
cannot  incur  the  expense  of  coming.  Such  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  can  procure  for  the  purpose  properly  prepared  photog¬ 
raphs,  wlch  all  the  required  measurements,  and  then  receive 
from  us  a  delineation  of  character  and  talents,  w;th  advice  as 
to  health,  proper  occupation,  and  choice  of  a  business  partner 
or  life  companion. 

Among  a  hundred  photographs  as  they  are  commonly  taken, 
perhaps  there  might  be  found  one  which  would  be  such  as  a 
phrenologist  would  choose  for  a  careful  and  exhaustive  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  character. 

About  the  year  1850  the  ladies  dressed  their  hair  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  laying  it  to  the  head  so  as  to  reveal  its  form  accur¬ 
ately  ;  but  forty  years  later  the  style  is  to  make  the  hair  occupy 
as  much  room  as  possible  in  frizzes,  masses,  and  bangs,  and  thus 
cover  the  forehead  to  the  very  eyebrows.  But  the  men,  on  the 
contrary,  in  many  cases  crop  the  hair  close  to  the  scalp,  though 
if  it  be  thick  and  strong  it  stands  erect,  and  thus  makes  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  head  which  partially  obscures  its  size  and  form. 

For  such  examinations  from  portraits  we  desire  to  have  two 
views— a  perfect  profile,  or  side  view,  and  a  front  view  :  figs.  C  to 
H.  The  hair  should  be  wet  and  carefully  brushed  close  to  the 
Head  when  the  pictures  are  taken,  so  as  to  reveal  the  form  of 
every  part  of  the  head. 

Sometimes  a  person  desires  to  submit  to  us  a  single  portrait,  all 
that  may  be  attainable  of  a  person,  without  his  knowledge.  He 
may  be  privately  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  a  good  situation,  or 
to  become  a  business  partner,  or  a  son  in-law,  and  what  we  shall 
oe  able  to  say  may  benefit  all  parties  or  save  them  from  making  a 
mistake. 

I. 
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When  but  a  single  portrait  can 
be  procured  for  the  purpose,  if 
it  be  what  is  called  a  three- 
quarter  view,  see  Fig.  A,  it  will 
answer  fairly  well.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  much  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  examiner  shall 
have  all  the  facilities  that  are 
possible,  pains  should  be  taken 
and  all  requisite  effort  made  to 
get  the  proper  pictures  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  results. 

In  presenting  the  engravings 
from  photographs,  Figs.  B,  C, 
and  B,  the  two  latter  taken 
properly  and  expressly  for  our 
use,  it  is  but  just  that  we  give 
their  history.  On  the  12th  of 
Jan.,  1891,  we  received  the  three 
photographs  for  examination  Fig-,  a.  Edward  Bellamy, 

from  a  young  lady  residing  3,000  miles  from  New^ork.  She 
had  conformed  to  our  circular  on  the  subject  in  the  kinds  of 

pictures  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  size  of 
brain,  height,  weight, 
complexion,  etc.  On 
the  13th  of  Jan.  we 
had  finished  the  work 
required,  and  the  des¬ 
cription  and  pictures 
were  returned  to  her 
by  mail.  On  the  22d 
of  Jan.  we  wrote  to  the 
young  lady,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  as  follows : 

Miss - — .  We 

are  about  to  publish  a 
new  pamphlet  respect¬ 
ing  examinations  from 
pictures,  and  remem¬ 
bering  how  perfectly 
you  had  yours  taken 
for  our  purpose,  and 
had  also  sent  a  third 
one,  taken  with  the 
hair  dressed  in  fashion¬ 
able  style,  making  such 
a  startling  contrast,  we 
now  write  to  ask  you 
yig,  B.  Head  Dressed  for  a  Party.  to  return  yOUr  three 
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Fig.  C.  Side  View  of  B. 


pictures  numbered,  5,135,  to  be 
engraved  by  us  for  the  new  cir¬ 
cular  ;  of  course,  in  the  publi¬ 
cation,  your  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  will  be  concealed.  If 
you  will  permit  the  use  of  the 
form  and  dressing  of  the  head, 
we  will,  if  you  desire  it,  re¬ 
quire  the  artist  so  to  modify  the 
faces  that  your  friends  woulc^ 
not  recognize  that  they  were 
taken  from  your  pictures. 

Yours  truly, 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

She  replied  as  follows  : 

- ,  Jan.  31,  1891. 

4‘  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of 
the  2 2d  inst. ,  is  received.  Here¬ 
with  you  will  find  my  photo¬ 
graphs  for  which  you  ask.  I 
am  not  particular  whether  my  friends  would  recognize  my  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  circular  or  not.  Now  one  word  in  regard  to  your 
description  of  my  character.  First,  let  me  thank  you  for  ans¬ 
wering  so  promptly.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the 
description.  My  mother, 
brother,  and  a  friend  think 
you  could  not  have  given  it 
more  accurately  had  you 
known  me  from  the  cradle. 
We  are  all  great  coffee  drink¬ 
ers,  but  for  the  week  past  I 
have  taken  but  one  cup,  and 
I  have  even  given  up  white 
bread  for  ‘Graham,’  and  a 
cracker  made  of  the  entire 
wheat  flour. 

Respectfully, 

_ r> 

Figs.  B,  C,  and  D,  the 
reader  will  understand,  are 
those  above  referred  to,  and 
that  in  C  and  D  the  hair  was 
wet  and  laid  perfectly  to  the 
head.  In  C,  the  hair  having 
been  twisted,  is  held  at  the 
chin  by  one  hand.  How 
finely  the  outline  of  the 
Fig,  D.  Front  View  otB.  whoie  head  is  shown  from 
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the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
side- head  and  forehead  show 
nice  modeling.  In  D,  the 
front  view,  we  have  the 
rounded  side  head  with  its 
wideness,  showing  force,  in¬ 
genuity,  economy,  policy, 
prudence,  and  taste ;  and 
the  wideness  between  the 
eyes,  artistic  ability  and  tal¬ 
ent  for  drawing,  modeling, 
cutting,  fitting,  etc. 

In  B  we  have  the  head  as 
represented  in  society  dress. 

Just  the  brow  is  shown,  and 
some  hints  of  the  breadth 
and  fullness  at  Cautiousness, 
but  for  all  else  the  splendid 
hair  envelopes  the  head  as 
in  a  cloud,  and  hides  the 
grand  head  on  which  we  dote. 

Fig.  E  shows  the  side  view 
of  an  interesting  head.  It 
is  high  and  long,  but  flattened  FiS-  &  Taken  Properly. 

and  narrow  along  the  sides. 
The  hair  is  abundant,  but 
fine,  and  having  been  wet 
and  carefully  brushed,  it 
offered  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  examination. 

Fig.  F  shows  the  front 
view,  gives  the  height  and 
form  of  the  top- head  and 
the  comparative  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  side  head,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Sel¬ 
fish  propensities.  The  head 
is  long  and  high  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear,  and 
narrow  and  light  behind 
the  ears. 

Fig.  G  was  taken  right¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  a  square 
side  or  profile  view.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get 
artists  to  take  a  perfect 
profile.  They  incline  to 
Fig.  F.  Front  view  of  E.  Taken  Properly.  make  it  ft  three-QUOsVtcr  Or 
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a  seven- eighth  view,  and 
thus  partially  defeat  the 
desired  result.  How  large 
the  perceptive  organs  across 
the  brows  !  How  long  and 
flat  the  head  appears  !  How 
ample  the  social  or  back- 
head.  It  is  taken  just  as 
we  like  it,  though  the  hair 
might  have  been  laid  a  little 
smoother. 

Fig.  H  is  the  front  view 
of  Fig.  G.  No  one  would 
suppose  to  look  at  the  side 
view  that  the  head  were  as 
broad  as  this  shows  it  to  be. 

The  forehead  is  broad  as 
well  as  long  from  the  ears 
forward.  How  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  like  D.  How 
wide  at  Constructiveness, 

Acquisitiveness,  Secretive¬ 
ness,  and  Cautiousness,  as 
well  as  at  Destructiveness, 
and  Combativeness.  We  need  both  views  cf  all  the  portraits 
from  C  to  H,  to  study  the  whole  character. 


Fig-.  G.  Taken  as  We  Wish. 


Fig.  H.  Front  View  of  G. 


Facts  Which  are  Essential^ 

Those  who  desire  to  con- 
suit  us  in  regard  to  making 
examination  from  photo¬ 
graphs  for  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  right  education,  or 
proper  adaptation  and  selec¬ 
tion  in  marriage, will  receive 
from  us,  by  mail,  a  circular 
setting  forth  in  detail  how 
to  have  pictures  taken  for 
the  purpose,  and  especially 

what  measurements  we 
need  of  the  head,  chest, 
waist,  height ;  weight,  com¬ 
plexion,  color  of  hair  and 
eyes  ;  also  the  price  for  such 
service,  and  how  to  send 
pictures  and  safely  remit 
money.  Address  Fowler 
&  Wells  Co,.  775  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York, 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  LIKENESSES  FOP 
PHRENOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Let  the  hair  be  wet  and  brushed  down  as  smoothly  to  the  head 
as  possible,  so  as  to  show  its  shape,  and  let  the  parted  side  of  the 
hair  come  next  the  instrument  (See  Figs.  C,  E,  G,)  and  let  it  be 
a  perfect  profile  or  side  view— not  turned  at  all.  Then  take  also 
a  direct  front  view,  the  hair,  as  before  laid  smoothly  (See  Figs. 
D,  F,  H,)  and  have  the  person  sit  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
instrument  for  both  views.  Tin-types,  if  of  the  best  sort,  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  are  much  cheaper  than  photographs. 
Yet,  if  a  person  can  send  us  a  photo,  also,  it  may  assist  in  study¬ 
ing  temperament  though  not  taken  as  we  require  (See  Fig.  B). 

If  but  one  likeness  can  be  sent,  it  should  be  what  is  called  a 
three-quarter  view,  showing  both  the  front  and  side  of  the  head 
(See  Fig.  A).  The  head  is  what  we  want,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  large  as  convenient.  C  and  D  are  the  size  we  like. 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  convenient  or  possible  to  obtain 
likenesses  which  are  taken  in  the  best  way.  If  not,  such  as  may 
be  had  can  be  sent,  and  we  will  do  our  best  with  them,  or  decline 
to  use  and  return  them,  with  the  money. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  HEAD. 

r  Take  a  measurement  around  the  head  (See  Fig  I,  a).  An. 
other  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  over  the  head  to  the  sharp,  bony' 
point,  called  “occipital  spine,”  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back- head  (See  dot¬ 
ted  line  b).  Another  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other, 
over  the  head  (c). 

1  The  height,  weight,  size  of  chest, 
waist,  as  called  for  on  the  subsequent 
page,  will  aid  us  in  the  study  of  the 
temperament,  and  the  balance  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  and  thereby  enable  the  person 
who  delineates  the  character  to  make 
it  more  complete.  If  a  person  is  send¬ 
ing  pictures  of  an  absent  friend,  or  if 
the  friend  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  1‘  Measurements- 

therefore  the  measurements  and  weight  cannot  be  positively 
stated,  an  effort  to  describe  the  build,  size,  weight,  complexion, 
etc.,  should  be  made. 

These  examinations  are  nicely  printed  on  the  type-writer,  and 
when  completed,  are  sent  by  mail,  including  the  photographs, 
carefully  packed  and  in  a  plain  envelope.  Please  be  careful  to 
write  name  and  address  plainly. 

Price  for  a  written  description  by  pictures,  $5.00.  Special 
terms  will  be  made  for  clubs  of  five  or  more  sent  at  one  time? 
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FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO 

Enclosed  find  Five  Dollars ,  f  or  which  please  furnish  written  des¬ 
cription  of  character ,  as  follows : 


Name  of  Person _ ................. _ ........................... 

Circumference  of  Head _ _ _ ..... _ _ _ _ .... 

From  Root  of  Nose  over  Top-head . . 

From  opening  of  Ears  over  Top-head — 

Height  of  Person . . feet _ 

General  Weight  with  ordinary  clothing ............ 

Size  Around  Chest,  just  under  arms ................... 

Size  around  the  Waist . . . . . .....a...................... 


... inches 


61 


£( 


it 


.. — , — . — lbs 
............. inches 


a 


Color  of  Flair . . . .... _ ...... 

Complexion . . . ................ 

Extent  of  Education . . 

Occupation  Hitherto . . . 

Health... . . . . . . 


—of  Eyes _ 


.Married  or  Single. 


Number  of  Portraits  sent . — . which ,  ivith  description ,  are  to  be 

returned  to 


Name  ............ _ ...... 


.••••uDvottacMwacin  Age—— 


Post  Office . .  . — _ 


County. 


State. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

[We  have  the  original  letters,  but  as  they  were  not  written  for  publication 
the  names  and  special  localities  are  omitted.] 

Mr.  Nelson  Sizer  :  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  9,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  three 
examinations  from  portraits,  and  I  must  really  compliment  you,  as  they  are 
quite  correct  and  to  the  point;  you  even  have  the  very  expressions  they  use  down 
to  the  let  ter  as  though  you  had  known  the  ladies  personally.  My  sister  is  well 
represented,  and  I  shall  give  her  the  opportunity  of  studying  medicine  as  you 
suggest.  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you,  and  remain,  with  kind  regards,  your  sin¬ 
cere  friend,  - - - _ 

Prof.  N.  Sizer :  — - ,  Iowa,  March  12, 1891. 

Dear  Sir :  The  description  of  character  received  in  due  time.  Although  I 
was  confident  of  your  ability  to  describe  character,  yet  I  did  not  think  you  could 
give  so  perfect  a  description  from  pictures,  and  must  say,  if  I  know  myself,  it 
represents  my  peculiarities  in  a  very  clear  and  perfect  manner. 

Sincerely  yours,  - . 

Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.:  — — Ill.,  Dec.  14,  1890. 

I  received  your  full  written  description  of  character  a  few  days  ago.  lean 
say  that  I  am  truly  surprised  at  the  correctness  of  your  delineation.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  so  much  could  be  told  from  photographs.  I  would  cheer¬ 
fully  advise  any  one  who  is  about  to  choose  a  life  business  to  consult  your  skill 
as  Phrenologists  before  making  a  choice.  Thanking  you  for  your  advice,  I  re¬ 
main,  Truly  yours,  - . 

Prof.  Nelson  Sizer  ;  - .  Iowa,  Feb.  11,  1891. 

My  Dear  Sir :  The  Phrenological  character  of  myself  and  pictures  came 
duly  to  hand.  To  say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  is  but  expressing  it  mildly.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  a  believer  in  Phrenology,  but  the  chart  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lishes  my  belief.  It  is  thought  to  be  scrupulously  correct.  I  can  possibly  find 
no  fault  with  it.  Your  advice  I  value  and  will  follow  it.  I  shall  now  enter  upon 
my  work  with  much  more  confidence.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  every  reason  to  respect 
Phrenology.  Most  truly  yours,  - . 

Letter  from  a  Fond  and  Anxious  Parent. 

“Fowler  &  Wells:  Chicago,  Ill. 

“I  have  just  received  the  ‘description  of  charter  ’  written  by  you,  for  my 
sort,  from  photographs,  and  it  would  seem  that  you  had  known  him  from  the 
cradle.  He  is  peculiar  ;  a  kind  of  mystery,  but  you  describe  him  truly.  Your 
advice  as  to  his  future  business  appears  to  be  correct,  for  he  has  manifested 
talent  in  that  direction.  We  desired  to  educate  him  for  a  profession  for  which 
you  say  he  has  but  little  ability.  We  shall  follow  your  advice  in  his  case,  and 
he  is  delighted  that  you  encourage  his  preference.  Thankfully  yours,  S.  H.” 

A  Most  Important  Case. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  us,  called  at  our  office  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  which  he  desired  us  to  examine  carefully,  and 
to  write  out  the  character  of  each,  more  particularity  that  of  the  gentleman, 
and  give  our  opinion  as  to  the  adaptation  in  marriage  of  the  parties,  the  lady 
being  his  daughter.  He  did  nor  tell  his  name  or  residence,  or  that  of  the  parties 
in  interest.  We  promised  to  have  the  matter  ready  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  re¬ 
tired.  In  our  statement  we  described  the  young  man  as  selfish,  tyrannical,  and 
iuclined  to  be  immoral,  and  quite  unsuited  to  the  lady.  When  the  gentleman 
called  for  the  document,  he  took  it,  sealed,  and  left  without  reading  it. 

About  a  month  afterward  we  received  a  letter  from  the  father,  addressed  to 
the  examiner,  which  we  copy: 

“Nelson  Sizer: 

“Dear  Sir  :  In  the  latter  part  of  March  last,  I  was  in  the  office  of  Fowler  & 
Wells,  and  left  with  you  two  photographic  likenesses  [of  a  young  man  and  young 
woman,]  to  be  examined  in  regard  to  their  relative  fitness  for  union  in  matrimony 
— more  especially  the  young  man.  The  study  of  the  description  I  obtained  from 
you,  coupled  with  some  recollections  I  have  of  his  habits  and  ways,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  delineation  is,  in  every  way,  true  and  to  the  point. 
Thanking  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  favor  conferred  on  me,  which  I  consider 
more  in  the  light  of  a  friendly  act  than  otherwise, 

“I  remain,  very  truly  yours, - .” 

Two  years  afterward  the  young  lady  called,  made  herself  known,  and  warmly 
thanked  us  for  having  saved  her  from  a  sad  misalliance.  She  has  married  by 
our  advice  happily. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  contain  stamp  for  postage,  and  be  addressed  to 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  Publishers,  27  last  21st  St,,  New  York. 
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INTUITION  ; 

OR, 

The  Organ  of  Human  Nature. 


By  Jessie  A.  Fowler. 
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Intuition-  or  Human  Nature  is  one  of  the  most  important 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  gives  us  sagacity  into  things  in 
general  and  penetration  into  various  kinds  of  work,  also 
intuitive  perception  of  character  and  motives  from  first 
impressions.  Without  this  faculty  fully  or  largely  developed 
no  person  has  so  keen  an  ability  to  succeed  as  a  Phrenologist. 
Dr.  Gall  himself  showed  a  wonderful  development  of  this 
particular  organ,  and  we  notice  how  strikingly  full  he  is  in 
this  region,  namely,  at  the  superior  round  of  the  forehead, 
or  arch  of  the  forehead  or  frontal  bone  where  the  hair  joins 
the  forehead.  In  some  few  instances  the  hair  covers  the 
organ. 

It  is  situated  in  the  superior  frontal  convolution,  an  inch 
below  the  organ  of  Benevolence  and  two  inches  below  the 
coronal  suture.  When  excessive,  it  gives  too  great  a  dis¬ 
position  to  predict  the  future  and  to  scan  or  pry  into  the 
affairs  of  others,  while  the  deficiency  of  the  faculty  gives 
the  inability  to  read  the  motives  and  states  of  mind  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  general,  and  an  incapacity  to  look  out  into  the  world 
of  invention.  It  is  practically  intuitional  physiognomy, 
and  is  adapted  to  man’s  need  of  knowing  his  fellow-men. 
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We  find  it  remarkably  large  in  the  late  L.  1ST.  Fowler,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  faculty. 

INTUITION 

(from  the  Latin  In ,  into  ;  Tueri ,  to  look)  gives  a  dis¬ 
tinct  inspection  of  the  mind,  direct  apprehension  or  cog¬ 
nition,  an  act  of  immediate  knowledge,  as  in  perception 
or  consciousness,  distinguished  from  “mediate”  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  in  reasoning  Any  object  or  truth  discerned  by 


Fig.  I-THE  LATE  L.  N.  FOWLER. 

direct  cognition;  especially  a  first  or  p:imary  truth,  a  truth 
that  cannot  be  acquired  by,  but  is  assumed  in,  experience. 

DEFINITION. 

Intuition  is  an  almost  undefinable  quality.  It  sees  with¬ 
out  eyes  ;  it  knows  without  books  ;  it  can  perceive  without 
being  able  to  tell  you  the  reason.  But  combined  with 
various  faculties  it  penetrates'mto  many  wonderful  subjects. 

HOW  DIVIDED. 

Human  Nature  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  lower  region 
gives  intuitive  perception  of  character  and  motives  and  a 
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desire  to  study  mental  manifestations.  This  is  the  intel¬ 
lectual  feature  of  the  faculty.  The  upper  part  gives  pene¬ 
tration  and  power  to  see  far  into  a  subject,  and  gives 
capacity  to  form  correct  conclusions  speedily.  It  is  the 
moral  and  spiritual  side  of  the  faculty.  Through  this  organ 
man  has  been  made  manifest  to  his  own  mentality  aud  also 
to  that  of  others.  Without  such  manifestations  and  cog- 


Fig.  2— chauncey  m.  depew. 


nizance  no  mental  operations  could  ever  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  or  interchange  of  ideas  effected  ;  nor  could  anyone  ” 
have  known  anything  of  his  fellows,  at  least  nothing  so 
inspirational  or  spontaneous. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how 
Language  unites  with  Human  Nature  in  giving  silver- 
tongued  eloquence. 

Of  course,  this  manifestation  is  affected  in  part  by  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  yet,  without  natural  language,  verbal  language 
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would  never  have  been  acquired,  as  natural  language  is 
the  tool  with  which  verbal  language  has  been  built.  Thus 
an  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  mentality,  the 
physiology  and  the  physiognomy,  by  which  we  look  angry, 
pleased,  benignant,  or,  in  fact,  whatever  we  feel.  To  this 
natural  language,  spoken  by  all  human  beings,  in  all  ages, 
and  even  by  the  animal  kingdom,  this  faculty  of  Human 
Nature  is  adapted.  The  latter  reads  the  former  and  thus 
a  vast  amount  of  much-needed  information  concerning  our 
fellow-men,  even  when  they  are  only  casually  seen  and 
which  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  quarter,  is  the  result. 

Indeed,  this  manifestation  of  character  by  mankind,  and 
the  institution  of  this  faculty  of  Human  Nature  in  man, 
actually  compel  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  characters  of 
all  we  meet,  and,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  enable  us  to 
read  our  fellow-men  as  plainly  and  completely  as  we  read 
print  before  us,  so  as  infallibly  to  detect  the  cunning  and 
the  unsafe  ;  discover  talents  and  their  various  kinds  of 
manifestation  ;  as  well  as  goodness  and  all  its  various  char¬ 
acteristics. 

Do  we  realize  how  much  this  faculty  is  perpetually  tell¬ 
ing  us  concerning  those  around  us,  and  how  almost  infi¬ 
nitely  more  it  is  capable  of  disclosing,  if  duly  cultivated, 
and  assisted  by  the  other  faculties  ?  All  human  beings 
carry  charts  of  their  mentality  and  character  at  their  mast¬ 
heads,  which  are  legible,  even  in  detail,  by  all  who  know 
how  to  read  them,  which,  however,  few  more  than  begin 
to  do. 

Nor  is  any  other  species  of  knowledge  more  beautiful, 
more  profitable;  because  it  teaches  human  nature,  that 
highest  department  of  nature.  Nor  is  any  other  science 
equally  vast  or  complex,  because  man  is  the  epitome  of 
creation  and  performs  most  of  the  functions  of  universal 
nature.  Nor  can  any  other  science  be  turned  to  as  good 
a  practical  account,  because  it  tell  us  the  basis  of  char¬ 
acter  and  reveals  mental  and  moral  beauties  as  well  as 
intellectual  defects.  Nor  will  any  other  science  teach 
us  more  divinity,  because  in  studying  the  image  of  God 
and  His  attributes,  we,  of  course,  are  inclined  to  study  God 
Himself  and  His  handiwork. 

In  short,  to  know  human  nature  is  the  climax  of  all 
knowledge,  all  of  which  is  the  province  of  this  faculty — - 
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combined  with  Individuality  and  Comparison.  Hence, 
the  incalculable  importance  of  its  cultivation.  No  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  nature  should  be  more  assiduously  improved, 
because  none  confers  a  capability  more  useful  and  delight¬ 
ful. 

To  cultivate  this,  examine  yourselves  first,  and  ask  what 
prompted  this  action  or  that  expression,  and  do  not  be 
content  with  your  first  surmise  or  conclusion.  The  road 
to  your  discoveries  needs  to  have  the  light  of  intelligence, 
for  this  is  a  blind  faculty,  just  the  same  as  Concientious- 
ness  or  any  other  you  could  mention. 

This  faculty  is  a  storehouse  for  impressions,  a  lighthouse 
on  a  prominence,  and  a  signal-box  on  the  path  of  life. 
Other  faculties  collect  interesting  information  bearing 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  architecture,  or  engi¬ 
neering  work  ;  but  this  faculty  takes  full  cognizance  of 
the  beauty  of  character  and  the  manifestations  of  mind. 
It  delights  in  studying  the  various  shades  of  character, 
just  as  a  botanist  studies  the  hues  of  autumn  tints.  Some¬ 
times  one  may  learn  by  contrasts  if  not  by  similarities. 

With  small  Human  Nature  a  person  will  make  ill-timed 
remarks  and  modes  of  addressing  people,  and  will  often 
do  and  say  things  that  have  a  different  effect  from  that 
intended.  Such  a  person,  too,  is  easily  imposed  upon  by 
others. 

Human  Nature  has  the  first  claim  to  be  considered  the 
faculty  that  enables  a  person  to  understand  character,  (1) 
scientifically,  (2)  ps}^chologically,  (3)  idealistically,  and 
(4)  socially.  Without  this  faculty  the  mind  would  be 
greatly  deficient,  and  the  other  faculties,  such  as  Benevo¬ 
lence,  to  give  sympathetic  insight.  Conscientiousness,  to 
give  a  moral  insight,  or  Cautiousness,  to  give  a  guarded 
insight,  or  Spirituality,  to  give  a  spiritual  insight  into 
character,  would  be  sadly  lacking  in  power. 

Now,  practically,  all  these  faculties  help  Human  Nature 
materially  in  the  work  of  character-reading ;  but  none  of 
them,  can  supply  the  exact  characteristics  of  the  faculty  itself. 

HUMAN  NATUKE  GIVES  INSIGHT  INTO  MOTIVES. 

Human  Nature  has  more  than  one  kind  of  work  to  per¬ 
form.  It,  like  most  of  us  nowadays,  has  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  or  many  telephones  in  touch  with  it.  It  has  not 
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only  to  decipher  the  intricate  subject  of  character,  but  it 
has  also  to  dissect  motives.  After  reasoning  from  cause 
to  effect  the  mind  asks  the  opinion  of  Human  Nature  for 
its  intuitive  survey  of  the  case  in  point.  Sometimes  it  is 
consulted  before  the  reasoning  faculties  have  a  chance  to 


Fig.  3— ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON. 


give  an  opinion,  and  it  is  often  successful  in  drawing  a 
correct  conclusion  before  forming  a  logical  hypothesis. 

HUMAN  NATURE  GIVES  INSIGHT  INTO  THOUGHTS. 

However  wonderful  the  faculty  of  Human  Nature  may 
appear  to  be  in  reading  the  character  and  motives  of 
others  from  exact  data,  more  wonderful  is  its  power  to 
read  another’s  thoughts.  To  doubt  this  power  is  to  dis¬ 
believe  almost  daily  occurrences,  and  as  the  mind  is  to-day 
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performing  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  life- 
work,  we  are  daily  becoming  conscious  of  this  growing 
power.  Thought  transference  is  explainable,  the  sensitive 
plates  of  the  human  camera  are  becoming  hypersensitive , 


Fig.  4— SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 


and  oral  language  is  being  superseded.  Does  anyone  believe 
this?  Of  course  they  do,  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

HUMAN  NATURE  WITH  SPIRITUALITY  GIVES  INSIGHT  INTO 

THE  FUTURE. 

We  may  consider  that  thought  transference  through  the 
hyper-sensitive  condition  of  the  nerve  centers  surrounding 
the  organ  of  Human  Nature  a  wonderful  phenomenon. 
Some  may  refuse  to  believe  it  altogether,  but  when  we  find 
that  the  mind  is  able  to  practically  predict  or  foretell  the 
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future  condition  cf  things,  within,  of  course,  a  limited 
area,  then  we  have  some  cause  to  believe  the  reality  of 
the  statement,  for  such  experiences  exist.  There  are  many 
things  one  cannot  see  and  examine  with  the  eyes,  which 
the  other  senses  can  perceive.  So  is  it  with  this  power  of 
pre-sight  into  the  future,  which  is  explained  largely 
through  the  action  of  Human  Nature  and  Spirituality. 

THE  SOCIAL  GROUP. 

Human  Nature  acts  with  the  Social  Grout ?,  in  giving 
to c t  in  managing  social  affairs. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  has  a  great  deal  of  this  faculty,  and  has 
made  the  wheels  of  her  husband's  political  life  run  with  a 
large  degree  of  smoothness. 

Every  faculty  in  the  Social  Group  requires  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Human  Nature,  and  those  persons  succeed  the 
best  who  know  how  to  combine  its  power  with  the  charms 
of  society.  With  large  Conscientiousness  and  Secretive¬ 
ness  added  a  person  has  a  very  strong  plank  to  go  through 
most  trying  and  difficult  experiences.  Where  Agreeable¬ 
ness  is  large  as  well  considerable  friction  is  saved,  and 
the  truth  as  understood  is  explained  without  giving 
offense. 

We  find  good  examples  of  those  who  have  labored  for 
the  cause  of  womanhood.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  have  long  been  bulwarks  in 
this  country  for  the  equalization  cf  privileges  among  the 
sexes. 

They  combine  the  activity  of  Human  Nature  with  the 
Social  Faculties. 

Human  Nature  acts  with  Friendship ,  when  it  perceives 
another  s  sufferings,  and  joins  with  the  sorrow,  as  well  as 
with  joy  on  occasions  of  rejoicings. 

Human  Nature  adds  to  friendship  by  introducing  day¬ 
light  to  the  understanding  where  darkness  and  confusion 
of  thoughts  existed  previously.  As  Bacon  wisely  said, 
“  It  maketh  a  fair  day  in  the  affections,  from  storm  and 
tempests.  '  When  Human  Nature  and  Friendship  are 
both  large,  a  man  in  consultation  with  a  friend,  “tosseth 
his  thoughts  more  easily;  he  marshaleth  them  more 
orderly ;  he  seetli  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned 
into  words  ;  and  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself, 
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and  that  more  by  an  hour’s  discourse  than  by  a  day’s 
meditation,  for  he  learns  to  check  himself.” 

THE  SELFISH  GROUP, 

Hiwnan  Nature  acts  with  the  Selfish  Group  in  a  most 
distinct  way ,  namely,  for  selfish  ends.  You  will  find  that 
when  a  person  has  the  social  group  small,  especially  Friend- 


Fig.  5-CRIMINAL  TYPE.  SELFISH  GROUP  LARGE. 

ship  and  Conjugality ,  and  Combativeness  and  Comparison 
are  large,  that  Human  Nature  will  incline  that  person  to 
criticise  defects  in  character  and  point  out  the  faults  of 
people  and  continually  form  new  friendships  because  of  the 
blemishes  he  finds  in  the  old  ones. 

Again,  Human  Nature  with  the  Selfish  Group  leads  peo¬ 
ple  to  use  their  neighbors  for  pecuniary  ends,  and  without 
moral  control  will  promulgate  the  sweating  system  and 
know  how  to  get  every  penny  from  others  that  they  can. 
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With  Cautiousness  and  large  Hope  will  carry  deep  plans 
and  be  sanguine  of  success. 

THE  MORAL  GROUP. 

Human  Nature  acts  with  the  Moral  Group  and  gives  a 
marked  influence  over  character.  The  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  and  Mrs.  Booth  have  this  combination.  With  Benev- 


Fig.  6— DR.  M.  L.  HOLBROOK. 


olence  large  and  full  Secretiveness  and  Conscientiousness 
will  be  kindly  disposed  and  know  how  to  take  men  at  their 
best  and  call  out  their  power  and  influence. 

When  joined  to  large  Conscientiousness  will  always  be 
seeing  and  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  and  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  others,  and  with  small  Appro  bat  iveness  and  Agree¬ 
ableness  will  do  so  with  sharpness  and  a  sense  of  justness, 
without  making  the  crticisim  palatable  and  acceptable , 
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When  Human  Nature ,  Spirituality  and  Benevolence  are  all 
large,  there  is  a  powerful  triune  of  mental  and  moral  influ¬ 
ence. 

Persons  with  this  combination  live  in  two  worlds  and  see 
and  experience  many  mysterious  and  beautiful  things. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook  is  an  example  of  this  strong  com¬ 
bination  of  Moral  and  Intuitional  power.  His  main  ob- 


Fig.  7-ARCHBISHOP  CORRIGAN. 

ject  in  life  is  to  do  good.  When  examining  his  head 
I  was  struck  with  the  strength  and  activity  of  his  moral 
insight  into  matters  and  things,  and  the  penetration  he 
possessed  into  character.  His  Sympathy  or  Benevolence 
may  sometimes  overstep  his  judgment,  but  when  influ¬ 
enced  by  Intuition  first  and  Sympathy  afterwards  he  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  make  a  mistake  in  understanding  human 
character. 
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Archbishop  Corrigan  is  a  good  example  of  this  combi¬ 
nation,  and  must  be  a  shining  light  m  his  church. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  GROUP. 

Human  Nature  acts  with  the  Intellectual  Group  in  giv¬ 
ing  marvelous  insight  into  Sciences  and  Philosophies ,  as  in 


Fig.  8-THOMAS  C.  PLATT. 


Darwin.  When  the  Perfecting  Group  is  well  represented 
with  these  faculties,  then  we  find  a  refinement  and  culture 
in  and  comprehension  of  the  Arts  as  well.  If  Human 
Nature ,  Ideality  and  Friendship  are  large,  then  the  person 
appreciates  the  excellencies  of  friends  and  makes  the  most 
of  them. 

Large  Human  Nature  and  the  Perceptive  Group  are 
quick  and  accurate  of  observation,  capable  of  seeing 
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through  intricate  pieces  of  work,  and  able  to  make  every 
design  practical  and  usable.  Exact  science,  botany ,  zodl- 
ogy,  'physiology,  phrenology ,  navigation,  surveying ,  model¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  dentistry ,  etc.,  etc.,  all  need  this  combina¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  C.  Platt  shows  a  strong  combination  of  power  m 
the  Perceptive  lobe,  large  Human  Nature  and  also  a  large 
Occipital  lobe,  especially  Parental  Love. 


Fig.  9 — W 1LLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare  is  a  fine  example  of  the  large  Intellectual 
lobe  joined  to  large  Intuition.  All  the  best  portraits  of 
him  indicate  from  a  phrenological  point  of  view  that  he 
was  possessed  of  intuitive  ability  and  perceptive  powei,  as 
well  as  of  ingenious  criticism,  which  should  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  a  literary  career. 

When  Human  Nature  works  with  Comparison  and  a 
good  quality  of  organization  it  gives  a  delight  in  the  study 
of  Human  Nature^  practically  and  theoretically,  and  there- 
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fore  of  mental  philosophy  and  Phrenology ;  when  Indi¬ 
viduality  is  also  largely  developed  a  person  can  read  others 
from  their  looks,  conversation,  manners,  walk  and  other 
signs  of  character,  and  takes  notice  of  all  the  little  things 
they  do  and  forms  correct  estimates  from  them,  and  first 
impressions  can  be  followed . 

When  Human  Nature,  Comparison  and  Language  are 
large,  then  speeches  are  redundant  with  appropriate  meta- 


Fig.  io— NELSON  SIZER. 


phors,  and  nice  discriminations,  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
theology  and  ethics,  and  a  person  is  a  natural  philologist 
and  able  to  explain  things  plausibly  and  correctly. 

Nelson  Sizer,  as  a  Phrenologist,  has  a  remarkable 
development  of  this  combination,  hence  he  is  second  to 
none  for  his  facility  of  illustrating  a  fact. 

Human  ISiature  acts  with  Causality  when  large  in  show¬ 
ing  unusual  aptitude  in  journalism.  It  also  shows  in 
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Fig.  ii-CHARLES  A.  DANA. 

Agreeableness  will  argue  any  way  to  please  the  person  or 
company  present,  or  gain  an  end,  and  will  turn  the  way 
the  wind  blows.  With  large  Conscientiousness  will  be  true 
to  conviction,  yet  not  so  sarcastic  as  to  wound. 

JOURNALISTS. 

Charles  A.  Dana  is  a  famous  example  of  this  intellectual 
combination.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
a  man  of  great  culture  and  ability. 


astronomic  discovery  and  the  working  out  of  astronomic 
problems  and  chemical  experiments.  When  the  perceptives 
are  small  and  the  reflective  faculties  large,  though  Human 
Nature  is  large,  a  person  will  lack  intellectual  balance  and 
be  more  plausible  than  reliable  and  too  deep  to  be  clear. 
With  large  Combativeness  will  love  to  argue.  With  large 
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Human  Nature  acts  with  large  Mirthfulness  in  a  humor¬ 
ous  way.  A  person  who  has  these  qualities  large  will  not 
only  perceive  the  right  thing  to  say  and  the  right  time  to 
say  it,  but  will  always  he  able  to  bring  a  joke  forward  and 
make  smiles  dissipate  frowns  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  occasion  ;  makes  fun  over  the  faults  of  others,  and 


Fig.  12-MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

does  not  object  to  a  good  laugh  at  his  own  expense  with 
moderate  Approbativeness.  With  large  social  faculties 
delights  to  joke  in  a  mixed  company,  and  is  able  to  do  so 
with  large  Comparison,  Imitation  and  Combativeness  in 
hitting  off  admirably  peculiarities  in  dress,  manners,  etc., 
like  George  Grossmith,  the  actor,  and  Phil.  May,  the  artist. 

HUMORISTS. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  represents  an  American  who  is  re¬ 
markable  for  his  humorous  readings,  and  it  requires  large 
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Human  Nature,  Comparison  and  Mirthfulness  to  give  light 
and  shade  in  descriptive  work. 

Intuition  is  the  faculty  that,  with  Spirituality,  says : 
“  There  is  a  silken  chain  going  out  from  God  and  uniting 
'‘verything  in  the  universe,  down  to  the  finest  dust.  All 
*‘~fTether.  Here  and  there  we  detect  some  links  of 
c  ^  the  generality  of  people  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  o  and  manifestations  of  mind  are  wrapt  in 

darkness. lli,  Gnat  we  were  studied  more  !  is  the  cry  of 
Human  Nature  nnd  Spirituality. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  C.  Fowler  Wells  shows  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  Agreeableness,  Spirituality  and  Human  Nature. 


Fig.  13 — MRS.  C.  FOWLER  WELLS. 

Human  Nature  acts  with  Agreeableness  in  working 
miracles  in  all  kinds  of  circumstances. 

Human  Nature  is  the  faculty  that,  with  Agreeableness 
and  Benevolence,  returns  the  kind  answer  to  the  scathing 
rebuke,  that  knows  the  power  of  taming  wild  beasts  with 
gentleness — not  weakness.  Gentleness  is  never  weak.  It 
takes  a  great  man  to  be  gentle.  “Thy  gentleness  hath 
made  me  great,”  the  saying  is. 

It  is  the  faculty  that  disarms  more  than  any  other. 
Scalding  sarcasm  is  not  Human  Nature. 

Human  Nature  says:  “Have  any  wounded  you  with 
injuries?  Let  me  meet  them  with  my  patience  ;  for  hasty 
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words  rankle  the  wound,  kind  language  dresses  it,  forgive¬ 
ness  cures  it,  and  oblivion  takes  it  away.” 

AUTHORS. 

As  we  look  among  the  trades  and  professions  we  find 
that  Human  Nature  plays  a  very  important  part  among 


Fig  14-WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

writers.  Authors  find  out  their  need  of  Human  Nature, 
and  where  they  lack  the  faculty  they  invariably  cultivate 
it  in  order  to  make  their  work  a  success.  When  we 
examine  the  portraits  of  Homer,  Dickens,  Browning,  James 
Matthew  Barrie,  the  late  William  Morris,  William  Dean 
Howells  (Fig.  14),  and  many  other  notable  writers,  we 
shall  find  that  this  faculty  is  well  represented  in  all  of 
them.  Writers  who  describe  character  minutely  in  all  its 
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various  phases  by  taking  nature  as  a  guide  require  this 
faculty  to  be  largely  developed. 

ARTISTS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  artists,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Lord  Leighton,  Professor  Herkomer,  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Ruskin  has  well  said,  “  in 


Fig.  15  — IGNACE  PADEREWSKI 

true  art  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart  of  man  go 
together.”  Hence,  in  the  study  of  Phrenology,  we  find 
that  study  and  labor  cannot  make  every  man  an  artist ; 
but  no  man  can  succeed  in  art  without  them.  In  art, 
two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  and  no  number  of  little 
things  will  make  a  great  one.  Therefore  some  faculty 
besides  the  mere  mechanical,  the  architectural,  or  mathe¬ 
matical  exactness  of  Constructiveness,  Order,  Calculation, 
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or  even  Causality  is  necessary  to  give  an  artist  true  insight 
into  life,  character,  and  nature,  and  that  faculty  is  Human 
Nature. 

MUSICIANS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  musicians/ like  in  Handel, 
Neruda,  Albani,  Santley  and  Arthur  Sullivan;  also  in 
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Fig.  16- WALTER  DAMROSCH. 


Ignace  Paderewski  (Fig.  15)  and  Walter  Damrosch  (Fig. 
16).  The  musical  composer,  like  the  poet,  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  own  personal  character  in  his  compositions. 
Hence  the  great  variety  of  musicians.  One  in  whom  the 
devotional  and  spiritual  faculties  predominate  will  give  us 
sacred  music,  another  in  whom  the  ideal  and  the  imagina¬ 
tive  faculties  predominate  will  give  us  something  more 
fanciful  and  light.  When  the  social  affections  unite  with 
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Time  and  Tune  they  give  ns  our  ballad  or  love-song  and 
sweet  sentiment.  When  the  executive  or  propelling  fac¬ 
ulties  are  joined  to  Inhabitiveness  and  Sublimity  the  musi¬ 
cians  give  us  war  songs  and  martial  music.  But  in  all 


Fig.  17— JOHN  W.  GOFF. 

musicians  Human  Nature  is  necessary  truly  to  interpret 
the  selection. 

LAWYERS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  lawyers  or  barristers,  like 
Lewis,  Sir  Ed.  Clark,  Sir  F.  Lockwood,  also  seen  in  John 
W.  Goff  (Fig.  17),  the  New  York  City  Recorder.  Human 
Nature  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  profession  of  a  bar¬ 
rister.  If  one  of  his  objects  is  to  study  his  case  intellect¬ 
ually — namely,  his  clients,  his  judge  and  jury — then  lie 
needs  Human  Nature.  One  barrister  told  me  he  studied 
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Phrenology  purposely  to  help  him  in  his  work,  and  he 
explained  how  great  an  acquisition  it  was  to  him  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  witnesses,  or  he  asked  himself  was 
his  judge  witty  or  grave,  a  lover  of  detail,  or  one  to  appre¬ 


ciate  full  particulars.  He  used  and  cultivated  his  Human 
Nature  every  day. 

GENERALS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  generals  and  warriors  like 
Viscount  Wolseley.  A  military  man  without  large  Human 
Nature  has  the  center  diamond  of  his  coronet  missing. 

It  is  not  only  the  broadness  of  head  just  above  and  back¬ 
ward  from  the  ears  which  indicates  a  large  development  of 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  which  give  the  physical 
courage  and  energy  essential  to  the  warrior ;  nor  the 
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Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Approbativeness  and  Secretiveness, 
and  the  propensities  generally,  that  complete  the  wanioPs 
mental  repertoire,  but  it  is  Human  Nature  that  gives  the 
crowning  point  to  the  characters  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Prussia,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  brilliant  military 
career;  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  Richard  I.,  of  England, 
surnamed  the  Lionhearted ;  Hannibal,  the  illustrious  Car- 


Fig.  19-DR.  W.  J.  O'SULLIVAN. 


ttiaginian  general,  renowned  for  his  successes  in  Italy 
against  the  Romans;  Julius  Caesar,  the  greatest  military 
commander  of  antiquity;  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  “  Pro¬ 
tector,”  one  of  the  most  able  of  English  generals;  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  others. 

INVENTORS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  inventors.  Look  for  a  mo- 
jnent  at  the  heads  of  a  group  of  inyentors  and  you  will 
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find  wliat  individual  heads  they  possess.  A  man  cannot 
invent  and  have  a  mean,  narrow,  weak,  pinched-up  head 
or  countenance.  Often  they  are  self-made  men,  and  real 
inventors,  discoverers,  artists,  authors,  workers,  and  those 
who  help  to  lift  up  their  fellow-men  and  set  the  world 
ahead,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  material  progress 


in  the  industrial  arts  and  in  civilization.  These  must 
possess  not  only  the  organ  of  Constructiveness  to  learn  to 
apply  the  elements  of  water,  wind  and  electricity,  to  lessen 
human  labor  and  free  the  world  from  the  drudgery  of  per¬ 
petual  bodily  toil,  but  they  must  have  the  organ  of  Human 
Nature,  which  adds  a  charm  to  their  inventions. 

Look  at  the  portrait  of  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  a 
locomotive ;  Sir  H.  Davy,  celebrated  in  chemistry  and 
inventor  of  the  safety  lamp;  of  Robert  Fulton,  the  American 
inventor  and  the  first  successful  experimenter  in  steam 
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navigation  ;  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
projector  of  the  electric  telegraph.  These  all  possessed 
large  Human  Nature. 

STATESMEN  AND  SPEAKERS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  statesmen  and  speakers. 
What  speaker  hopes  to  make  any  indelible  impression 


Fig.  21-EDWIN  BOOTH. 


upon  his  audience  who  has  not  a  large  amount  of  this 
faculty  ?  A  statesman  requires,  of  course,  a  large,  brain 
and  a  well-proportioned,  healthy  body,  but  to  gain  the 
magnetic  influence  which  comes  to  him  through  Human 
Nature,  is  most  valuable. 

Robert  Peel,  D.  Webster,  Cavour,  Daniel  O’Connell,  Earl 
Russell,  also  in  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy,  as  seen  in  Fig.  18,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  a  member  of 
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President  Harrison’s  Cabinet ;  but  the  mere  mention  of 
them  must  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  thought  intended  to 
be  conveyed. 

DOCTORS. 

Human  Nature  is  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia  of  a  doctor,  in  fact,  few  men  can  make  much  of 


Fig.  22 -SARA  BERNHARDT. 


an  advance  in  med  cine  without  this  very  necessary  quality. 
Disease  is  so  subtle  and  intricate  that  the  mind  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  very  largely  in  the  curing  of  the  bodily 
ailment.  To-day  the  nervous  system  is  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  study.  A  doctor  told  me,  some  little  while  ago, 
that  the  brain  and  its  highly  nervous  state  was  causing  a 
larger  per  cent  to  study  mental  disease  than  at  any  othey 
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period  of  medical  history,  and  in  this  particular  subject 
Human  Nature  is  very  necessary . 

Among  physicians  and  surgeons  Human  Nature  is  and 
has  been  a  noticeable  element  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  had  a  large  development  of 
Human  Nature  ;  so  had  Dr.  Joh  n  Hunter,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  English  anatomists  and  zoologists.  And  Sir  John 
Abernethy,  the  first  surgeon  who  attempted  the  operation 
of  tying  up  the  carotid  artery. 

In  Fig.  19,  Dr.  W.  J.  O’Sullivan,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
strongly  represented. 

NURSES. 

Human  Nature  is  found  largely  developed  in  nurses. 
Only  those  who  are  nurses,  perhaps,  realize  how  exceed¬ 
ingly  necessary  human  nature  is  to  all  who  follow  that  pro¬ 
fession.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  doctor  needs  a 
large  development  of  it,  still,  as  the  nurse  has  to  he  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  patient  and  has  the  opportunity  of  watch¬ 
ing  every  sign  and  change  from  day  to  day,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  nurse  should  be  able  to  intuitively 
sense  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  those  whom  she  is 
nursing. 

To  go  by  the  mathematical  rule  laid  down  in  the  books 
is  well  enough,  but  it  is  not  enough  without  intuitive  judg¬ 
ment  also. 

FINANCIERS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  business  men,  as  in  W.  White- 
ley,  A.  T.  Stewart,  also  in  Com.  Vanderbilt  seen  in  Fig.  20. 
A  man  may  be  a  good  planner  and' organizer,  but  unless 
he  has  large  Human  Nature  and  Acquisitiveness  he  will  not 
be  able  to  understand  the  broad,  reliable  basis  of  the 
human  being  he  rubs  against. 

He  needs  it  in  his  shop,  in  his  buying  and  selling  trans¬ 
actions,  in  his  commercial  work  in  the  employment  of  his 
clerks  and  agents.  His  faculty  of  Human  Nature  sees  that 
one  customer  is  a  selfish,  arrogant  and  dictatorial  man  and 
he  needs  to  be  rubbed  the  right  way  in  order  to  satisfy  him 
at  all,  and  so  he  leaves  him  to  select  his  own  goods. 

Another  customer  wants  advising  in  selecting  goods,  and 
go  he  appeals  to  him  accordingly,  and  thus  Human  Nature 
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is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  successful  business 

man. 

ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES. 

Human  Nature  is  the  keynote  to  the  actor,  and  with¬ 
out  it  his  play  will  only  be  an  intellectual  production  or 
study,  but  wirh  this  faculty  large  he  will  be  able  to  put 
himself  into  the  character  he  represents  and  forget  for  the 
time  being  his  own  individuality,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  and,  in  Fig. 
21,  as  seen  in  Edwin  Booth.  It  is  also  large  in  Fig.  22,  the 
‘‘divine  Sara/’ as  Madame  Bernhardt  is  called.  She  uses 
her  Human  Nature  in  portraying  character  in  her  plays. 

MOTHERS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  largely  developed  in  mothers 
(or  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not).  The  immense  responsibility 
resting  upon  them  is  so  vast  that  every  mother  should  do 
her  best  to  cultivate  this  power  to  the  best  possible  advan¬ 
tage.  When  she  has  half  a  dozen  totally  different  natures 
to  develop,  mould  and  train,  the  work  should  be  reduced 
to  a  science  in  order  to  get  permanent  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  One  of  the  best  uses  to  which  Phrenology  can  be 
put  is  the  study  of  children’s  minds  and  to  rightly  ascer¬ 
tain  for  what  particular  work  in  life  they  are  specially 
fitted,  so  that  their  dispositions  may  be  properly  under¬ 
stood  and  their  education  directed  in  the  right  channels 
at  an  early  period,  which  cannot  be  done  if  the  matter  is 
left  until  they  are  grown  up,  when  it  is  too  late  to  change 
their  professions. 

PHRENOLOGISTS. 

Human  Nature  is  found  in  Phrenologists.  No  person 
can  succeed  so  well  without  a  strong  development  of  this 
faculty.  It  was  strong  in  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
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domestic  life,  government,  morality  and 
religion. 

ETHNOLOGY  and  how  to  judge  of  nativ¬ 
ity  of  race ;  especially  how  to  detect  in¬ 
fallibly  the  skulls  of  the  several  colored 
races. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  —  The 

brain  and  nervous  system ;  reciprocal 
influence  of  brain  and  body  ;  dissection  of 
brain. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGY,  an¬ 
atomical,  physiological,  practical,  or 
religious  ;  injury  of  the  brain  ;  thickness 
of  the  skull ;  fatalism,  materialism,  moral 
responsibility,  etc. 


PHRENOLOGY  AND  RELIGION.- The 

moral  bearings  of  Phrenology. 

CHOICE  OF  OCCUPATIONS  and  how  to 

put  “the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  MARRIAGE.— The 

right  relation  of  the  sexes  ;  what  mental 
and  temperamental  qualities  are  adapted 
to  a  happy  union  and  healthy  offspring, 
and  why. 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FAC¬ 
ULTIES  and  how  to  read  character 
thereby. 

EXAMINATION  of  heads  explained  ;  how 
to  make  examinations  privately  and 
publicly. 

PSYCHOLOGY.— Under  this  head,  mes¬ 
merism  and  clairvoyance  will  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

HEREDITY. — How  to  determine  which 
parent  a  person  resembles. 

INSANITY,  its  laws  and  pecularities, 

ELOCUTION. — To  cultivate  the  voice. 

HOW  TO  LECTURE. —The  best  methods 
of  presenting  Phrenology  and  Physiology 
to  the  public. 


Filially,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  instructors  to  give  to  students  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Anthropology,  which  a  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  pro 
fession  has  enabled  them  to  acquire — in  a  word,  to  qualify  students  to  take 
their  places  in  this  man-improving  fieM^Tijsefulness. 

tute  Extra,”  giving  full 
cost  of  board,  and  inciden- 
Institute,  complete  list  of 
n close  stamp  and  ask  for 


There  is  published  annually  . 
particulars  as  to  the  course  of  instruction,  te 
tal  expenses,  together  with  the  jCjfiar. 
graduates,  and  other  interesting  matter.^ 
“  Phrenology  as  an  Art.”  Addr 
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